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AVERTISSEMENT. 



Ce discours n'était pas écrit. Les journaux en ayant reproduit surtout les 
remplissages et les chevilles— très nombreux, je Tavoue — ^j'ai cru devoir ac- 
cepter les propositions de M. le directeur de la Revue Canadienne et pu- 
blier la partie la plus substantielle de ce travail. 

J'ai écrit ceci après coup ; mais j'ai respecté fidèlement les notes et la 
charpente qui avaient servi de base à cette quasi-improvisation. Je crois 
pouvoir affirmer que tout ce que j'ai dit se trouve exprimé ici, et souvent 
dans le même langage. Quelques pensées soi;it poussées à leurs conclusions 
logiques ; mais j'ai surtout fait un travail d'émondage. C'est ainsi que j'ai 
supprimé les considérations d'ethnologie et d'histoire qui, sans être essen- 
tielles au sujet, allongeaient démesurément la première partie. Il fallait 
toute l'indulgence d'un auditoire très sympathique pour accepter ces lon- 
gueurs. 

Je profite de cette publication pour remercier mes auditeurs du 27 avril 
d'avoir su pardonner les défauts de forme d'un travail trop hâtif et faire bon 
accueil à des idées qui sortaient de la note, plus agréable et plus flatteuse 
pour l'amour-propre national, qui caractérise généralement les discours de 
ce genre. On a bien voulu comprendre le motif qui m'avait inspiré : celui 
de rendre service à mon pays et à ma race dans la sphère très limitée où 
mon humble action peut atteindre. 



HENRI BOURASSA. 



Papineauville, 21 mai 1902. 




LE PATRIOTISME GANÂDIEN-FRANGÂIS 



CE QU'IL EST, CE QU'IL DOIT ETRE 



Situation singulière des Canadiens-Français. 

Le petit peuple canadien-français occupe une situation 
singulièrement difficile. 

Nous sommes les sujets d'une puissance qui fut 
Tennemie séculaire de notre patrie d'origine. Notre allé- 
geance politique appartient à une nation que nous pou- 
vons estimer, avec qui nous avons pu faire un mariage de 
raison, mais qu'il nous est impossible d'aimer de cet amour 
spontané qui rend faciles la vie commune et les sacrifices 
mutuels: l'atavisme du sang et nos propres traditions s'y 
opposent. 

Notre patrimoine, l'ancien Bas-Canada, n'est plus 
qu'une portion d'un immense territoire auquel font 
défaut les éléments essentiels qui constituent la patrie de 
la plupart des autres peuples. On disait de l'Italie, avant 
l'unité, qu'elle n'était qu'une expression géographique. 
On pourrait dire, avec plus de raison encore, que le Canada 
est une absurdité géographique. Il suffit de le traverser 
une fois de l'Atlantique au Pacifique pour constater que 
l'agglomération de cet immense territoire s'est accomplie 
contrairement h l'œuvre de la nature. La chaîne abrupte 
des monts Rocheux et le plateau stérile qui s'étend du lac 
Supérieur à la baie d'Hudsion coupent notre domaine 
national en trois régions distinctes. Chacune de ces cou- 
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trées entretient des relations beaucoup plus intimes avec 
les Etats limitrophes de la République américaine 
qu'avec les portions avoisinantes du sol canadien. Réunis 
hier, après une série de transformations politiques, ces 
pays disparates sentent déjà des conflits d'intérêt s'élever 
entre eux et se liguer avec la nature contre la cohésion 
nécessaire à l'unité nationale. 

Nous sommes entourés des descendants, plus nom- 
breux que nous, d'une race qui nous est étrangère par son 
origine, sa langue, sa religion, ses lois et ses mœurs. O 
grave inconvénient est singulièrement accru par le défaut 
de contact intime, résultat de la dispersion du peuple ca- 
nadien sur un territoire trop grand, par la diversité et 
même l'antagonisme des intérêts matériels, et surtout 
par l'œuvre néfaste des politiciens et des journalistes qui 
accentuent la divergence de nos aspirations nationales au 
lieu de l'atténuer. 

Cette situation complexe rend très difficile l'action de 
notre patriotisme. L'amour du sol, des institutions, de la 
nationalité, qui se concentre chez les autres peuples en un 
patriotisme simple et fort, se ramifie chez nous et nous 
crée trois devoirs distincts à accomplir: nos devoirs envers 
l'Angleterre, la iniissance suzeraine; envers le (^mada 
et nos concitoyens d'origine étrangère; envers nous-mêmes 
et notre nationalité. 

Cette situation est pleine de dangers; mais il n'est pas 
impossible d'y faire face, pourvu que nous y apportions 
de la bonne volonté, de l'intelligence, de la fermeté, de la 
tolérance, de la dignité, de la vraie cha-rité chrétienne — 
aussi contraire à la faiblesse et à la lâcheté qu'à la vio- 
lence. 

Devoirs envers i^' Angleterre. 

Dans l'état actuel du monde, il me serait facile de ré- 
colter des applaudissements en dénonçant le peuple bri- 
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tannique, ses gouvernants et sa politique. Je ne le ferai 
l^as, et pour deux motifs. D'abord, je ne crois nullement à 
l'efficacité des appels à la passion populaire pour éclairer 
la conscience nationale. Il me semblerait lâche d'enflam- 
mer la colère d'un auditoire exclusivement français lorsque 
je viens prêcher la parole de la bonne entente entre nos 
deux races canadiennes. De plus, il me paraît souveraine- 
ment injuste de rendre le peuple anglais tout eiitier res- 
ponsable de la politique folle et criminelle de ceux qui le 
gouvernent aujourd'hui. 

Je crois avoir acquis le droit de rendre justice à l'An- 
gleterre. J'ai dénoncé son action et ses tendances ac- 
tuelles à un moment où il y avait quelque inconvénient à 
se mettre en travers du courant jingoïste qui emportait 
notre pays. Ces tendances, je les abhorre et je les com- 
battrai toujours. C'est notre devoir à nous, Canadiens- 
Français, d'opposer une résistance infatigable à cette 
politique d'accaparement et de domination militaire. 
3fais je répète aujourd'hui ce que je n'ai cessé de pro- 
clamer au plus fort de la tourmente: cette politique est 
contraire aux meilleures traditions de la nation anglaise. 
Il existe encore une Angleterre véritablement libérale: 
elle hait ce délire de la force brutale, elle l'a combattu 
constamment et bientôt, je l'espère, elle aura raison des 
hommes néfastes qui dominent aujourd'hui l'Empire bri- 
tannique. Cette Angleterre, je l'aime et je l'admire; et 
tant que nous serons sujets britanniques, c'est vers elle 
que nous devons porter les j^eux. En organisant la résis- 
tance aux attaques de l'Angleterre impérialiste, nous 
(levons toujours tenir compte de l'existence et des sen- 
timents de la saine Angleterre libérale. 

Xos obligations envers la Grande-Bretagne ont été et 
constituent encore le sujet de disputes nombreuses et 
passionnées. Pour bien connaître ces obligations et les 
accomplir, il suffit de lire attentivement notre histoire. 
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Voyons clair dans le passé afin de déterminer nos devoirs 
présents et nos relations futures. Cette étude nous aidera 
à constater que l'Angleterre nous a fait beaucoup de mal 
et beaucoup de bien. Les gens qui aiment mieux la paix 
que l'honneur trouvent que le bien l'emporte sur le mal et 
qu'en nous donnant la liberté politique, la Grande-Bre- 
Tagne a généreusemt-nt racheté ses torts envers nou^. 
Ceux-là oublient que la liberté a été le fruit d'une lutte 
ardue et prolongée, et que si l'Angleterre nous Teût refusée 
])lus longtemps, il ne resterait plus un jMïUce de territnire 
britannique sur le continent américain. 

En somme, faite sans bassesse et sans passion, cotte 
revue historique nous amènera à la conclusion que ntnis 
ne devons à l'Angleterre ni rancune ni reconnaissance. Un 
ealcul minutieux des bienfaits et des méfaits de la mère 
patrie se solderait peut-être par une légère différence au 
détriment de la justice britannique. Nos conritoyens an- 
glais disent volontiers que nous ne sommes pas hitsinr^^s likv. 
Je veux bien que nous leur en donnions une nouvelîe 
preuve en leur offrant «le fermer à jamais le livre ih'A 
comptes du passé. A ceci, toutefois, je mets une ccmdition 
essentielle: c'est qu'on n'ouvre pas de mni veaux comptes, 
et que ni l'Angleterre ni nos concitoyens d'origine anglaise 
ne cherchent à nous imposer des obligations nouvelles. 
Jîien (]iAis n(;tre i>assé, rien à l'heure actuelle, rien à 
l'avenir ne nous oblige à assumer de nouvelles charges eu 
faveur de l'Angleterre. Et quand je dis: "rien," je l'en- 
tends également an point de vue de nos obligations morales 
et de nos intérêts matériels. Acceptons loyalement la si- 
tuation qui nous est faite: restons tranquilles; mais si on 
nous force à remuer, que ce soit pour aller en avant et non 
pour marcher à reculons. 

Fn mot de ce (jue nou^i appelons à t(mt propos et tout à 
fait hors de propos la " loyauté " envers l'Angleterre. Nous 
devons fidélité à la couronne britannique. Que cette fidé- 



lité soit sincère, je le veux et je vous y adjure; mais au 
nom de notre dignité, cessons de la proclamer sans relâche 
et d'en faire l'assaisonnement fade et banal de toutes nos 
manifestations publiques et privées! Les Anglais qui nous 
connaissent et qui ont lu notre histoire savent que la fidé- 
lité des Canadiens-Français n'est pas un vain mot et que 
nous en avons prouvé par des actes la fermeté et la cons- 
tance. Ceux qui sont trop bornés ou trop sectaires pour 
accepter ces preuves tangibles ne croiront pas davantage 
î\ la sincérité de nos paroles. 

Notre fidélité à l'Angleterre ne peut et ne doit être 
qu'une affaire de raison. En faire le motif de protestations 
sans cesse répétées, prendre vis-à-vis de l'Angleterre des 
attitudes d'amoureux transis, c'est nous rendre pour le 
moins inutilement ridicules. 

Devoirs envers i.e Canada et i.es Canadiens-Anglais. 

D'abord, nos devoirs dans l'ordre politique. 

Notre ligne de conduite me semble toute tracée par le 
régime que l'Acte de la Confédération nous a fait. Les 
bienfaits et les inconvénients de notre constitution sont 
nombreux. Il n'entre pas dans le cadre de cette étude de 
les examiner en détail, ni de décider s'il eût été préférable 
pour nous de repousser l'idée fédérative. 

Prenant notre situation telle que je la trouve, je dis que 
nous devons en tirer le meilleur parti possible. Evitons 
de demeurer ou de tomber dans un provincialisme trop 
étroit; résistons aux empiétements d'un fédéralisme trop 
absorbant. Conservons dans le domaine provincial tout 
ce qui est essentiel au maintien de notre caractère na- 
tional: instruction publique, lois civiles, organisation mu- 
nicipale. Travaillons également au bon fonctionne- 
ment du régime fédéral; prenons sur ce terrain la place 
qui nous appartient et inspirons confiance à nos voisins en 
nous montrant dignes de participer avec eux au gouverne- 
ment de la chose commune. 
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du Nord. Sans le pacte qu'elle a conclu avec nous, la puis- 
sance anglaise n'existerait plus en Amérique. En vertu 
de ce pacte et de ceux qui l'ont complété, nous avons pro- 
mis de défendre le drapeau britannique au Canada, à con- 
dition qu'on ne nous appelle pas à contribuer à sa défense 
en dehors de notre territoire. Les colons anglais qui 
viennent s'établir au Canada ont la stricte obligation de 
nous aider à respecter les conditions de ce traité et n'ont 
pas le droit de profiter de leur prépondérance actuelle pour 
le violer tandis que nO|Us l'avons toujours respecté lorsque 
nous étions plus nombreux qu'eux. 

Parlons maintenant de nos devoirs individuels et so- 
ciaux envers nos voisins. 

Les deux dangers que nous devons éviter sont la fusion 
et l'isolement. Nous devons chercher tous les terrain?? 
communs où il nous est possible de donner la main à nos 
concitoyens anglais sans faillir ù notre dignité et sans 
altérer notre individualité nationale. 

Au point de vue de la langue, je ne crois pas qu'il soit 
possible* ni désirable que la masse de notre peuple 
apprenne et parle l'anglais. L'homme du peuple ne peut 
généralement se servir que d'une langue. La diffusion de 
la langue anglaise dans les couches populaires se pratique- 
rait aux dépens de l'idiome national et ne tarderait pas à 
atteindre les fibres intimes de notre tempérament ethnique. 
Ce serait la voie la plus sûre vers l'anéantissement de notre 
nationalité. Il n'en est pas ainsi de nos classes dirigeantes, 
de ceux qui par leur fortune, leur culture intellectuelle et 
leur situation politique et sociale doivent diriger notre 
peuple et maintenir l'union entre nous et nos voisins. A 
ceux-là incombe le devoir d'apprendre l'anglais, de se rap- 
procher des classes dirigeantes de la majorité anglaise^ 
d'étudier ù fond le tempérament, les aspirations et les 
tendances des Anglo-Canadiens. Le même devoir s'impose 
d'ailleurs aux classes dirigeantes du Canada anglais. Si 
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les groupes les plus influents et les pl\is éclairés iles deux 
races s'efforçaient de se fréquenter davantage et de se 
mieux connaître, notre avenir national serait moins pré- 
caire. Nous constaterions qu'il y a chez les Anglo-Cana- 
diens, et particulièrement dans la grande province d'On- 
tario, beaucoup moins de fanatisme que nous le croyons 
généralement. D'autre part, nos voisins découvriraient 
que nous ne sommes pas la race inférieure qu'un grand 
nombre d'entre eux méprisent avec une si naïve arrogance. 
Ils s'apercevraient que la possession de l'or ne constitue 
pas la seule supériorité, et que s'ils connaissent mieux que 
nous le moyen d'opérer de gros dividendes, nous avons sur 
d'autres terrains des facultés prépomlérantes. 

Afin de rendre ce contact fécoml et cette étude utile, 
nous devons y apporter certaines qualités essentielles: 
la sincérité, la droiture, l'indulgence, et une forte dose 
d'altruisme, afin de nous placer mutuellement à nos points 
de vue particuliers avant de condamner ce que nous 
appelons nos préjugés de race. De notre part, moins nom- 
breux et plus pauvres, il faut surtout éviter il'avi'li>îsement 
lorsque nous parlons en présence des Anglais et l'injure 
lorsque nous sommes loin d'eux. C'est là besogne de valet 
ou, pour mieux dire, ignoble besogne de mauvais valet. 
Pour tout au monde, évitons de nous rendre méprisables! 

Devoirs envers nous-mêmes. 

Ce sont les plus importants; car c'est dans la fidélité à 
nos devoirs nationaux que nous puiserons la force et la 
lumière nécessaires à l'accomplisement de tous les autres. 

Le premier problème qui se pose à notre esprit, c'est 
celui-ci: devons-nous être plus Français que Canadiens ou 
plus Canadiens que Français? En d'autres termes, devons- 
nous être des Français au Canada ou des Canadiens d'ori- 
gine française? 
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Je ne conçois pas qu'on puisse hésiter un instant à ré- 
pondre que nous devons rester essentiellement Canadiens. 

Loin de moi la pensée de vouloir étouffer chez mes com- 
patriotes la voix du sang. Notre amour pour la France 
est légitime et naturel : il peut ^t doit être réel, profond 
et durable; mais il doit rester platonique; et surtout il 
ne doit jamais nous faire oublier nos devoirs envers nous- 
mêmes et ceux que les circonstances de notre histoire et 
de notre situation actuelle noois imposent. 

Pour comprendre et déterminer la nature de nos sen- 
timents à l'endroit de la France, il faut employer la même 
méthode que j'ai indiquée tantôt, lorsque j'ai parlé de nos 
obligations envers l'Angleterre: étudier notre histoire 
avec sang-froid et ne i>as faire de légende. 

Cette étude nous prouvera que la séparation de l'an- 
cienne France et de la nouvelle entrait manifestement dans 
les desseins providentiels. Non seulement notre mère-pa- 
trie a consenti très volontiers à rompre le lien; mais ses 
gouvernants ont travaillé très efficacement à préparer 
cette scission. J'excepte cependant le trop court régime 
de Colbert; et si les limites de mon sujet le permettaient, 
j'ouvrirais une parenthèse à l'éloge de cet homme d'un 
génie si modeste et si profond auquel l'histoire n'a pas 
encore rendu justice. Colbert n'était pas seulement un 
financier et un homme d'Etat de premier ordre; il avait 
conçu une grande et vraie politique coloniale plu^ d'un 
siècle avant que les circonstances en eussent imposé une 
î^ l'Angleterre. Colbert disparu, la séparation devint 
inévitable. 

Longtemps avant le traité de Paris, les Canadiens 
avaient commencé de former un groupe distinct de la na- 
tionalité française. Montcalm se plaint déjà de l'esprit 
d'indépendance des colons: une des préoccupations cons- 
tantes de ce dernier héros des armés françaises en Amé- 
rique était de maintenir la concorde entre les officiers et 
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les soldats de Tarm^e d'occupation, et les miliciens de la 
colonie. Un des traits remarquables des articles de la 
capitulation de ^lontréal, cVst la distinction très n?tte 
que M. de Vaudreuil fait entre les Fran(;ais et les Ta- 
nadiens, même lorsqu'il parle de ceux qui vont rester au 
Canada et devenir sujets britannicjurs. La l(»ctur(^ de c(» do- 
cument nous prouve que le f»"ouv(M*neur se préoccui)ait 
beaucoup plus de favoriser le d(^)art des soldats et des 
fonctionnaires du roi de France, et de sauver li^s richesses 
des compagnies à fourrures, (|m^ d'assur(»r h» sort des co- 
lons. On conteste aujourd'hui Pauthenticité du mot de Vol- 
taire sur les arpents de nei}2:e du Canada; mais si le cynique 
vieillard n'a pas dit le mot, ce fut bii»n \h la i)ensée d(^ la 
plupart des Français Je l'époque. Et cette pensée» s'est 
manifestée crûment lorscpie le «iOuvern(»ment français lit 
banqueroute aux dettes de la colonie et refusa de i)ay(»r les 
obligations d-e son intendance (jui nous avait pillés puis 
abandonnés, cri^vant de faim, épuisés ])ar un demi-siècle 
de guerre contre les Iroquois, les colons de la Ncmvelle- 
Angleterre et les armées de la (îrande-Rretagne. 

Si le traité de I^iris nous avait conservés à la France, 
que serait-il advenu de nous? En présumant que nous 
eussions échappé au régime sanglant de la Terreur, il est 
plus que probable que Napoléon nous eût vendus aux Amé- 
ricains sans même nous consulter, comme il fit de la Loui- 
siane. Eussions-nous survécu à l'Empire, comment nous 
serions-nous accommodés du régime actuel de la France? 
Nous avons conservé, beaucoup plus que nos frères d'outre- 
mer, notre caractère de Normands et de Français du nord: 
nous haïssons d'instinct la centralisation, l'organisation 
administrative, le militarisme légal et tout ce qui consti- 
tue le régime essentiellement impérialiste que Bonaparte 
a donné à la France moderne et que la troisième république 
a maintenu dans toute son intégrité. 

Je résume tous ces faits historiques sans haine et sans 
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amertume; je n'entreprends même pas de les juger. Si 
j'avais à apprécier, comme Français, la conduite de la 
France monarchique à notre endroit et la politique de la 
France moderne, j'indiquerais une foule de circonstances 
atténuantes et de causes incontrôlables. Mais, comme Ca- 
nadien, je dis qu'il est absurde de perdre notre temps à 
manifester des regrets stériles et des aspirations irréali- 
sables. 

Soyons Français comme les Américains sont Anglais. 
Conservons et développons chez nous les instincts, les tra- 
ditions et l'intellectualité que notre origine nous a légués; 
et à ce point de vue, ncms ne saurions trop faire pour main- 
' tenir et fortifier les liens de parenté qui nous unissent à la 
France. Mais nous devons concentrer notre allégeance 
politique et nos aspirations nationales sur le sol du Ca- 
nada. 

Quelques-uns de nos compatriotes envisagent avec bon- 
heur le jour où nous reconstituerons en Amérique, de droit 
comme de fait, une nouvelle France, un état libre où notre 
race dominera sans partage. C'est assurément là un 
rêve légitime et attrayant; et le travail des siècles 
peut le réaliser plus rapidement que les apparences ne l'in- 
diquent. Mais c'est encore un rêve; et ce qu'il faut faire, 
c'est le devoir du moment. 

Le meilleur moven de conserver nos traditions na- 
tionales et de préparer notre avenir, quel qu'il soit, ce n'est 
pas de vivre dans les souvenirs d'hier et les aspirations de 
demain, mais d'exécuter fidèlement le travail de la journée. 

Nous sommes les voisins et les associés d'une majorité 
anglaise. Nous ne voulons pas que nos concitoyens res- 
serrent les liens qui nous attachent à l'Angleterre, ni qu'ils 
rompent à leur avantage l'équilibre des deux races au Ca- 
nada. En retour, nous ne devons pas blesser leur sentiment 
national et leurs justes susceptibilités en désirant un rap- 
prochement politique vers la France ou une rupture de la 
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Conféd-ératîon canadienne. Restons solides snr le terrain 
où les circonstances de Thistoire nous ont plac<:'»s. Ri^sîstons 
fermement à l'absorption politique du Canada dans l'Em- 
pire et à l'extinction de notre nationalité au Canada. Res- 
pectons la foi que nous avons jur(% à l'Angleterre et à la 
majorité anglo-canadienne: c'est le meilleur moyen de 
leur faire respecter leur propre parole. 

II importe h notre sécurité de convaincre les Anglo-Ca- 
nadiens d'un fait d'ailleurs indéniable: c'est que ce n'est 
pas il titre de Français mais jl titre de Canadiens que nous 
ne voulons pas nous rapprocher de l'Angleterre et assumer 
des obligations nouvelles dans son Empire. 

C'est, du reste, sur ce terrain de la nationalité que se 
manifestent les excès dangereux que j'ai signalent tantftt: 
l'avilissement en face des Anglais, la haine et l'injure dès 
qu'ils ont le dos tourné. L'instinct de race est, comme 
tous les instincts naturels, un puissant moyen d'action in- 
dividuelle et sociale; mais, comme les autres instincts, il 
doit être contrôlé et tempéré par la raison. Sinon, il peut 
conduire à des erreurs funestes (4 devenir l'agent le plus 
efficace de notre désagrégation nationale. 

C'est à l'instinct de race que les politici(Mis font appel 
pour nous aveugler lorsqu'ils sont forcés d(» choisir entre 
l'i devoir et le pouvoir, (''est au même instinct qu'on 
s'adresse lorsqu'on veut forcer le peuple à donner sa con- 
fiance aux hommes de son sang, même lorsqu'ils trahissent 
ses intérêts nationaux ou qu'ils déshonorent la position 
qu'ils occupent en se livrant à la corrui)tiou, à la débauche 
et aux malversations de toutes sortc^s. En un mot, (*'est 
en spéculant sur cet instinct qu'on cherche souvent à nous 
inspirer une indulgence coupable pour les renégats et les 
agioteurs de notre race. C'est ce genre de ])atri()tisme que 
le docteur Johnson, si je ne me trompe, a si bi(*n caracté- 
risé en disant qu'il est le dernier refuge du vaurien. C) 



(1) Patriotinm in the last refuge of a rotjne. 
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Discours du 24 juin. 

J'Ouvre ici une parenthèse sur les discours de la St-Jean- 
Baptiste. 

Loin de moi la pensée de condamner ces manifestations 
périodiques de notre existence nationaile. Elles sont belles, 
légitimes; elles devraient être fructueuses. Mais pour 
que cette dernière condition s'accomplisse, il importe que 
notre patriotisme ne se dépense pas tout entier en proces- 
sions, en étalage de drapeaux^ en chars^ allégoriques, en 
tapage de trompettes et de pétards, en banquets et en dis- 
cours. 

Permettez-moi une courte analyse de ces harangues so- 
nores dont les thèmes habituels sont: Nos Ancêtres; notre 
Langue, nos Institutions, nos Lois; notre Religion et notre 
Nationalité. 

Il est sans doute très beau de faire le panégyrique de nos 
ancêtres; mais il importe surtout de travailler à nous 
rendre dignes d'eux. Et si leurs cendres doivent tressaillir 
de joie dans leur tombe humble et glorieuse, que ce soit en 
nous voyant continuer l'œuvre qu'ils ont si bien commen- 
cée, plutôt qu'en entendant un éloge pompeux sortir une 
fois l'an des lèvres de ceux qui n'ont pas honte de déshono- 
rer la mémoire de nos pères et de vendre pour un plat de 
lentilles le patrimoine qu'ils ont eu tant de peine à nous 
conserver. 

(Chantons les beautés de notre langue; mais le meilleur 
témoignage que nous puissions lui rendre, c'est de la bien 
apprendre et de la bien parler. Souvenons-nous qu'elle est 
essentiellement la langue de la droiture, du courage et du 
respect à la foi jurée. Ne la souillons pas en la faisant 
l'instrument du mensonge, de la bassesse, des passions 
vulgaires et de la trahison. 

Glorifions-nous de nos institutions; mais ne nous conten- 
tons pas d'en faire l'éloge. Si nous voulons qu'elles con- 
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tinuent d'être bonnes, rendon8-les sans cesse meilleures et 
de plus en plus propres à servir à notice pays et à notre 
race. En ces temps de concurrence acharne^, c(mix qui s'ar- 
rêtent sont foulés aux pieds. 

Soyons or^i^ueilleux de nos lois: elles témoijxnent de l'in- 
telli<»:ence et de la science de ceux (|ui les ont fait(*s; elles 
réunissent les nieilleuiH\s (jualités des lois f]*an<;aises dont 
nous avons hérité et dc^s lois anglaises (pu» notre clianjj^e- 
ment d'allé<»eance nous a données. ]\rais vt^illons surtout 
à ce que ceux (pii les font ne les vendent pas, à ce que 1(*h 
ju{«^es qui les interprètt^it ne l(*s fass(Mit pas méju-iser. 

Bénissons I>i(Mi qui nous a conservé la foi d(* nos pères. 
^Fais de mémo qu'il ne faut pas nous con< (Miter d'être» pa- 
triotes le 24 juin, ])r<Mions «j^arde d(» n'être catholi(iU(»s (pie 
le dimanche ot l(»s jours de fHon d'ol)li<^atîon. N'oublions 
pas qu'une minorité (*st tenue à un c(»rtain (l(»<»;ré d(» sup(*- 
riorité morale sur ceux qui l'cmtoun^nt, plus nombreux et 
plus riches. Nous nous glorifions volonticM's d'(Hre en 
Amérique les ap(>tres de la vraie foi et des traditions fran- 
(;aîses: pr(Mdions par nos act<^ pluw (pi(^ ]n\v nos jiaroh^s. 

Etant catholiques, soyons probes, aust(M*es dans nos 
mœurs: que notre conduite ne soit pas la condamnation 
de notre foi. Et surtout, ne soyons pas catholiques dans 
la seule gouverne de notre vie priv(%, mais t(Mnoi<i:n()ns de 
notre foi dans les manifestations de notre vie sociale et 
nationale. Prouvons à nos concitoyens protestants la vé- 
rité du mot de Guizot, protestant lui-même: que l'Eglise 
catholique est une grande école de respect — ncm seule- 
ment du respect dû à autrui, mais du respect que nous 
nous devons h nous-mêmes. Opposons ce respect au sati- 
risme qui désagrège les vieilles soci(^tés; opj)()sons la vraie 
charité à l'égoïsme qui nous envahit, le désintéressement 
au culte de l'or, la vraie probité, fille de l'honneur, à la 
seule crainte des lois, mère des compromis, des opérations 
louches et de tous les détours d'une fausse conscience. 
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Français d'origine, faisons respecter notre nationalité 
et nos traditions, faisons aimer la France en reproduisant 
ses meilleures qualités plutôt qu'en cherchant à opérer un 

* 

rapprochement politique impossible que, du reste, aucun 
d'entre nous ne désire. 

Faisons renaître ou développons en nous-mêmes les 
traits caractéristiques de la race française: le sentiment 
profond de l'honneur individuel et national, l'exactitude 
et la probité plutôt que la hardiesse des opérations com- 
merciales, l'esprit d'économie, la persévérance et la per- 
fection du travail, la culture approfondie et variée des fa- 
cultés diverses de l'intelligence. 

Nous ne pouvons songer à dominer par la force — et 
certes, je suis loin de le regretter: cherchons à équilibrer 
notre situation par les qualités du caractère et la supé- 
riorité de l'esprit. 

Parmi les dangers qui nous menacent sur ce terrain, 
je signali^rai particulièrement l'amour de Targent. Cette 
passion se manifeste également chez nos voisins; mais elle 
I)rend chez eux un caractère de force qui lui enlève quelque 
chose de son matérialisme abrutissant. Pour l'Anglo- 
Saxon, la possession de l'or est le moyen suprême de domi- 
ner: c'est un instrument d'action et de puissance. Ses 
facultés le portant naturellement aux opérations finan- 
cières, la fortune n'arrête pas chez lui l'activité et le goût 
du travail. Moins âpres au gain, nous poussons moins loin 
que lui la ccmrse à la richesse. Plus vite rassasiés, nous 
ne trouvons dans la fortune qu'un instrument de jouis- 
sance: elle développe en nous la vanité, Tégoïsme et l'amour 
du confort et de l'oisiveté. On reproche à l'intellectua- 
lisme d'avoir engendré chez les Français modernes l'in- 
diflférenlisme social; le désir de la jouissance matérielle 
est en voie de produire le même mal chez nous, sans nous 
donner en compensation la supériorité intellectuelle que 
peuvent réclamer nos cousins d'outre-mer; et de plus elle 
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nous met en concuîTcMiiM* avt»c nos voisins an^lo-saxons sur 
lin terrain — (•(»lui îles atTain*s — où ils s(*ront toujours 
nos supériiMirs. 

Inutile <l'insist(»r sur 1rs «lan^rrs <lr eei indilTérentisnie 
que je vi(Mis <le sij»:nali*r. Dans tous ]<*s ptivs (l<Muorratî<]ue8, 
il a })our résultat ininuMliat <l(* livrer la chose ]iul)li(iue aux 
mains «les intriguants (M des faiseurs. Siiu«»s comme nous 
le somuH^s, (Mitoun»s «h» «laiij»«*rs rxt<'*rieurs, i-ctte tcMiilaneo 
pernicieust» nous prive <r('»irMiicnls pn''ci«»ux pour ror«i:ani- 
sation nationale, .le reviendrai tantôt sur 4'c ])oint. 

MOYKNS l'\\i'TI(»\ i:ï PKVOIHS rAKTKTI.I KRS. 

Considérons un instant h's moyens à prendre ])our assu- 
rer 11* f(Uictionnement de n<Mre vie nationale et la ])réservor 
des dan<i(»rs qui la menacent à riiiti'*ricur et à rextérieur. 

Je pourrais résumer ma ]iensé'e en um» phrase: Aimons 

le Devoir! I/accomidiss(Mneni du devoir national n'est 

que le résultat de raccomidiss(Mnent du d(»voir individuel 

par chacun d'entn»-nous. Mais il est des d(»voirs ])articu- 
liers qui incomlxMit à C4»rtain(»s class<*s dirigeantes de notre 
société et je veux ru «lire un mot. 

S'il existe ici un(* classe diri;^eante, c''»st bi(Mi le clergé. 
Nous avons laissé (Mivahir notn» miMitalité par de si sin- 
gulières petit(»sses, (pi'il (*st <lev(»nu pr(»sque impossible de 
parler du chargé canadien-fran<;ais, dt» son histoire et de 
son rôle social, sans s\Mit(Midr(» accuser, soit d(^ flagornerie, 
soit d'insolence sacrilège». Ceci ticMit sans doute au rôle 
absolument exceptionnel cpra joué 1(» clergé canadîen-fran- 
(;ais. 

11 suffit di» d'étudier Thistoirt» <le notn* pays pour com- 
prendre l'importance et la Ix^auté <1(* et» rôle. Lorsque nous 
restâmes abandonnés aux vain(|U(Mirs, plus que ruinés, 
affamés, privés dc^s élénuMits les plus essentiels à la vie 
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d'un peuple, le clergé dut faire face à une situation presque 
désespérée. Tandis que tous les fonctionnaires et un 
nombre considérable d'hommes de profession, de négo- 
ciants et de nobles nous quittèrent, le prêtre resta. Je 
sais bien qu'on a établi que l'exode des classes dirigeantes,. 
i\ l'époque de la conquête, ne fut pas aussi complet qu'on 
le croit généralement. Il n'en est pas moins certain que les 
nobles et les bourgeois restés au Canada ne formaient 
qu'une catégorie peu nombreuse d'individus, dont la 
fortune avait été plus ou moins entamée par les guerres. 
Ils ne constituaient assurément pas une classe sociale qui 
jjût guider le peuple dans sa voie nouvelle. Seul le clergé 
conserva sa situation et son influence collectives autant 
que personnelles. Ce n'est que justice de dire qu'il fut à 
la hauteur de sa tâche et qu'il gouverna admirablement 
notre pauvre barque désemparée. Il sut faire accepter au 
peuple la situation que le changement d'allégeance lui 
avait faite. Il conserva chez nous l'attachement à la foi, à 
la langue et aux traditions, l'amour du sol, l'esprit d'union 
et de résistance passive, la seule alors possible. Il réussit 
en même temps à apaiser l'amertume et les haines que les 
luttes sanglantes de la conquête avaient laissées dans les 
cœurs. On peut discuter l'attitude du clergé dans cer- 
taines circonstances difficiles: les guerres de l'Empire, la 
révolte de 1837; mais à moins d'ignorer notre histoire, ou 
de la lire en sectaire ou en badaud, ou ne peut contester 
que le rôle du clergé fut tout à la fois ferme, conciliant, 
éclairé et profondément patriotique. 

Ce rôle s'est nécessairement modifié avec les circons- 
tances. N()5î prêtres ont dû longtemps assumer des 
fonctions sociales et même politiques qui n'appar- 
tenaient pas en elles-mêmes à leur caractère sacerdotal. 
La croissance de la nation, le développement des forces 
sociales, la diffusion de l'enseignement ont peu à peu 
formé des hommes et des classes dirigeantes à qui re- 
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venaient de droit l'exercice des fonctions qne le clergé 
avait été obligé de remplir durant de longues années. Ce 
déplacement ne s'est pas accompli sans qu'il en résultât 
quelques frottements et môme parfois des crises doulou- 
reuses. Mais, à tout prendre, la transformation s'est bien 
opérée. 

Ce qui subsiste îl mes yeux, à travers cette évolution, 
c'est que le clergé est encore et doit rester notre classe 
dirigeante par excellence. Il forme chez nous une véri- 
table aristocratie morale et intellectuelle dont les titres, 
gravés dans le cœur du peuple, sont ])lus solides que 
les parchemins de n'importe quelle courcuine. Je suis de 
ceux qui veulent le maintien de C(»tte aristocratie; et pour 
rien au monde voudrais-je i\\\e nos prêtres devinssent de 
bons bourgeois, plus considérés à cause de l'opulence de 
leurs maisons et de leurs équipages «pftMi raison de leur 
grandeur sacerdotale et patriotique. 

J-ai signalé tantôt les dangers que nous offre l'amour 
du confort, de Taisance et de l'oisiveté. C'est à nos curés 
qu'il importe le plus de dénoncer cette tendance à l'obésité 
morale qui nous menace et à lui opposer l'(»xemple du dé- 
vouement, de l'activité intellectuelle, de la simplicité des 
mœurs, de l'urbanité des manières. 

Corps enseignant. 

Parler du corps enseignant, c'est r(^ster dans la sphère 
d'action du clergé, au moins quant i'i l'enseignement supé- 
rieur. Tandis qu(^ le matériali-^ue et ce qu'on me per- 
mettra d'appeler le snobisme moral ont pénétré les pro- 
grammes d'étude de la i)hii)art des pays civilisés, nos 
grandes maisons d'éducation sont restées essentiellement 
indépendantes et religieuses. C'est un élément de supé- 
riorité qu'il faut conserver. !Mais si nous voulons ré- 
sister au nivellement, il est essentiel que ceux qui sont 
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à la tête de no« universités, de nos collèges et de nos 
écoles supérieures les rendent inattaquables au point de 
vue de la compétence du personnel enseignant et qu'ils 
adaptent leurs méthodes et leurs programmes pédago- 
giques aux besoins d'aujourd'liui et même ù ceux de 
demain . 

Je ne fais aucun cas des critiques systématiques et de 
tous les ticfi (jui s'attaquent à toutes les œuvres dont 
l'Eglise et ses prêtres conservent la direc'-tion. C'est un 
des glorieux privilèges de la foi catholique d'être en butte, 
non seulement îl la i)ersécution violente, mais même aux 
piqûres d'é])ingles qui ont anéanti plus d'oeuvres et de 
doctrines humaines que l'épée et le canon. Mai<s précisé- 
ment à Cause de cette surveillance <*ontinuellement jalouse, 
il est essentiel que les maisons d'éducation restées sous 
l'autorité de l'Eglise se mettent à l'abri de tout reproche 
bien fondé. 

Je ne m'attarderai pas sur la question de l'enseignement 
technique. Mais je veux dire un mot de la formation mo- 
rale de notre jeunesse étudiante. Il me semble que nos 
éducateurs rcMloutent trop de laisser pénétrer dans leurs 
institutions les journaux, la politique, les questions d'ad- 
ministration et d(* finances, et même les scandales de la 
vie publique. Je comprends qu'il leur répugne de mettre 
les âmes jeunes et ])ures qui leur sont confiées au contact 
de la boue et d(»s oi-dures de la rue. ^lais ces jeunes gens 
dont ils s'efforcent de faire des hommes devront descendre 
demain dans la rue. Si on ne leur a pas appris qu'il faut 
éviter de marcher dans cette boue, comment sauront-ils 
suivre le droit chemin? 

La transition du collège k la vie publique est trop 
brusque. D'une vie régulière, bien ordonnée, où tous les 
précipices sont cachés ou soigneusement bordés de garde- 
fous paternels et solides, nos jeunes gens passent tout à 
coup à une liberté complète qui les saisit, les grise e^t les 
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égare. Au point de vue des idées politiques^ ils retombent 
dans le moule étroit, rouge ou 6teu, où leurs pères et leurs 
grand'pères ont passé avant eux. Et pour leur gou- 
verne particulière dans Texercice de leur profession ou 
de leur métier et dans l'accomplissement de leurs devoirs 
civiques, ils imitent naturellement la conduite de ceux 
qui les entourent, d'une foule «de gens haut cotés, maires, 
échevins ou marguilliers, qui se garderaient bien de 
commettre le moindre délit personnel, mais qui ne se 
font aucun scrupule de se faire les auteurs ou les com- 
plices de toutes sortes de malversations publiques. Il se 
produit ainsi dans notre société ce phénomène étrange, je 
pourrais m<^me dire monstrueux, d'une éducation profon- 
dément chrétienne, de la pratique à peu près universelle 
de la religion, et d'une fausseté de conscience et d'une cor- 
ruption morale très marquées dans le gouvernement de la 
chose publique. Il y a là un mal et un danger qu'il serait 
criminel de ne pas dénoncer. 

Qu'on laisse pénétrer dans les collèges, au moins par la 
voix des journaux, les clameurs et les vilenies de la rue! 
Et tout en formant l'intelligence et le caractère du jeune 
homme, qu'on lui apprenne à discerner, à la lumière des 
principes religieux et des vérités intellectuelles qu'on lui 
inculque, tout ce qu'il y a de faux, de laid et de déshono- 
rant dans les agissements de la société. Qu'on lui grave . 
en même temps dans l'esprit qu'il a des devoirs il accom- 
plir envers la communauté sociale, aussi importants que 
ceux que réclament sa famille et lui-même. On le préparera 
ainsi à mieux se préserver lui-même de la (-ontagion et ù 
jouer son rôle dans la réforme de cette société dont il sera 
demain l'une des têtes dirigeantes. 

Je ne dirai qu'un mot de l'enseignement primaire et 
secondaire. Nous sommes peut-être trop portés, comme 
l'ont été avant nous les autres peuples, à vouloir surchar- 
ger nos programmes d'études. 11 est moins important 
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d'enseigner beaucoup de choses que d'enseigner, les choses 
qu'il faut et de les bien enseigner. Dans nos campagnes 
surtout, on devrait réduire les études aux matières essen- 
tielles. Il est inutile et dommageable de garder trop long- 
temps à l'école l'enfant qui devra continuer de vivre du 
travail des champs. Pour ceux d'une intelligence et d'un 
caractère exceptionnels, — et c'est à la campagne qu'on 
les trouvera plus souvent, — on devrait fonder plusieurs 
bonnes maisons d'enseignement secondaire, sortes d'étapes 
entre l'école primaire et le collège. Ces écoles suffiraient 
à préparer de bonne heure le jeune homme à l'exercice du 
commerce ou des métiers; et si les circonstances lui per- 
mettaient de pousser plus loin ses études, il pourrait aller 
de là aux maisons d'enseignement supérieur dont le 
nombre et les cours seraient ainsi réduits d'autant. 

Devoirs des hommes publics. 

Je ne ferai pas long le chapitre des devoirs de nos 
hommes politiques. Je suis du métier; et je parlerais 
peut-être sous l'influence d'un dégoût trop vif pour être 
absolument juste. Mais je ne saurais laisser passer 
sous silence les défauts qui résultent de l'état moral dont 
j'ai parlé: je veux dire cet égoïsme, cette paresse intel- 
lectuelle et cette soif de joui^4sance qui paralj^ent tant 
(le caractères et alourdissent tant d'intelligences! 

J'entends souvent parler de " politique pratique ". On 
désigne i)ar \h la possesisicm du pouvoir et les avantages 
qu'il procure. Je ne chicanerai pas ceux qui aiment le pou- 
voir: il serait impossible de constituer un parti politique 
sans lui laisser entrevoir Taccès au faite des honneurs 
comme récompense de ses luttes. Mais je voudrais qu'on 
cherchât davantage à mériter ce succès; qu'on prisût la 
force morale plus encore que le pouvoir, et l'honneur plus 
que les honneurs. Je prétends qu'à la longue, même au 
point de vue du succès, cette politique est la meilleure; et 
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c'est sans eontreflit la plus pratique pour assurer le bon 
jjcouvernement d'un pays et la bonne administration des 
deniers publics. 

Envisagés au point de vue national, les devoirs de nos 
hommes politiques sont de deux sortc^s, à cause de la forme 
particulière de notre constitution. 

A Ottawa, la situation est difficile. Là, comme partout 
où nmiH sommes en contact avec l'élément an^rlais, nous 
avons deux danj::ers à éviter: celui de nous laisser paraly- 
ser, de servir d'instruments aux coteries, de jouer entre les 
mains de nos alliés p<)liti(]ues le rôle de racoleurs de vot<*s 
français à leur bénéfice et de sacrifier les droits de notre 
nationalité aux intérêts de parti; — et celui de nous isoler, 
de mettre notre race en butte à la haine ou à la méfiance 
de ceux qui nous connaissent mal. Nos re])résentants au 
parlement fédéral ont pour mission d'inspirer la confiance 
et le respect, de parler et d'aj^ir avec courage, avec pru- 
dence et avec fermeté. Je vcms laisse à juper si ce pro- 
gramme s'accomplit. 

A Québec, la situation est à la fois plus facile et plus 
dangereuse. Elle est plus facile ])arce (jue n(ms sommes 
chez nous, parce que nous sommes maîtres de nos lois et 
de notre administration. Elle est plus dangereuse, pré- 
cisément parce que nous sommes chez nous, et qu'ayant 
en main le gouvernement de la seule ])rovince française 
du Canada, nous seront jugés sur nos actes. 

Nos législateurs provin<-iaux sont-ils bien pénétrés de 
leur responsabilité morale? Se rendent-ils comi)te que 
chacjue loi mauvaise qu'ils votent, <iue chaque faute 
administrative qu'ils commettent peut devenir un clou 
dans le cercueil où. notre indéi>endance législative serait 
enfermée? Souhaitons que le malheur nous soit épargné 
d'avoir un jour à nous dépouiller nous-mêmes de nos pré- 
rogatives et de notre autonomie provinciale parce que 
nous n'aurons pas d'autre moyen de nous délivrer d'un 
parlement corrompu ou impotent! 
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Classe dirigeante. 

Je ferai appel ici à tous ceux qui peuvent constituer une 
classe dirigeante en dehors des partis politiques, à tous 
ceux qui, par leur fortune, leur intelligence et leur position 
sociale, peuvent influer sur Popinion publique et faire ou 
défaire les parlements. 

Le secret de la grandeur politique de l'Angl-eterrey 
ce qui lui permettra i)eut-etre de se relever de sa dé- 
chéance actuelle, ce sont moins ses hommes d'Etat et son 
parlement que la force et Taction sociale de ses classes 
moyennes. Il serait à scmhaiter qu'une classe de ce genre 
se formât chez nous et fît sentir son influence dans les 
luttes politiques et surtout dans la direction de nos grands 
journaux. 

Il en est trop parmi nous qui sont convaincus que la po- 
litique appartient aux politiciens, comme la loi appartient 
aux avocats et la mwlecîne aux médecins. Dans une démo- 
cratie, la politique» ai)partiont h tout le monde; les gou- 
vernants ne sont que les mandataires des gouver- 
nés, et si les gouvernants sont pervers ou impotents, la 
faute en est aux gouvernés. Et plus votre influence so- 
ciale est grande, i)lus vous êtes tenus de veiller à la con- 
duite de ceux qui administrent la chose publique — fédé- 
rale, provinciale» ou municipale. Ne dites pas que le peuple 
est stupîde ou corrompu, qu'il accorde ses suffrages à des 
faîs(Mirs ou à des (»mplfttr<»s. Si, riches, influents ou ins- 
truits, vous avez négligé d'éclairer et de diriger le peuple, 
vous avez non seulement perdu le droit de l'accuser, mais 
c'est vous qui êtes les coupables. 

Je connais maints personnages respectables et bedon- 
nants, pleins de r(»ntes et de vertus, qui lèvent les bras au 
ciel et déversent les flots de leur mépris sur la politiqtue 
et les politiciens, sur la charte et les échevins. Ils se 
gardent, d'ailleurs, de s'imposer le moindre sacrifice per- 
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sonnel pour réformer les mœurs; ils livrent, sans scrupule, 
la caisse publique aux fripons et l'oeuvre nationale aux 
renégats. Ceux-là ont beau se glorifier d'être des pères et 
des époux modèles et se rendre dignes du triomphe de l'épi- 
taplie bourgeoise, je leur dis, moi, qu'ils sont des malfai- 
teurs sociaux. C'est cette race d'égoïstes vertueux et sa- 
tisfait*;, dont le Pharisien de l'Evangile r(**4te le ty^K^ ac- 
compli, qui me fait dire souvent, sans paradoxe, que les 
honnêtes gens sont responsabli»s de hi plui)art <h»s crimes 
sociaux. 

Fkmmes canadiknnks. 

Oserai-je dire un mot de l'action sociale (pie la f(»mme ca- 
nadienne peut et doit exercer? Je ne sais si vous vous 
rendez bien compte, Mesdames, de» tout ce (pie vous i)ouvez 
pour le bi(^n de votre ])ays. C'est vous <pii imprimez à l'en- 
fant, à cet Age où son cœur et son c(»rv(»aii iw sont (lu'une 
pâte molle entn* vos mains, c(»s traits indélébiles (pii le 
font ce (pi'il sera tonte sa \U\ C'(»st vous (pii fornu»z le 
cœur (»t le caract(*re; (»t comme l(»s poui)l(»s se gouv(»rnent, 
grandissent ou d(»gvn(*rent i)ar I(»s manif(*sta(ions de leur 
t(»mp(^rament beaiicou]) pins (pu» par Icss œ'uvres de l'intelli- 
genc(^ c'(»st (^ntre vos mains (pu* r(»pos(* vrainuMit l'avenir 
de notre nationalit(\ Nous serons ferm(»s, ccmrageux, in- 
tc'^gres (4 g(m('4'eux, mms ])()ssèd(M'ons tons les (Méments 
<le lutte et de sncc(*s, si vous savez ai)i)ren(li'(» à ces petits 
êtres que vous aimcv. tant autre chose que boire et man- 
ger, si vous leur faites coin])rendre di» bonne heure qu'on 
n'est pas cr(H» et mis au monde pour se bien nourrir d'abord, 
se bien vêtir ensuite et, plus tard, avoir une belle position 
et faire de l'argent. 

En dehors du foyer de la famille, mais sans sortir du 
cerch^ plus ou moins étendu. de vos relations sociales, vous 
pouvez exercer une influence salutaire sur l'état moral de 
ceux qui vous entourent. Je ne vous demande pas de vous 
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occuper de politique, de finances ou d'administration mu- 
nicipale, de faire des congrès et de lancer des programmes ; 
mais dans le simple accueil que vous faites aux hommes 
de votre connaissance qui s'occupent de toutes ces choses, 
vous pouvez jouer un rôle très important sur ce terrain. 
Faites comprendre que pour vous plaire, pour se faire 
ouvrir les portes de votre salon ou pour aspirer à la main 
de votre fille, il faut d'abord être intègre et honorable, ne 
pas se mêler aux tripotages véreux et ne pas se ménager 
dans la politique ou ailleurs une popularité et des succès 
de mauvais aloi. Vous contribuerez par là à assainir la 
vie publiquo et la société, et à. faire cesser cette promis- 
cuité scandaleuse des honnêtes gens et des fripouilles qui 
caractérise trop de» nos salons. 

Lks jkuxks. 

Vu mot à vous, j(Mines g(*ns, encore tout pleins du feu pu- 
rifiant de la j(Miu(»ss(\ K(»st(v. longteui])s jeunes, ne prêtez 
]»as troj) tôt Tort^ille aux froides i)arol(*s de ceux qui vous 
disent (jue tout n'est (jue calcul et q\w le patriotisme n'est 
bon qu'à gonll(*r <le périodes sonores les discours du 24 
juin, (tardez votre enthousiasme, gardez-le longtemps, 
gardez-le toujours! Mixis \Hniv qn'û dure, ménagez-le: tem- 
pér(»z-l(» par la i-aisou, iw le (lép(»ns(»z pas à tout prox)os, ne 
le perd(»z pas en (cuvn^s stérilets, ne le souillez pas au con- 
tact d'œuvres mauvaises. Faites pénétrer Tenthousiasme 
en vous-mêmes afin qu'il vous inspire au moment de la 
lutte, lorsque la foi ou la patrie auront besoin de vous. 
Sovez sérieux, cultivez votre intelligence, mettez de la di- 
gnité dans votre vie i)rivée et dans vos manifestations pu- 
blicpies. Vous avez prouvé déjà que vous savez faire face 
aux insultes et oi>poser la résistance ferme et digne aux 
injures grossières. Préparez-vous aux luttes de demain 
en faisant joyeusement le travail d'aujourd'hui! 
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Ten Canadîans travélled through the country for months, met thousands of the'tr jellow 
cilizens, heard and read whai they had to say. The ten do ttot now cUdm that they are 
relying on this as a scientific investigation, nor do they hâve solutions to propose at ihis 
stage. Ail they say is this: hère is what we saw and heard, and hère is the preliminary — 
but unanimous — conclusion we hâve drawn. 

The members of the Commission feel the need to share wtth their fellow dtlzens the 
expérience they hâve been through, and the lessons they hâve 50 far taken from ii. This 
expérience may be summarized very simply. The Comrrùssioners, Uke ail Canadians who 
read newspapers, fully expected to find themselves confronted by tensions and confiicts. 
They knew that there hâve been strains throughout the history of Confédération; and that 
difficulties can be expected in a country where cultures exist side by slde. What the 
Commissioners hâve discovered little by Utile, however, is very différent: they hâve been 
driven to the conclusion that Canada, without being fully conscious of the fact, is passins 
thrnueh thàt frMt^xt rrMx in Stx hixinrv 

The source^ of the crisls lies in th e Province Qj QuebsOL tbaifsct could.be. established 
witfmil an extensiv e inqtdry. There are other secondary sources in. the French-speaking 
minorities of the other provinces and in the "ethnie minorities" — although this does not 
mean in any way that to us such problems are in themselves secondary. But, although a 
provincial crisis al the outset, il bas become a Canadian crisls, because of the size and 
stratégie Importance of Québec, and because it bas inevitably set off a séries of chain 
'reactions elsewhere. 

What does the crisis spring from? Our inquiry is not far enough advanced to enable us 
to establish exactly its underlying causes and its exterU. AU we can do is describe it as 
we see it now: it would î^pear from what is happening that the state of affairs establisfaed 
in 1867, and never since seriously challenged, is now for the first time being rejected by 
the French Canadians of Québec. 

Who is right and who is wrong? We do not even ask ourselves that question; we 
simply record the existence of a crisis wfùch we beUeve to be very serious. If it should 
persist and gather momentum il could destroy Canada. On the other hand, if it is 
overcome, it wiU hâve contributed to the rebirth of a richer and more dynamic Canada. 
But this will be possible only if we face the reaUty of the crisis and grapple with it in time. 

That Is why we believe it necessary to make tfùs statement to Canadians. 

We hâve to commumcate an expérience through whick we hâve actutdty Uved, and to 
show that ample reaUties of everyday Ufe came to reveal the existence, the depth and the 
sharpness of the crisis. 

Moreaver, we are going to hâve to put our cmmtry's divisions on display, and we 
appreciale the dangers of doing so. But the feeling of the Commission is that at this point 
the danger of a clear and frank statement is less than the danger of silence; this type of 
disease cannot be cured by keeping it hidden indefinilely from the patient. Above ail 
the Commissioners are convinced that they are demonstrating a suprême confidence tn 
Canada; because to tell a people plainly, even biuntly, what you believe to be the truth, 
is to show your own conviction that il is strong enough to face the truth. It is in fact to say 
to the country that you hâve faith in it and in its future. 
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Before coming to the idea of the **crisis" it is necessary to follow a long path — ^in eflect to 
retrace the steps of the Commission. For the important thing is not to brandish the word 
''crisis'', as so many Canadians hâve done» but to détermine whether it accurately describes 
the présent situation, and above ail to grasp its true meaning, and to measure its fuU extent. 
This is what the Commission will try to do in the following pages. 

The fîrst part of the Preliminary Report is made up of a single chapter briefly summarizing 
the work of the Commission since its beginning. It leads to the experiment of the régional 
meetings, which is the pivot of this report 

In the second part of the report, we bring together the contrasting opinions we hâve 
heard at the régional meetings. To begin with, there is a short account of the fîrst meetings; 
this is given in considérable détail because they were our fîrst contact with public opinion, 
but above ail because they aroused great interest within the Conmiission itself (Chapter 2). 
Mention will be found there of some of the thèmes which will be systematically explored 
in the following three chapters: the main concepts which Canadians hold of their country 
(Chapter 3); the way in which they normally react to the institutions of ail kinds which 
make up the framework of their everyday life (Chapter 4); and fînally, the différent 
ways in which the people whom we heard related their political opinions to their many 
expériences (Chapter 5). 

In spite of the great diversity of the material thus accumulated, a number of ideas 
émerge from thèse contrasts. In the second part of the report, the Conunission simply 
arranges the ideas it heard; and it is the public which is speaking. In the ttUrd part of the 
report the Commission itself analyzes this material (Chapter 6) and begins to draw some 
preliminary conclusions (Chapter 7). 

A short postscript outlines the future work of the Conmiission. 



The Evidence 

This is not a treatise in social science we are submitting; it is an eyewitness report 
on the Canadian crisis. 

Our main source of évidence has been the séries of régional meetings. Our sources of 
information are more extensive than that, however, and we shall draw, in particular, on 
the following: 

(1) The private meetings arranged when we visited the provincial Premiers (thèse will 
be dealt with in Chapter 1 ) ; 

(2) Other sessions held privately with varions groups, associations and représentatives 
of institutions, particularly in Ottawa, Montréal and Toronto; 

(3) The interviews individual Commissi<niers had in every corner of the country and 
the conférences several of them attended as observers; 

(4) Letters to the Commission; 

(5) Rnally, the newspapers, magazines, books and manuscripts both members and 
staff hâve been continually studying. 

As we point out further on, the members of the Commission bave been constantly 
exchanging and eiCMhmenting dn this M^ 
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Thus, what we refer to hère as ''the évidence" consists in the main of the opinions 
expressed before us. Our preliminary conclusions are based on hundreds of hours of 
listening and thousands of oral and written submissions, none of which, taken separately» 
is of any conclusive value. Indeed, taken as a whole the évidence may seem contradictory, 
but it nevertheless gradually fell into place, revealing some very definite trends to those 
who beard and read it. 

Inevitably of course there remains an élément of personal choice in the sélection of the 
numerous quotations to be found in thèse pages, in spite of ail our précautions (see in 
particular Appendix II); but what appears represents the consensus of us ail, and not the 
sélection of one individual. 

The Commission has relied, particularly in the second part, as much as possible on the 
actual words of the participants at the meetings. We wiU présent their comments in two 
différent ways: a) often we will employ actual quotations, transcribed from magnetic tape 
recordings; b) zt other times we will use the reports of discussion group secretaries or the 
Personal notes of the Conmûssioners, which are not always Verbatim.* For this reason, we 
hâve tried to distinguish between the two kinds of quotations. In the first case, we will use 
double quotation marks, ('*..."), and in the second, single quotation marks ('...'). 
But in both cases, we are sure of their accuracy. 

AH of the Commissioners hâve coUaborated in this report: some of it was written in 
English, some in French, even in the case of individual chapters, sections, and occasionally 
of paragraphs. There is thus no question of a text which was written in one language and 
translated into the other. The reader will find himself going, without diflSculty we hope, 
from the original text to a translation, and vice versa, both in the English and in the 
French version. Because this has been a truly collective effort. 



*Iii ail cases where thèse quotations hâve been translated Irom French into English the original will be given in 
Appendix VI. 



Part One 



Chapter 1 Initial Stages of the Inquiry 



1. At the first meetings held on September 4 and 5, 1963, the mem- 
beis of the Commission had first to leam how to work together. That 
may seem obvious, but we think it a fact woith stating. Ten people who 
know eue anoth»' slightly or not at ail; wbose ori^, cultural back- 
ground, expérience and profession are différent; who, moreover, live 
hundreds or even thousands of miles apart — even thougji they may hâve 
many common interests and a conunon mission — must first of ail get to 
know each oâier. They must see where they stand with each other, they 
must explain their ways of approach, and, at an even simpicr level, agrée 
on tbe meanïngs they attribute to woids. 

2. Tliis is particulaily truc when they hâve received very gênerai 
terms of référence to which more or less wide interprétations can justi- 
fiably be gtven. For instance, just what is the meaning of tbe terms 
"b ilingualis m" and "bj culturalîsm ", used in tbe Commission*s name? 
How should one interpret the expression "equal partoership"? What 
are the framework and the limîts of tbe inquiry to be? To what extent 
should the traditiona! subjects mcntioned year in and ycar out in the 
press détermine spécifie investigations, and what direction should those 
investigations take? 

Any Canadian who bas taken the time lo study our terms of référ- 
ence wîll hâve corne up against the questions we faccd at the start. He 
wîll realize how dîfficclt they are to dcfinc preciscly, and yet at the samc 
time how aiive they are, how they can reawaken historié memories, 
émotions and passions, even in those best prepared to analyze them. 

Hence it was our détermination to conduct our inquiry together as a 
group that led us to common conclusions.* 

3. In OUI opinion, the dominating idea in our terms of référence was 
"equal partnership between the two founding races". This abstract con- 
cept begins to corne alive only when it is applied to spécifie situations. 
But which situations? Our terms of référence would seem to take in every 
aspect of life in the Canadian community: in partlcular the public seclor, 
économie and social life, éducation, cultural life and communications — 
not in their entirety, of course, but insofar as problems arising from the 
co-existence of two languages and two cultures are involved. 

Nor is that ail. The Commission's terms of référence aiso suggest that 
considération should be given to "the contribution made by the other 
ethnie groups to the cultural enrichment of Canada and the measures 
that should be taken to safeguard that contribution". This was a re- 
minder that the mother longue of fourteen per cent of the Canadian 
people is neither English nor French, and that millions of immigrants 
hâve implanted their varions cultures in Canada. Hère again the enrich- 
ing features of such a diversity hâve to be looked into. 

•Cf. AppaidU IV— WoHdng Document, >p«chc< by Ihe Co-ChiiTmen. 
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MirtKifiKff iht (jmtmf^^Hin cauinol forgeC that tbere h in Canada a 
flâflive fHff^iiiiîUrttf fuA large in number it b true^ but wfajch ako has ils 
Un(UiUm% atut il* fi0tt%. According to tbe 1961 Censm tbe lodians oam- 
Irnr ovrr 2i^V/^A;, (lie l'>ikimo abc;ut llJWïO^ approximaiely 1.2 per omt 
«;f flie c^/Mnlry'* popul^lkm. 71ieir numbers are tocreasing rapidly. 
1 Im^kIi f hry nre f he olde»i inhabitants — the early Eskimo and the eveo 
ëHiUëf ImUtm culture» hâve exifted in Canada for thousands of years — 
Uiey nrc ït%% infeyrated in the life o( tbe Canadian community than any 
iHhiff ethnie gnnip, Their position and future prospects would bave to be 
Ihe ohjf^i't of spcchti study* 

We Ihorcforo hiid to establish from the very beginning a very large 
neid of re^ttrch. 
hn f$u0nfuH 4. We could not undertake this research ourselves, for we had 

(<*ii("(*i nolHuii (ho thno nor the compétence to do so* We therefore had to 

c«nli'iiiit It lo exports, especinlly since thèse questions, although they 
nro fiOi|uenlly hrouKht up in certain parts of Canada, hâve seldom 
hoon Ntuillcd in dopth. 

In It liuOi for InstnncOi thnt the French language is hardly ever used 
In Iho frclcrnl Civil Service? To what degrce is it tnie that most of the 
senior poNltlons nre lield by Bngllsh-speaking Canadiens? What are 
tho ret\NonN for thIs stuto of nITairs? What changes would help to 
os(nl)llsh n fnir niensuro of equnlityi ànd what exactly would constitute 
••« fttir nicttsuro'*? 

In U true thnt In a clty like Montréal, where the majority of the 
|>t>pulnlion U Frcnch-speakingi business is carried on almost exclusively 
In I^UKtUli? Why? Assumlng thnt thIs is true, is it inévitable? 

To whnt cxient ts eitucntion being provided in French or English in 
nii^nN whert n l'Ycnch^tpcnklng or English-speaking group is found? 
In tnNitucHon ndequnte In the second language? Sbould the second 
Inn^tv^nj^^ nlwny» be l^rtnch or English» as the case may be? Could other 
IniViUimS^"^ bo tn\ij^ht In public schools where, for instance, Canadians 
of lUniwnn, Vlkrï^ini»n, ItaKan, or Dulch desccnt constitute a large 

U U tnH^ th^t i^n the Englislhspealdns provinces hâve taken amrnj 
\\k^ ^\lm\X\\\hs(^9X ii(^ls o( Prtndi CuiadBuis to Aeir language and 
h> tb^t ^{^ar^i^l» ^^K^^î Or is il on^y some provinces which lunpe 
NxN^ti^ th<ir iXMiUlUnMiils? Or miQr il be dial die constitatioo did noi 
iii\ f^K^I |N«\M<vH Ibc n^^tsi >K<ikli are cMned? Whal is die trae pktHe? 

Alt <mr (K>Ktktat i«i$i^«ktic«s t esp qw Ne lo die needs and 
\>t ^ C»ii;idiM$? Aie AKjr «BdoMl or do diey in dianschn 
l^w^ ^sMi^ %e«$k«S( Md giw ri» lo mdess, evoa diaguotts 

t><« '^«îjtk^ *ie SNiiNniiii^l li f < y l)y ^wry of i ■ l* . *«t 
)^>«( ^>l ^>âM$ <v^iiM iiftst ats ^mI bt «slaed iMMiti Mi ^ die 




the voluotary ageoctes, Canada's image abroad, and so oa. Giveo the 
number and importance of the problems, we needed a vecy large 
rcsearch program and that meant assembling a team of skilled 
researchers. 

5. Most of the examples given ïn the previous paragraph refer to 
the situation of French-speaking Canadians. This may secm surpris- 
ing sirce the Commissîon's terms of référence arc based on the idca 
of equal partnershîp belween the two major languages and cultures 
within the Canadian Confédération. But it must be recognized at the 
outset ihai the Commission was appoinled, at least to some exlent, 
for the purpose of studying the grievances which Frcnch Canadians, 
and parlicularly those in the Province of Québec, hâve been express- 
Ing more and more vigorously, It is French Canada which, through 
its spokesmen, has been expressing dissatisfaction with the présent 
State of affairs and insistîng that it is the victim of inequalities which 
it finds unacceptable. For that reason we were led to study first ihosc 
arcas where grievances are already numerous and where the status 
qoo is under examinatîon, Any olhcr approach would be unrealislic. 

AH the same, it should be made quite clear that this approach is in 
no way meant lo prej'odge any conclusions we may arrive at when we 
hâve gaîned a more thorougH knowledge of the tacts, 

6. Let us go a little further. The Commissîon's Icrms' of référence 
mention the "steps to be laken to develop the Canadian Confédération 
on the basis of an equal partnership between the two founding 
races . . ." This statenaent rests on a dual postulatc, namely, the 
ex istenc e_ of a Canada united by a common political régime on the 
one hand, and the "equal partnership of the two founding races", on 
the olher. 

; The Québec separatists dismiss the first postulate, since they ques- 
tion the very existence of the country.j 

As for "equal partnership between the two founding races", some 
people hâve argued that no mention is made of it either in our con- 
stitution or in our history. In their view, to accept tbe pretnise of 
equal partnership would be tantamount to reaching conclusions before 
the inquiry was begun. Indeed, it is true that what we are discussing 
hère, the principle of equal partnership, is a question of basic orienta- 
tion. It is one legitimate interprétation, among others, of our consti- 
tution and our history. 

The Commission, of course, accepted the double postulate. But al 
the sams time it let it be known that it would welcome ihe opinions 
of those who reject il; of those who look upon the couniry as essen- 
tially English, in spite of the French enclave in Québec; and of those 
who, on the conlrary, renounce the idea of one Canada, since they 
consider equal partnership unfeasible. 
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We shall hâve more to say later about the way m which thèse two 
opposing points of view match each other and spring firom the same 
mentality. Qaims for a dominant position for Âe English langnage 
on the one side lead the other to reject the concept of one Canada, to 
look on Canada as a foreign country, and to want séparation. This is one 
of the essential components of the présent crisis. 

7. But let us go back to the postulate of equal partnership as it 
appeared to us in the autumn of 1963. At that time the Conmiission 
wrote: *'We emphasize that this is not the equality of citizens before 
the law in the usual sensé: that equality is something which is wiitten 
into our statute books and which cannot be tampered with. It is one 
of the foundations of law and of society. 

"The principal object of our analysis is something else: it concems 
the citizen as he participâtes in one or other of the two cultures: it is 
the equality of the English-speaking person and French-speaking person 
as such, whatever their ethnie origin may be." 

And further on: **There is a difficult problem that will certainly con- 
front us: we must ask ourselves how we can possibly reconcUe the 
exigencies of cultural equality and parliamentary democracy in a coun- 
try where the représentatives of the two cultures are not equal in 
number."* * 

8. Meanwhile practical matters required our attention, for we had 
to find accommodation, recruit a compétent staff and organize the 
administration. 

As our inquiry was to concem the two languages and the two cultures, 
should the entire staff be bilingual? This would hâve pleased us, as 
the staff would then hâve reflected the make-up of the Commission, 
whose members ail understand both languages with the resuit that every- 
one can speak his own tongue and be understood by ail. But we soon 
realized that we would hâve to set aside this requirement — ^it would 
hâve made recruitment too difficult or we would hâve had to engage 
mostly French Canadians or récent immigrants to the country. That was 
the first lesson reality was to teach us. 
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9. On November 7 and 8, 1963, the Commission held a preliminary 
public hearing in Ottawa. Members of the public weie invited to corne 
and express Aeir opinions on the meaning of the Conmûssion's ternis 
of référence and the way in which the Commission should proceed with 
the inquiry. 



*Cf. Appendix IV. 



Five meetings werc hdd in two days' time and the Commission beard 
the opinions of 76 associations and individuals from seven provinces of 
Canada who represented, semi-offidally at least, a wide range of insti- 
tutions and gnnips, provincial govenunents (Alberta and Saslc^chewan). 
ettinic gronps. the mass média, the Civil Service, universities, manage- 
ment and labour unions, political parties, artists, patrïotic groups, etc. 

Some of those who came expressed their views vigorously. Many sug- 
gested that the Commission should interpret its tenns of référence in 
the broadest possible sensé. Quite a number emphasized the unique 
nature of the tnquiry, and about fifteen considered that the Commission's 
task was to inform die public as well as the govemment 

The impression we received, partîcularly from the English-speaking 
persons présent, was that the public knew vcry little about the problcm, 
and tliat it would not be wise to ask for statements of opinion which 
might prove oversimplified at this stage. It would be neccssary, therc- 
fore, to encourage discussion from coast to coast, and to invite indi- 
viduals and groups to express their présent opinions spontaneously, in 
the rough, jtist as they occurred to them, without sctting them down 
immediately in formai briefs. 

10. While the suggestions we heard confirmed some of our own im- 
pressions, we hesitated for some time before deciding to give effect 
to them. It is certainly true, that a commission of inquiry, by its very 
existence, through the évidence it brings to light and in the way it 
focusses gênerai attention on a controversial or unfamiliar topic, in- 
fluences public opinion and tends to educate the gênerai public with 
regard to the problem itself — but its maîn fonction and the reason for 
its appointment, is to investigate and not to educate, Thus there could be 
no question of anticipating our conclusions and preaching a doctrine in 
advance. On the other hand, if the Commission were to invite the 
Canadian people to express their opinions freely and in public, would it 
not be overwhelmed? Would it not give fanatics and eccenlrics the 
chance to fill the air with nonsense which ail the mass média of com- 
munication would thcn hasten to orchestrate? A risk was certainly 
ïnvolved. 

11. Il seemed to us, however, that the opposite risk, that we would 
reach our conclusions before a part of Canadian opinion had really 
grasped the problem, was more serions. At that time we were receiving 
warnings from varions sources which went something likc this: 'In our 
area not only are people aslonished at the Commission's ferms of 
référence but a large part of the population, includlng a considérable 
number of leaders who would normally takc part in the draftîng of 
briefs, cannot make head or tail oE them,"* The danger was two-fold — 
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either some associations would refrain from expressing an opinion on 
a problem that seemed obscure, distant, even nonexistent to them, or 
they would express an opinion more or less haphazardly, without havîng 
been able to see the basic éléments of the problem. In addition, the very 
nature of our inquiry implied active participation by as many citizens 
as possible. We had to get into direct touch with them ourselves, apart 
from the work of our researchers. In short, we concluded that an inquiry 
of this kind could not be conducted from an ivory tower in Ottawa. 

12. Insofar as possible we would hâve to be présent at thèse first 
discussions between Canadians in aU parts of the country, noting their 
spontaneous reactions to the formulation of the problem, and thus 
helping to establish a great dialogue from coast to coast. Would this be 
possible? We thought it would. Did our instructions allow us to do so7 
Such an undertaking was clearly justified, since the terms of référence 
authorize the Commissioners **to adopt such procédures and methods 
as they may from time to time deem expédient for the proper conduct 
of the inquiry . . ." Hence the régional meetings that we began to 
organize early in 1964. 

13. We had asked that briefs be submitted by February 1, 1964. As 
that date proved to be too early, it had to be extended to July Ist. 
This would hâve been necessary in any case, as numerous groups and 
individuals were already asking for more time, and expérience proved 
that even on July Ist many of the briefs, particularly some of the more 
important ones, were far from ready. 
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14. We come to the month of January 1964. The Commission had 
finished its preliminary worfc and was starting on a new phase of its 
work. But while the régional meetings were being organized it had 
another task to perform. 

The third paragraph of the Commission's terms of référence deals 
with éducation, which is under provincial jurisdiction. So it seemed 
necessary to meet the Premiers of the ten provinces and to ask them 
officially to co-operate with us. Most of them had already promised 
the Prime Minister of Canada, in principle» that they would do so.* 
The Co-Chahmen accompanied by the two Secretaries, therefore, 
visited the ten provincial capitals.. This tour, zigzagging back and forth 
across the country from capital to capital, and interrupted by other 
duties, lasted from the middle of January until the middle of March. 



*Cr. Appendix IIL Letters exchanged by Mr. Peanon and nine provincial Premiers. 



The interviews were cordial and fruithil. The Premier was accom- 
panied in every case by his Minister of Education and usually by a 
few of his colleagues. On three occasions a Premier bad bis entire 
cabinet witti him, and another introduced several members of bis 
Législative Assembly to us. 

Everywhere the Commission was promised complète co-operation on 
the particular pbase ol its work whidi concems the provinces, namely 
the compilation c^ dctailed information on language teaching and other 
aspects of éducation connected wiâi our fleld <A inquiry. Our staff 
can vouch for the co-operation which bas since been forthcoming, and 
can foresee its future value. 

15. Thèse trips aiso enabled tbe Chainnen to talk to représentatives of 
business, éducation, joumidism, urban and mntl organizations. Thus 
they came into contact with over 500 oulstanding Canadians from many 
backgrounds, cultures, beliefs and occupations. In a way, despile the 
private character of thèse meetings, it was like a dress rehearsal for 
ihe régional meetings. 

16. The topics of discussion began to émerge almost automatically. 
It was then that peopie in English-speaking Canada began to ask the 
<]uestions we hâve heard time and again since. Foc example: 

— 'Why do you want to make us speak French hère in X ... ? ' 

— 'What do you want us to do? Around hère we ail get along well 
togcther. Tbere are no problems hère.* 

— 'What does Québec want?' 

To the first queston ('Why make us speak French?'), the Chainnen 
answered that nothing was furlher from theîr thoughts, that the Com- 
mission had never imagined that the idea was to make ail Canadians 
bccomc bilingual. On the contrary, the Commission is convinced, and 
has been saying since October 1963 that în ail probability large parts 
of Canada, both French-speaking and English-speaking, would remain 
unilingual. 'In that case,' another person would ask, 'what is the point 
of your inquiry?' The Chalrmen would reiterate that in the view of 
the Commission it is a matter of seeing how Ihc co-existcnce of. two 
communities, one French and tbe other English-speaking, can best 
be worked out within a single country. We often felt that this repjy 
seemed unreal and remote to many peopie. 

For each person, naturally, was thinking of a provincial or régional 
aspect of the problem; 'no problem hère' meant — if we hâve correctiy 
inlerpreted many reactions — 'We hâve reached a certain kind of balance 
among Lhe various cultures herc. Biculluralism might destroy that 
balance which was often diffîcult to achieve.' In the Prairie Provinces 
and in Britïsh Columbia in particular, peopie talked of a multiplicity 
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of cultures, of how each culture wanted to stay alive, and of the 
danger of balkanization such tendencies might create in Canada. As 
the conversations progressed, however, it became obvious that hardly 
anywhere were the problems entirely solved, even locally, and that 
it was useful to bring them up for discussion. 

As for the last question (*What does Québec want?'), it is such a 
central question that it would be pointless to dwell on it at this pre- 
liminary stage. 

17. Canadians who are neither of British or of French origin, and 
thus belong to what are usually referred to as the "other ethnie groups**, 
in many cases shared thèse views. Others, however, again on the Prai- 
ries, repeatedly advanced one spécifie point: *If two groups are privi- 
leged/ they pointed out, 'that makes ail the others, and that means us» 
second-class citizens.' Some were even afraid they might be witnessing 
a manœuvre intended to take away rights they already had; the Chair- 
men noted the sometimes dramatic nature of this fear. They would 
then reiterate the policy the Conmiission had already adopted with re- 
gard to the "other" cultures, which we described above. Nevertheless, 
we were to hear thèse comments echoed many a thne at the régional 
meetings. 

18. Our first contacts with French-^peaking Canada did not reveal 
anything we had not anticipated, unléss it was the extrême suspicion 
with which a large part of Québec looks on anything that is initiated 
by Ottawa, and its considérable scepticism as to English Canada's abil- 
ity and désire to understand French Canada. Some said irritably: *We 
hâve been submitting our claims for thirty, fifty and even a hundred 
years, and there hâve never been any results — ^why should we begin 
again now?'^ The divergent préoccupations of French Québec and the 
"French minorities" of the other provinces were very évident. French- 
speaking Quebecers spoke insistently of their own future — ^they were 
not particularly concemed about that of the French minorities. The 
représentatives of those minorities often appeared to be badly informed 
about what is happening today in Québec, to such an extent that they 
are poor interpreters to their Engjiish-speaking fellow citizens of what 
is going on in that province. In short, régional différences seemed, dur- 
ing this first sampling of opinion, to be almost as marked in French 
Canada as they were in English Canada, despite the fundamental unity 
of each of the two communities where language and culture are con- 
cemed. 

It would hâve been unwise to draw hasty conclusions from thèse 
rapid and relatively few contacts. They nevertheless enabled us to assess 
more accurately the disturbing seriousness of the situation. 

At this stage the régional meetmgs began. 



Tlie Reposai Meetings 

Twenty-three régional meetings were held across Canada, from Vic- 
toria to Sl John's, Nfld. In this way we met over 3,600 individuals at 
sessions held during the day, and approximately 8,200 at the e^^ning 
sessions.* 

19. The Commission does not prétend that thèse public dtscossions 
were a séries of sciend&caily conducted tests oî opinion from wtiich they 
can draw finn and accurate conclusions. In tlie first place, despite our 
best efforts, the vaiious social and ethnie groups were not equally lepre- 
sented. Jouroalists, and pétale of Ukrainiao ori^, for instance, were 
lelatively more numerous at the re^onal meetings; whereas few farm- 
eis, or Canadians of Oerman descent, attended. In addition, tbe com- 
position of the audience varied considerably from one meeting to an- 
other. Finally, the choice of twenty-three centres, justiâed thou^ it may 
faave been, was somewhat arbitrary. 

We nevertheless feel entitled to attach a great deal of importance 
to the opinions expressed before us. Tbe very fact that joumalists and 
certain kinds of intdlectual and commnnity leaders weie particularly 
numerous at the daytime meetings leads us to believe that we heard 
a wide range of opinions of those people who, because of thdr duties 
or their positions, '^n speak with weight and ability oiï a oumber of 
matters that fall withîn the Commission'a terms of référence. 

20. It should aiso be noted that the geoerally courteous and serious 
atmosphère in which the discussions took place cncouraged freedom of 
expression. There were very few verbal outbursts. On the whole we 
heard frank, direct and vigorous opinions expressed at times calmly, at 
others heatedly, but ncarly always in a well-mannered way. Particularly 
in the small group meetings people felt frce to express their opinions 
as frankly and strcngly as they considered appropriate. Moreover, the 
spirited discussions that took place at thèse meetings discouraged par- 
ticipants frora speafeing flippantly and led them to emphasizc points 

, they thought essentia! to an undcrstandîng of the situation. It was a kïnd 
ot atmosphère that favoured the émergence of reasoned arguments 
and firm judgments — the most meaningful, perhaps, for anyone who is 
trying to understand the situation in the country. There were distorting 
factors of course, particularly during the evening plenary meetings. Some 
people who were more used to public speaking than others may occa- 
sîonally hâve cxerted a disproport:îonate influence on the direction and 
character of the discussions. At Chicoutimî and Québec groups of 
separatists used the meetings as a platform to spread their propaganda. 
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But we were fuUy aware of thèse distortions, and in each case we at- 
tempted to give them their proper place in a gênerai perspective. 

21. We believe that this whole expérience was unique» in tbe first 
place because of the actual technique of the meetings, described in the 
Appendices;* and in the second place because the public, contrary to 
expectation, did not corne to listen to speeches but rather to tell us 
what they thought. To a great extent the people présent directed the 
debate to questions they considered particularly important, and the 
discussions took place among the participants themselves. At the begin- 
ning of each meeting one of the joint Chairmen would state that the 
Commission was not there to deliver a message but to keep sttent and 
listen, since it was patiently trying to *'leam'* about Canada. The Chair- 
man usually then suggested three questions which sum up the key prob- 
lem as the Commission sees it: 

Can Englishspeaking and Frenchspeaking Canadlans live together, 
and do they want to? 

Under what new conditions? 

And are they prepared to accept those conditions? 

The Chairman would also mention the présence of other cultures in 
Canada and emphasize that the Commission should and would take 
them into account. 

The unique character of the expérience lies precisely in the fact that 
when thèse points had been established it was up to the public to open 
up the subject with the help of the group leaders, and to start discussion 
on concrète issues. 

22. The value of the régional meetings, indeed, lay in this con- 
tinuai confrontation of the Conunissioners with the varions gather- 
ings. The members of the Conunission said very little, they asked 
few questions, but nevertheless they were there and everyone knew it. 
Their very présence caused the problem to be présent, so much so that 
on several occasions, particularly in those parts of the country where 
one of the cultures has very little day-to-day contact with the other, 
some people believed that it was the Commission that was artificially 
creating the problem, which seemed unreal tothem. However, there 
was nearly always someone who had read or travelled more than his 
fellow citizens who would emphasize the gravity of the situation and 
the dangers facing Canada. The resuit was what we might describe 
as a iruitful kind of tension stimulating people to speak out frankly. 

Often, indeed, participants felt impelled to join the discussion to 
tell of their own expérience or that of someone close to them. 

The origin, training, profession, place of résidence, as well as 
the tempérament and ideas of the partidpants were remarkably diverse. 
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•How do you manage to sort thîngs ôut?'^, observera would some- 
times ask. It was not always easy. However, as the meetings pro- 
ceeded, certain catégories began to form in our minds and it was 
possible to begin the work of classification. 

Forty hours or so spent in a given district certainly are not enough 
to acquire a thorougti knowledge of it, even with the most reliable of 
informants. But when attention is focussed on a spécifie point, on 
the vital question of relations between the two cultures and two 
languages, the mind is concentrated and works more intensely. Com- 
missionere constantly checked their impressions with their coUeagues, 
and in this way were made aware of feelings, émotions, and ways of 
thinking that normally they would hâve missed. Besides, informai 
talks took place before and after the public sessions and provided 
the Commissioners with further insights which often helped them to 
understand better what had taken place at the meetings. 

23. The technique used also had another advantage. The Com- 
missioners travelled rapidly from one point to another, foUowing an 
itinerary that led each one to see somethîng of almost every province. 
When it came to a choice the rule was, as far as possible, to send a 
member of the Commission to areas with which he was the least 
familiar. Thus, quite often, each one found himself catapulted into 
surroundings that were new to him. 

The resuit was that our interest was being constantly reawakened. 
Conflîcting impressions were created by our rapid moves from one 
place to another: Sherbrooke was folio wed by London, Three Rivers 
by Sudbury, Moncton by Chicoutîmi, Chicoutîmi by Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver by Windsor. Commissionera sitting in Calgary could exchange 
their impressions on the téléphone with othera sitting in St John's, 
Nfld. They were struck by unexpected similarities, sharp différences, 
even changes in the psychological climate. They often felt they were 
being rushed; at times they would hâve liked to catch thehr breath 
between two onslaughts. But the established itinerary had to be fol- 
lowed and they had to carry along, in spite of themselves, almost 
against their will, vivid impressions they had gleaned elsewhere. Thus 
a Quebecer in Vancouver, a Westemer in the Maritimes, an English- 
speaking Conunissioner in Québec had to face audiences he was 
unprepared for, bringing him hard up against a reality he had so far 
only leamed about in books. The feeling, at times, was as if one held 
this exceptionally vast country in the palm of one's hand. 

Moreover, when a Canadian of British origin was passionately 
defending unilingualism, when someone was putting the case for cul- 
tural diversity, or when someone had the floor ai^uing separatism, 
one of the Commissionera could say to his colleagues, *that is what 
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I was telling you about, and perhaps you dkl not realize how strong 
thc feeling is." 

An this» of course, leads to assumptioiis and judgments worth only 
what the penon expiessing them is worih. The memben of the Com- 
mission do not prétend to be infallible. They wish to emphasize the f act 
that the conditions under which they were able to work were truly 
unique, so much so that they feel justified in drawing some preliminary 
conclusions from their many-sided expérience. 
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Chapter 2 The First Four Régional Meetings 



24. The fiirst four régional meetings weie bdd in Québec and in 
Ontario. One team of Conunissioners went from Three Riven to Sud- 
bury, and the other from Sherbrooke to London. Right away, strildng 
contrasts betwcen French-spealcing Québec and English-spealdng 
Canada began to appear. 

Broadly speaking, Three Rivers and Sherbrooke* are predominantly 
Fiench Canadian cmtres; Sudbory Is in the beart of a mized conunu- 
nity (with a large French Cenadian minority and many other ethnie 
groups) ; and London is almost ezclusîvely English-spealdng. 

At tbe two meetings in the Province of Québec, young people were 
much in évidence, and weie rather aggressive. The best attended eve- 
ning meeting was in Sudbury, where the audience took a lively interest 
in the proceedings and ezpressed itself quite bhmtly. London was much 
more calm and friendly. 

In Sudbury, attention was largely focusied on educational problems. 
Hère, and ^erever Freoch minorities exist, the problem of the two cul- 
tures is primarily thought about, felt and experienced in terma of the 
school question. 

In addition, a signlficant représentation of other etbnic groups gave 
an added dirnoosion to the discusHons. It was pointed out tbat there 
were many ethnie groups in the area. One participant went so far as 
to State tb^, "AU are trying to retain [their] own coltuie," and that 
therefore Sudbury sets an excellent example for others to follow, Others 
expressed the fear of being crushed between tbe British and the French. 
On several occasions the expression **tliird force" was used to empha- 
size that thèse otherwise dissimilar groups bave in comnum the chaiac- 
teristic of being oetther British nor Frem^ Tliese were points of view 
we were to find again elsewher», especially on the l^tairies.** 

25. What struck us most at the time, however, was tbe comparison 
between Sherbrooke and Three Rivera on the ooe hand. and London on 
tbe other. 
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In both Québec œntres, the dissatisfaction of French C^anadians 
found wide expression, sometimes in moderate tones and along tbe 
traditional Unes of French Canadian nationalîsm, sometimes with a 
passion and even a violence hard to dismiss as purely verbal, partico- 
larly where young people were involved. The relative positions of the 
French and English languages were described as scandalous in areas 
where French Canadians are so prédominant (95 per cent in Thiee 
Rivers, 88 per cent in Sherbrooke). *You bave to know English to eam 
a living . . . English is spoken so much around Sherbrooke, a French 
Canadian has trouble getting ahead if he doesn't know English.*^ And 
yet we were told there are very few contacts between the two groups, 
each of which looks down on tiie other. For example, according to one 
participant, students at the University of Sherbrooke seldom mix with 
students at Bishop*s University; furthermore, Bishop*s students **do not 
want to leam French.**' (Sherbrooke). "English Canadians,** we were 
told, "make no effort to leam French: some of them hâve lived in 
Thrce Rivers for fifty years and still don*t know a word of French. Thcy 
think themselves culturally superior; they own 75 per cent of the local 
capital. The English-speaking bosses don't encourage French Caoa- 
dians to rise to managerial positions — ^not through ill-will mind you, 
but because they forget the very existence of the French Canadians, in 
spite of their overwhelming numbers in the area."* (Threc Rivers). In 
other words, thèse French Canadians in Three Rivers and Sherbrooke 
would think it perfectiy logical, as some of them said, to hâve to speak 
English in conmiunities where they formed a minority of 5 per cent or 
even 12 per cent of the population; but the same people find it an intol- 
érable imposition, where 95 per cent or 88 per cent of the whofe 
population is French-speaking, that someone ^o wants to better him- 
self must speak English. Some of them tell themselves that it is due to 
the superior économie position of their English-speaking fellow dtizens, 
not just locally, but in the province and in the country as a whole. The 
whole System is English/ some say, that*s why the English-speaking 
feel no need to leam French; they*re camping heie like some impérial 
army in a colony.*^ 

Thus the ^'inequalities** they complain about, in the country as a 
whole, and in politics as well as in business, are seen through the prism 
of the local ^^inequalitieis** they expérience and of which they are dee[^ 
consdous. The more lemote, country-wide *inequaUties** ihus become 
more inmiediate, more real, and give rise to highly emotional reactions. 
For instance, to quote an example related to the Civil Service, a trade 
union leader told us of a trip he took as a member of a labour déléga- 
tion to a non-French, non-English country: our hosts *knew they were 
welcoming French Canadians. They saw to it that wherever we went. 



we were greeted by someone who spoke French. And so, throughout 
the couatry, we could get aiong in French — everywhere, that h, except 
at the Canadian Embassy.'* The problem of the French-spealdng minor- 
ities in the other provinces worried some — but only some — of the 
audience. *Why are they so badly treated,' it was askcd, 'vbea we are 
so generous te our English-speaking minority, gênerons to the point 
of letting ourselves be anglicized?*' Statements of this kmd led a nomber 
of people to conclude that thèse French-speakiog minorities are doomed 
because of the attitude of tbe English Canadians, and that the French 
Canadiens should therefore dévote ail thdir efforts to the develcq>me]it 
of a unilingual Québec. 

How can thts state of aSairs be changed, and how, perticularly, can a 
way be found to end the inferior status of French in Québec? Most 
young people felt that the whole syston should be àbtdished, once and 
for ail, and that the province shoidd separate £rom the rest of Canada. 
Others wanted Québec to be gîven broader powers, and demanded a 
new constitution, or major amendments to the prosent constitution. 
There were suggestions that Québec should become unilii^w>^ or at 
least that French be given prioiîty in the province. It was eztremely 
difBcult to isolate the vaiious problems — political, économie and social 
— whîch were reçardcd as ionf.ing a global eatity. Thèse people livc în 
a situatioD Ihat is iiiglily unsatisfaclory to them and damagîng to their 
pride; thèse people want sweeping reforms, and are very impatient. 

26. The atmosphère in London was quife différent. Since it was after 
ail a meeting of the Commission, the subjects that came up for discus- 
sion were much the same, but they came up in a différent order. There 
were some calls for constitution al amendments. Half tbe speakers put 
the blamc squarely on the people of Québec themselves for their 
"inferior status", whilc the other half felt that both sides were at fault. 
It was widely accepted that there îs a "national crisis", or at least a 
ciisis wfaich, from having been limited firsf to Québec, now concems 
ail of Canada because it threatcns the veiy future of the counlry, Ot the 
whole, the audience was friendly, and more than usually well-informcd 
and well-educated. 

However, while people talked to us agaia and again in Sherbrooke 
and Thiee Rivers about sécession and fucdamental reform, the subject 
that evoked the most spontancous reaction in London was the teaching 
of languages, Should Enghsh-sper.kio£ Canadians leam French, or not? 
If so, how? It is not casy, some peopie remarked, in an area where 
only 1 per cent of the people are French-speaking (tliough this per- 
centage is not miicb less than that of the English population in Three 
Rivers). Anyway why should Québec turn up ils nose at English, which 
is now a universal language? That's not Ihe point, back would corne 
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the retort, it is a good thing to leam two languages, and not just for 
practical reasons. But does a commimity like London hâve enou^ 
French teachers? And so forth. 

We report thèse remarks without any intention of sounding ironicaL 
They are» in the main, perfectly serions questions which may be legid- 
mately raised What strikes us hère is not that the people of Londoo 
and those of Three Rivers and Sherbrooke disagreed with each other, 
but rather that they were not talking about the same things. Responses 
were given in London to questions never brought up in Three Riveis 
and Sherbrooke. The concessions offered in the English-speaking conH 
munity were seldom those demanded in the French-speaking com- 
munities. Their clocks were set at a différent time. 

This very point, indeed, was made quite forcefuUy at the time by a 
few speakers who showed an insight and thoughtfulness that was remark- 
able in its accuracy and breadth. In gênerai, however,. their message 
was not understood, or its fuU meaning was partly lost Thus we began 
to sensé the existence of an actual barrier between the cultures, a banier 
that is extremely difficult to cross, and is not merely a resuit of ignorance 
or gross errors of fact. However, it is as subtle as it is real, and can 
hardly be appreciated by anyone who has not experienced it personaUy. 

27. Thèse first meetings enabled us to capture the spirit in which Ibe 
two language communities approach the problem. 

In French Canada, and especially in Québec, little attention was given 
to our terms of référence. The people we met had been living with the 
problem; they had no wish to study it further, as they felt sure that thqr 
understood it ail too well. They proceeded to make assertions, u$iiig 
terms which they rarely bothered to dtefine, but they displayed a keon 
awareness of the urgency of the problem. Inpatience was the order d 
the day.* 

In contrast, English-speaking Canadians, especially those not of 
British stock, regarded the problem as a relatively new one, to such an 
extent that they often felt they had to define it, to make sure they had 
clearly in their mind what they were talking about. Their very défini- 
tions of the problem centered around something they already know, such 



*AAer a discussion group in Québec, a very young separatist handed one of the Commission membcn 
a oopy of an old magazine. *Read Uiis,' he said. 1 found it in my grandfather'i library— yes, my grand» 
fatlier's*, lie added witli a sardonic smile. 'Everything the fbderalists are saying today is already in tliera* 
and hasn*t meant a thing.' Tliis was a copy ofa Montieal magarine, V Action /rançaisê, wiiich had pub l ii h ad 
a séries of articles on bOingualism in 1923. The young separatist pointed out some passages that were undei^ 
lined in an article on bilingualjsm in the fédéral sphère— fhe légal aspect, appearing in Februaiy 192S: 
**English is jpoken by the majority bf Canadians, French by the minority. Thus it is the latter that mott 
constantly try to jusûfy its eidstenoe.** 

— 'Constantly* you're not Joldng,' said our questioncr: 'that has gone on for at least forty yearst Raad 
this too* he continued pointing to another passage aocording to which French, despite the oonqueat *^ 
not an intruder and belongs Just as much as English kk Omada.** 

Young people surrounded us by this time and it was for their benefit that the separatist read m lait 
quotation: some Anglo-Canadians "seem dbposed to ijve a broad interprétation to the law of 1867, and 
to reoognize that Confédération formed an Anglo-French oountiy.** *In 19231* exdaimed the young mao. 
And his friends lau^hed. 
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as the teaching of a second language. They patiently analyzed such 
factors, which are rarely the most significant, and this gave an impres- 
sion of good wiU and serions interest, but aiso, in the long run, a certain 
feeling of futility. 

The two attitudes are easy to explain historically; a minority culture 
is accustomed to protecting itself and is always conscious of its demands. 
This does not alter the fact that there are many real points of friction 
between French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians. The former 
are likely to feel that the seeming incompréhension of their opposite 
numbers is rather too convenient to be believed; the latter too feel they 
are being presented with an over-simplified picture, bom of émotion 
rather than of honest thought. So the dialogue gets off to a bad start. 

28. It would be tedious to describe in détail each of our régional 
meetings. The rest of this report therefore will concern itself with 
gênerai thèmes» several of which were already becoming dear to us, 
and with the contrasting reactions thèse thèmes provoked across the 
country. 

This is a délicate undertaking, because everywhere discussions had 
their own particular flavour. Thus it will be impossible to do justice 
to each meeting and to recapture and commxmicate the richness and 
feeling discovered in each centre. It is hard to portray the tremendous 
diversity the Commission encoimtered and to record ail the conflicting 
images and contradictory opinions which emerged. However, it must 
be attempted. 

We will report the words of the participants just as they were spoken 
to us (except for corrections in granmiar when necessary). Many 
judgments or opinions we heard were obviously based on a mistaken or 
partial view of the reality of the situation. The Commission has more- 
over set up research to look into many of the questions raised by the 
participants. But our main intention in this report is to bring out the 
contrasts in opinions, and only in a few exceptional cases hâve we 
thou^t fit to point out certain errors. Where a misconception itself 
forms an essential part of a judgment, it will hereafter be considered an 
intégral part of the speaker*s vision of his country, or of the partiCular 
situation which he describes. 

On particular points, however, where it is possible to do so without 
breaking the flow of the narrative, we hâve inserted officiai statistics, 
established information or short remarks, in order to underline the 
disparity between certain basic Canadian realities and the ways in 
which varions participants described them. 

Some partiôilarly délicate and complex subjects were also brought 
up. We thought it reasonable to go into them, and while reserving 
judgment on them for the moment, to indicate briefly their importance 
to an undeistanding of the Canadian situation. 
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29. It soon became apparent, as might bave been expected, that 
conilicts in opinion were rooted in widely differing conceptions of the 
Canadian state and society. The image of his country that each Cana- 
dian had forged for himself inevitably determined his assessment of 
the présent predicament and formed the background and basis of his 
participation in the discussions. At once striking contrasts emerged 
bctween French and English-speaking Canadians, and even more be- 
tween French-speaking Québec and the rest of Canada, as eadi tried 
to relate the implications of the co-existence of two cultures to the 
Canada he recognized. 
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30. French-speaking Canadians for the most part accepted without 
discussion the broad basic idea of *'equal partnership** expressed in the 
Commission*s tenus of référence; they proceeded inunediately to 
examine spécifie problem areas such as éducation, industry and the 
public sector. It must be noted, however, that some Québec separatists 
and quasi-separatists* derided the whole idea of equal partnership, 
not so much because they opposed it in principle, as because they felt 
sure it was unattainable or that English-speaking Canadians would never 
allow it to be implemented; thus, from their viewpoint, since equality 
can never be fully realized, Québec must separate, or at least obtain 
the largest possible measure of autonomy. 

Similarly among English-speaking participants there were a number 
who at the outset vigorously denied the relevance for Canada of the 
equal partnership principle. However, many others viewed the idea 
sympathetically; but even among thèse, few appeared to understand 
ail the implications of the concept. 

Hère then was one major contrast: with the exception of the sepa- 
ratists and the quasi-separatists, who consider the goal of equal partner- 
ship to be utopian, the French-speaking Canadians we met, when 
confronted with the idea, said: *It*s a good idea. But it bas nôt yet 
been implemented in this or that field and in the future it must be.* 
Whereas English-speaking Canadians, except for the most négative 
group, would say: *But what is meant by equal partnership? Where does 
the idea come from? What historical and constitutional foundation does 
it hâve?' 



"Equal 
partnership* 



*By the term qua ri wô pu tktbun we are Uyiag to deicribe in an ep|)fOxiiiMite wmy not an orianiaad todal 
movement but a ttate of mind which often maniftsted itself in the régional meetinfi Md in the Province 
of Québec. Nobody datmed to beiong to this groum and w am craatlng Hds claiiiflcatlon lomewliat 
arbitrarily. By quasi-eeparatism we mean a state of mind pccuHar to those who, aithough they hâve not 
cliosen seiHuatism, could probably do so onder certain dtcuonstanoes — and this withoot caosing them any 
great feelhig ordisniption---sioce they were aiready defining thdr position ahnost enlosively f^^ 
point of View. POr a more detailed stody of thelr position see Chapter VL 
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3 1 . Among French-speaking Canadians, the expression "two f ound- 
ing peoples" was quite frequently used. ''Our rig^ts and privilèges in 
tbe Canadian Fédération are not completely honoured, and we fed 
our group shonld bave priority precisely because it is one of the 
foimding races/' stated a Franco-Ontarian in Windsor. 

Typically enough, he was linking the concept of founding peoples 
to the idea of a contract between them, wliich established Frradi 
Canada's rights at the time of Confédération. In the past, two major 
versions of the compact theory bave been elaborated: a compact 
among provinces and a treaty between "races". Quebec*s rights (and 
those of the other provinces) bave been based on the first version; the 
rights of French Canadians throughout Canada on the second. We 
encomitered protagonists for both ideas, and in each case resentment 
was strong. As another man at Windsor put it: "The grievance hère 
is that the Canadian of French descent, according to the Confed^ar 
tion of 1867, is not getting the privilèges he was granted." 

Speakers rarely attempted to justify this sensé of indignation by 
précise références to the text of the BNA Act More often, the con- 
cept of a compact was sûnply advanced as a basic assumption cl 
Canadian federalism. A concrète example of what respect for the 
treaty-between-races version of the contract idea entailed was ofton 
given, however: this was the treatment which the French-speaking 
majority in Québec accorded to its English-speaking mmority. As a 
man in Rimouski put it: "For its part Québec would like to see the 
French minorities of the other provinces given the same treatment it 
accords its own English minority."^^ 

French Canadian speakers from the Maritimes, Ontario and the 
West accepted this test, and in doing so they implied that their 
English-speaking compatriots had broken a solemn undertaking. 

32. Many English-speaking participants, however, rejected the con- 
cept of two founding races. In Calgary, for example, we heard one 
man say: "Our Canada is no longer made of two founding races, 
or shoidd I say Soimdering races, but through immigration is made 
up of numerous races, and our real problem is to blend them into cHie 
Canada, not two or more." 

The BNA Act was often presented as "not a union of two nations 
but of four provinces, one of which happened to be French'* (Monc- 
ton), or "an arrangement made nearly a hundred years ago whereby 
a certain territory in [this] new Canada was set aside where the French 
influence was to be on a parity" (Calgary). A citizen in Regina pointed 
out that the text of the BNA Act referred only to religions rights and 
to the distribution of powers between the fédéral and provincial levels 
of govemment, and he argued that the. Act had no significance as a 
compact between two founding groups. A separatist in Québec City 



aiso refused to recognize any évidence in the BNA Act of a spécial 
arrangement between Ute two peoples. He declared that, "The facts 
and the text of article 133 of the Constitution completely estabUsh 
that it is absolutely not so and that Québec is the only province wherc 

French is Ihe officiai language.""* 

A lawyer from Calgaiy, in a leiler to the Commission, expressed 
this whole point of view in very précise ternis: "As to the matter of 
constitutional law, Ihe Canadian Confédération is not based on an 
equal partnership of the two founding races. That idea originales in 
the so-caUed compact theory of Confédération which is neither his- 
torically nor legally correct. Confédération is based on the British 
North America Act, court décisions and various conventions which 
prescribe the rclationship of the various provinces the one to the other 
and to the fédéral government, Partnership of races, much less equal 
partnership, is an unknown concept . , ." 

Not only was Canadian history frequently not interpreted in the 
same way by French-speaking and English-speakîng participants, ît 
was somctimcs relegated to a sccondary importance by the latter: 
"Canada's future is a lot more important tlian her past, so Ict's ail 
work together to create a Canadianism in Canada." (Victoria). As 
one miglit expect, this was a view more often expressed in the younger 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan; yet thèse sentiments found 
a kind of écho on occasion from Québec separatists who attached no 
importance to the idea of two founding groups, but who were very 
much interested in the future — a future in which Québec would be 
separate from the rest of Canada. 

33. Thèse notions and expressions — "equal partnership", "two 
founding groups", "a compact" — are traditional in French Canada. 
"Two nations" is a more récent and vivid way of expressing this désire 
for a récognition of the dual character of the country. French Cana- 
dians, who used lo refer to thcmselvcs as "a race", or "a nationaliiy", 
now more and more sjieak of themselves as "a nation". "How do you 
propose," asked one man in Sherbrooke, "with some scheme of bilin- 
guaiism, to establish good will and underslandjng in Canada, uniess 
you accept the existence of a French Canadian nation at the outset?"** 
This idea of a French Canadian nation, having a common language, 
territory, history and a common culture or way of lîfe, was expressed 
■ in Québec by many pcople who hâve no association with separatism. 
In thcir mind, it provides the foundalion for the idéal of a partnership 
on equal terms. And when thèse Québec French Canadians thlnk of 
themselves as one nation, it is easy — if not logical — for them to lump 
ail ihe others togeUier as a nation. Thus concentrating on themselves. 
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and on what \ve may call their own self-conquest, they view the lest 
of Canada as a singte entity — ^'les Anglais' — tbe non-self. The expfes- 
sion **two nations** still rings in our ears, it was so often heard in onr 
Québec meetings. 

Tbe matter looked very différent to most Englisb-spealdng Cana- 
dians tbat we met. Tbey migjit concède tbat tbere are oses oC the 
Word ''nation*' wbicb are suited to tbe Frencb Canadians in Québec, 
but tbe same term, tbey felt, could not so easily be applied to ail the 
non-Frencb inbabitants of Canada talcen as a wbole. The non-Fiench 
people are united only by their conamon dtizensbip in Canada, the 
bond tbat also links them with tbe Canadians living in Québec One 
man in Halifax did suggest tbat tbe powerful sensé of cultural ideolity 
wbicb Frencb Canadians express by tbe word ''nation*' might develop 
in Englisb-speaking Canada in tbe future. He hoped tbat, "If we hsve 
time, we in Englisb Canada can perfaaps define what our ideatiQr is 
and tben, knowing tbat, perfaaps we can work with those in Canada 
wbo already know what their cultural identity is.** But most Canadians 
wbose background was not Frencb seemed to equate tbe word "natk»** 
with Canada, and tbey tbougjit of the country as a single nation-state. 

Is tbis différence in the meaning assigned to'the word "natkm** 
merely a matter of semantics? Perhaps the Frencb phrase '^oœ 
country, two nations** may seem to' mean almost the same as the 
Englisb phrase "one nation, two cultures** or even "one nation, two 
languages'*. Yet one sensés tbat tbis last expression in particular signifies 
mucb less. A discussion leader in Newfoundland put it tbis way: **The 
crux of the wbole issue is tbat we bave people looking on tbemsehes 
as Frencb Canadians, wben tbey should be looking on tbemselves as 
Canadians wbo speak Frendi.** 

Indeed it seemed tbat French-speaking participants used tbe tenu 
"nation** to emphasize their understanding of a bi-national Canada, 
wbile Englisb-speaking ones used it to insist on the necessity of "national 
unity** for tbe country. Even the différence in meaning and use of ûm 
term "national** illustrâtes the gap in understanding. 

The explosive potential of this différence in perception was enqduh 
sized by a man in Saskatoon wbo regbtered bis own concem tliat, 
"Unless the U-national cfaaracter of aie Canadian state is reoogniaed 
by the Englisb as well as by tbe Frencb, the future of this coontiy 
is very mucb in doubt** But even with such a blunt statement oC the 
probiem, it seemed tbat tbe dualistic idea of a nation was stiU fonrign 
to most of the participants in this meeting — and in many others. 

34. Interestin^y enougb, aie idea was also unacceptable to many 
French-speaking Canadians, espedally diose wbo advocated a new and 
distinct political status for Québec. They gave to the word "nation** 
almost the same meaning as many Engjish-speaking Canadians wham 
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we heard. For them aiso, the nation and the state must coïncide; tbere 
simply cannot be two "nations'* in one state. But then, of course, this 
one '"nation-state" must be- a French Canadian state. 

Such a coïncidence of opposites was often évident: the language 
and way of thinking of many French-speaking Canadians anxious for 
a radical change— whatever spécifie new political arrangement they 
desired — ^was much doser to the language and way of thinking of those 
English-speaking Canadians who hold a unitary concept of Canada» 
than it was to the traditional language and thinking of other French- 
speaking Canadians. But of course their respective conclusions were 
in dramatic opj^ition: we mean by this» that those who openly pro- 
mote the idea of a fuUy independent Québec» and those who are in 
sympathy with this view» put the same maximum emphasis on unity 
as do many English-speaking Canadians. Both groups insist on the 
necessity of unity of language and culture within one country. In the 
light of this conviction» French Canadian separatists expressed before 
us their beUef in the inevitabili^ of a sovereign Québec. To the 
slogans "One nation» Canada"» or "One Canada» two nations'*» their 
answer is, "One nation» Québec**. Many times during our régional 
meetingSrWe felt that from a certain point et view» the very existence 
of Québec separatism is a response to the unitary concept ci Canada 
held by j^^sh^speaking Ounadia»: people who felt that» because of 
âidir oittaral and linguistic différences they were being pushed into 
a réserve» coixdDded that the ooly way out was to bnild an independent 
stiUe nAeie they wcmld be tx». 

35. A spGoM prdtkm broug^t inio sfaarp téBti by the concept of 
two foMiSÊag peoipits is df course aie situation of the Canadian Indian 
and EsidniOé Their imique position was put most poignantly in Sud- 
bory by Éû In£an womàn who asked the evening meeting» "Why is 
tibe InlBiÉi âlways lorgotten? This was tlie first culture and tbb was the 
ûxst language in Canada. We are told that aie BNA Act was between 
die Fïièniii aûd Bi^Ush—where was the Indian during Ûàs time?'* 
In TôrMto» In thé course of a conversaticm wîSi the members of the 
Indiftii: Atfvisôry Comndttee of Û» Ontario Depiutment of Public 
WàbMffsh^^M^ mbù were ptesëût i^Rer reealling that many Indians 
apàk JÊeélSÊ^ sûmnied ii|> 1te»r £ate ui Ûth way: 'H tiie French people 
tbbÊiWài^^i^ tot àf tbdf rigjhtt mace GonCedoration» what 

shoidd the Indian tsay? They lost t&« whiàle land.' One d the par- 

sicaàiàSfiÉ pi^otested àbc^ school text-bodlcs: 'Our 
WâÊim are ail savages.* Fmally the increasing 
onoe fiÉÉàsr wfao are forôed to leave tte reserves for 
eçp^illlJlpyppifK^ sooa sa an 

i||^^|paçf|Jar Q TOwt aigwl&to. Th^ 
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80 per cent of the Ontario young Indians aie marrying others than 
Indians.' 

The Eskimo was not présent at our *'southem" meetings, so a tou 
of the Eastem Arctic was made by two Commissioners: there the 
problems of the written languages, the school system and the économie 
future were discussed with Eskimo Conamunity Coundb, govenmmit 
oJËcials and missionaries. 

We found great sympathy in '"white** audiences for the pligjit in 
which Canada's two indigenous peoples find themselves, as the relent- 
less march of North American industry and technology moves into 
territories once exclusively their own. We were impressed by 
unanimity of views. 



B) Objections to duality: Multiculturalism 

'Second-dass 36. DuaUstic concepts of Canada variously expressed in the terms, 

dtizensr "equal partnership", "two founding races" and "two nations*', cn- 

countered opposition, as we hâve said, from Canadians who wanted 
their country, however they define it, to be seen as a single entity. 
Thèse unitary concepts will be treated more fully below. 

However, the idea of Canada hàving a dual nature aroused fean 
among members of the other ethnie groups. The question was pbsed 
in Winnipeg: "Are we, west of the Ontario border, to be considered 
second-class citizens? We are a third of the population in ihis country. • • 
and should be considered equal citizens." "Is there some justification," 
asked a man in Sudbury, "for members of the other groups to be 
afraid of being caught in a power play, ri^t in the centre [between 
the English and the French]?" Or, as stated in Kingston, is it true tfaat 
"my freedoms are actually limited because my extraction is not from 
one of the so-called founding races?" 

Tliis fear that other ethnie groups migiht be forgotten in the de- 
veloping dialogue between Canadians of French and British origin 
was coupled with a strong affirmation of their importance to Canada. 
On several occasions this was expressed by an over-estimation of their 
numbers, as by the Winnipeg speaker who said: "We are the third 
élément of the population of this country, of which I think our pro- 
portion today is almost one-third."* 

We were reminded of the prominent rôle which men and women 
from Germany, the Ukraine, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
Poland and elsewhere had played in the settlement of the West In 



*The 1961 Censut of Canada cstablisiMi aC 13.5 p.e. thote Canadiaiit ivIiom mocfaer toncoe b other thsa 
English or Fiench, wfaile thoae of non-Fnndi, non-Britiah origin oonstitute 2S.8 p.e. of the populatioa. 
Of ooune, this '*thinl dément** is compoeed of anny différent Hnguistic groupe, the moet Important of 
which are listed in the Worldng Paper of Appendix IV. 



many commimities, we weie told, a vigoious sensé ot cultural identity 
persists. A Saskatchewan lawyer wrote in a letter to the Comtmssioo: 
"The Dominion government . . . settled the différent immigrant oation- 
alitics In little island groups with the resuit that we hâve large areas 
which are bilingual. They [the immigrant groups] speak the language 
of their respective fatherlands and EngUsh. Some of the older gêner- 
attons speak nothing but their native tongue." 

This picture of non-French, non-British Canadiens as pioneers con- 
trasted sharply with the tendency cî some participants at the regimal 
meetings either to ignore them or to tbink of them only as récent 
immigrants. The term "New Canadtan", which was used so often, 
did not satisfy the désire for distinctive leco^tion which was felt 
especially by Ukrainian Canadians, whose grandfathers bad been 
among the ârst to plough the open lands o£ the Prairies. Foi those 
Canadians of Gennan descent whose ancestors came to Xova Scotia 
or Ontario in &e elghteenth century, the expression, "New Canadian" 
was even more inapplicable. The drâire of thèse groups to be seen as a 
spécial eleme^ in Canadian life was strongest on the Prairies. Else- 
where, solidarily mth finglish or, .in some cases, French Canada, was 



37. Vfhat kmgp ol Canada wonld do justice to the. présence of 
thèse vnried eâuûc gronpi? This question pieocci^iied western paitid- 
pants eapedri^, and the answer they often gave was "multicoltuialism", 
or, mom daborately, *the Omadian mosaic". They asked: If two cul- 
tures are accepted, why not many? Why should Canada not be a country 
in which a multitude o£ cultural groups livc side by sidc yet distinct 
from one iinother, ail contributing to a richly varicd sociely? Certainly, 
it was fitatcd, the mosaic idca was infinitely préférable to Ihe "melting 
pot". 

Sometimes, howcver, a vision emcrged of the separate elcmeuts, which 
dérive from countries other than Britain and France, being welded to- 
gether into a new corporate eatity, At the preliminary hearing in Ottawa 
ît was said: "We respectfully acknowledge the fact lliat the problera îs 
primarily with the two founding races, the French-speaking Canadians 
and the British Canadians, but ovcr the years a third force, a vital 
force, has cmerged and liiis force must be recognized." And sometimes 
this "force" was seen m relation to the two main groups, stabilizing, 
mediating, unîting. One spokesman declared: "The ethnie groups in 
Canada are, and will continue to be, a unifying force, a cementing force 
in the Confédération of Canada." 

An attempt was made at some régional meetings to discover what 
uni^ing values are held in commoo by Canadians of German, Italian, 
Chiuese, Ukrainian and other ethnie extraction, but a full discussion 
didn't secm to foUow, and this variant on the muttïcultural thème 
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tended to blend with the mosaic idea. Indeed the notion of a **tliin 
force" had few supporters even among the **New Canadians**. 

38. Is there some way of reconciling tbe concepts of dualism a» 
multiculturalism? A great deal of ingenuity and goodwiU was some 
times devoted to the task, and we were struck by the fact that seveia 
speakers of Polish and Ukramian origin made a point of expi es rin i 
themselves in both Engjish and French at our preliminaiy hearing fa 
Ottawa in November 1963. Once the disquieting idea of **second-cIass 
citizenship*' had been aired and the strongest possible protest lodg^ 
against it, an occasional participant would voice an opinion like âia 
expressed in Kingston: "The demands of bilingualism are justilSed. W< 
do not see any justification for the introduction of other officiai lan 
guages. We are opposed to any *baIkanization' and to the idea <tf Ûm 
'melting pot*. In the complex etlinic situation existing in Canada, tin 
only kind of unity which can reasonably be striven for and sdàcw 
is unity in diversity: the harmonious co-operation of ail ethnie g^nsp 
in the Canadian country as a whole. 

More frequently, however, speakers would tum to spécifie issues. I 
was suggested to us that there could be spécial récognition of langoagc 
other than French and English without thèse other languages bdoj 
given officiai status. Others pointed out that the maintenance of rdigjoa 
groups is intimately linked with the préservation of language. Qnœ o 
twice, indeed, it was proposed that the word ''bilinguaUsm** in the Con 
missîon's terms of référence should be interpreted to mean either Freoà 
or English plus the mother tongue of the individual in question. Th 
teaching of languages other than French and English as optional mA 
jects in schools and universities; greater use of thèse languages on nffi 
and télévision; public aid to cultural projects — thèse were the idea 
which were advanced most of ten in attempts to give solid substance I 
the abstract concept of a multicultural Canada. 



C) "One Canada" 



Regienalism 



39. Time and again, during our evening meetings outside QodMC 
we could sensé a growing unease in part of the audience wben tb 
discussion dwelt on différences between Canadians, and we could pR 
dict that before long a spokesman for the "One Canada** idea woub 
rise and take the microphone. Sometimes he would express disquie 
about regionalism and provincialism; sometimes it was the idea of divi 
sions on the basis of language or culture. *Let's ail be Canadians,* w 
were told repeatedly, but the meaning of the phrase varied subfly froi 

speaker to speaker. 
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The sensé of régional or provincial identity that many English 
Canadians appear to possess usually came out in statements which be- 
gan: *We Maritimers* or 'We Westeners*, or *Here in Ontario we thînk 
• • • ' but what followed was never an attempt to reject wider loyalties. 
Indeed loyalty to the regjion or province was not seen as a substitute for 
loyalty to the country, as we sometimes found in Québec. Rather, the 
participant would draw attention to f actors in the history or geography, 
or in the économie and social life of his locality which, to him, were 
his first concems and coloured his view of the whole Canadian situ- 
ation. He by no means wished himself and his f ellows to be lumped 
together indiscriminately with those Canadians who lived half a con- 
tinent away. Yet even though the aflSbrmation of uniqueness went no 
further than this, it was likely to provoke a response such as that of 
the speaker in Calgary who said, ^I don*t want to be identified as an 
Albertan, or as a Saskatchewanian, or an Qntarian; I wish to be con- 
sidered a Canadian*'; or the participant in Victoria, who said that it is 
**a matter of loyalty: if Canada is a countiy, and we are Canadians, 
then we should be as one hi looking for the good of Canada.** 

40. The **One Canada** idea was often expressed even more vigorous- *iMkanizatiQn*' 
ly. What effect would the récognition of multiculturalism hâve on or assimilation 
éducation» asked a man in Port Arthur: "'If 75 Ukrainian familles wish 
to hâve Ukrainian taught in the higih school then do 60 Fréhch familles 
hâve the same right? 55 Finnish familles? 30 Italian familles? 20 Nor- 
wegians? Is there not a danger that the country will become balkan- 
ized?** This fear of ''balkanization** led a number of participants to 
plump for the American '^melting pot*' idea. Canadians (rf British origin 
were not the only ones to make this choice. Indeed it was a first généra- 
tion inunigrant firom Europe to Vt^nnipeg who called for the ^develop- 
ment of a truly unique Canadian culture** as opposed to a **polycultural 
kind of nation.** 

What would this slngile Canadian culture, to which ail should assimi- 
late, be like? Usually the answer was clear and explicit **If we want to 
hâve a nation,** aocording to a Winnipeg man, *there is only one way 
and that*s for ail of us to look at eadi other and say we are Canadians 
regardless ci ethnie origin and regardless of the language you speak in 
your home. You are a Canadian and if English is the {n^ominating 
tongue in this country then that is what we will speak.** And in New 
Brunswick a discussion leader reported that his group believed '"Canada 
and New Brunswick should be unilingual, and if people want to stay in 
Canada, let them leam English.** Again in Yarmouth, a participant 
expressed his distaste for **hyphenated Canadianism.** He disliked *^ 
hear people speàking about English Canada, French Canada or what- 
ever it may be." This was an oft-repeated opinion among English 
Canacfians, and it sometimes seemed that those who stated it felt that 
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discarding the term ^'English Canada** was exactly équivalent to aetdng 
aside the phrase 'Trench Canada**. A man in London thougjit other- 
wise: 'Tor an English Canadian to say that he is a Canadian without 
prefix involves no sacrifice/* he said, **because Canada for him la an 
enlargement of what he knows as an Ontarian, as a Manitoban or as a 
Nova Scotian» but when we say that a French Canadian should be a 
Canadian really like us ... we are asking him to make the supmne 
sacrifice.** 

41. Perhaps the reason why this last point was not more fuUy dis- 
cussed among Engjlish Canadians was because of a widespread feeling, 
which cropped up persistently, that it was **unniEitural** to speak any- 
thing but English in North America. 

In St. John's» Nfid., we heard: *'The standard process of history 
is for a minority to be assimilated or absorbed. What we are doing • • • 
hère is to stand in the way of that process.** 

At the same place: ''The feeling is that if this [assimilation] bas 
happened to other ethnie groups, why hasn't it happened to the Frrach 
Canadians?" 

In Windsor: "Canada is a melting pot . . . French Canadians wHl 
inevitably be assimilated.** 

In Saskatoon: a discussion group lyondered why assimilation has not 
already taken place and concluded that this is due to article 133 of Ûm 
constitution; thus French Canada is the artificial, almost accidentai resolt 
of a décision taken by politicians at the beginning of Confédération. In 
Victoria, during a private press meeting, we were asked in an aggresshre 
tone of voice whether it is true that French Canadians are compelled to 
leam French 'by the Roman Catholic Church, the Libéral Party and die 
Social Crédit Party.* The group of people around us seemed to attadi 
great weight to this question. 

When our public meetings were over and we met in conversaticm wilfa 
local people, we were told stories which illustrated even more vividly the 
idea of the artificiality of non-English culture. For example: On the 
Prairies an English Canadian, upon hearing some people from Québec 
speaking French among themselves, went up tô them and, in a tncnâbf 
way, asked them about différent aspects of their life. Among otfaer 
things he said: 'Your children may leam French in class, but vâùA 
language do they speak when they go out to play7* In other words: fai 
class they are forced to listen to their instructors; but when they aie 
aUowed out don't they speak English like everyone else? In anoâier 
part of the country, some ladies who had spent some time in Québec 
showed their surprise at having heard very young children speaking 
French. How on earth, they seemed to be asking, do three-year olds 
and five-year olds manage to speak a language which adults [of a 
différent culture] find so difficult to leam? This naïveté is not unc<Mn- 
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mon: the simplest and most natural of acts, that of speaking from 
infancy the language of one's parents, takes on the appearance of a 
véritable feat of genius to those who forget that this language is the 
children's own mother tongue. 

42. Notbing could be more foreign to ihe thinking of the Fiench 
Canadians we met than the idea that their language and their culture 
are an artificial fact in North America: to some it was even an Insuit 
At one time a group of English Canadians were speaking with a certain 
detachment of the "French minority", when a French Canadian présent 
suddenly flung at them: 'Do you know, gentlemen, that French has been 
spoken in Québec without a break since 16081'^^* We felt that, moved 
by a feeling of hurt pride, that man was presenting his letters patent 
of nobility. 

It was even implied at times that French Canadians are the only 
true" Canadians. English-speaking Canadians were often referred to as 
les Anglais** or as *^es Anglo-Saxons", a term which English-speaking 
people of Scottish or Irish descent let alone German or Ukrainian, heard 
without pleasure but not without surprise* Sometimes it was meant as 
a term of opprobrium, but more often it was simply an everyday phrase 
used to describe English-speaking Canadians, just as the latter fiequently 
refer to **the French**, meaning French Canadians. At Chicoutimi one 
speaker remarked bitterly, **A11 we*re domg hère is making ihe English 
rich • • .'*^^ But at Rimouski another participant talked about ^'our friends, 
the EngiUsh".^^ Whatever the other overtones, such expressions seemed 
to carry with them the idea ihat English Canadians were not really 
rooted in Canada, that they were récent arrivais linked still to another 
land. The red way, the natural way, to be Canadian was to be French 
Canadian.** 

Though the expression "Québec d*abord'* — ^••Québec first*' — ^was not 
often heard in our meetings in French Canada, the idea behind thèse 
words seemed to inspire many of the attitudes expressed. Most par- 



^Thi Acadian brandi b avan four yean oktor than tlw Quebeo one: Acadia was airaady in existence in 
présent day Nova Sooda in 1604. Tiras the French Iwve been esublislied in North America for three and 
a half oentnriea and fai two original iiomes: Québec, nonierically the most imporunt, and Acadia, wliose 
main centre has beoome New Brunswidc As a resuit of distance and the vagaries of hbtory, the Frehch in 
Quebeo and HMaa in Aeadia bava long lived f|uite separately and hawe deveioped what may be called two 
strong régional partienlaritms. However, the uniiVing factors are equally strong such as tiM possession of 
a co m mon origln and language, the North American environment and the Ibeiing of belonging to the sama 
"Ficaeh minorily^ within the oountiy. 

Peopb fbom the two groupe tpiead across Canada; we fowid descendants of Ûxt Fkencfa flrom Québec 
or fkom AewUa aw mywhw . from HaUlax to Victoria. We heard the sentence mentioned above (Trench 
has been ipoloen in Québec without a brealc since 1608*) flrom a middie-aged man in Manitoba, who did 
not Ibriat lo ndd that hli own family had been cstabUshed in Canada aince the seventecnth centory. Thia 
sort of lemark heard in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island as well as in Ontario or British Columbia, 
led us to tMtdt that many me m bera oftbe varions French minority groupa earried with them, even into the 
p ro v in ce s noat laniota from Québec, the consdousness of a historical continuity and a feeling of French 
solidai{ty« 

^*T1iIb ii tte i«««na oftte IbeSag asDong son» English Canadlam, notad above^ tiiat lobe Fta^^ 
fn raaadi is not qulia nornuU. It is often forgotten in Québec that EngUsh settlement ante-dates French 
in taïga «ws orCaAikda»notably in Hodson*s Bay and the Arctic in moat of Ontario and the Prairisa, and 
ia BrilUi Oolombhi, Hara tha présence of the French appeara as étrange as the preeenoe of the English 
in Chtoouttffll or 
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ticipants evidently took for granted the primary importance of Québec 
as a Society and especially as a political entity. This assumption seemed 
so strong and so dear that it was considered unnecessary to state it in 
so many words. 

In their extrême formulations, tlie two expressions ""One Canada" and 
"Québec d*abord" — appear to be in sharp contrast to each other. Those 
who Iield sucti différent ideas were in agreement, however» in that they 
did not believe in equal partnership. 
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D) Présence of the United States 

43. Quite often proximity and influence of the United States weie 
mentioned as inévitable and pervasive forces in Canadian life. The 
implacable fact of that rich and poweiful neighbour still had a kind 
of inhibiting or distracting effect on attempts to debate the Canadian 
situation. 

Indeed discussions on this point often seemed ambivalent A number 
of participants expressed a strong désire for personal and national 
independence on the one hand» while on the other hand they emphasized 
the existing cultural and économie dependence on the United States. 
Likewise, for many, the désire for independence was tempered by a 
lively awareness of the greater économie development and hii^ber 
standard of living across the border. 

The principal concem of those who raised this question at our 
meetings centred on the manner in which the tremendous disproportion 
in population, wealth and power between the two countries threateos 
Canada's survival as an independent state» and gives new significance to 
the concept of equal partnership. There were several ways in wfaicfa 
this interrelationship was discussed by participants. 

44. First, many of those who viewed any form of union or dependence 
on the United States as undesirable, regarded the bicultural and 
bilingual nature of Canadian society as the major — if not the only — 
distinguishing feature which wbuld keep Canada independent. TUs 
point of vieWy heard frequently, was most often put forward, as in 
Windsor, in the form of a waming that, '*We must ail be interested in 
Canadian culture for I fear if we are not, we Canadians could soon be 
engulfed and drownéd by the American culture." In London, one man 
clearly stated his support of biculturalism as a bulwark against fhe 
merging of Canada with the United States when he said, "Equal rights 
across the country for both cultures and both languages — this wiU be 
a terrifie barrier to being swallowed up by the large state to the south, 
which may be very friendly, but which can take many little things that 
we want and [things] that we are prepared to pay a dividend to keqp.** 
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This man, lîke many others, saw biculturalism as the only safeguard 
against cultural annexation, and be went on to say: "I do not think 
we hâve a chance of keepmg [Canada mdependent] uniess we do 
develop somethlng which will clearly distinguish it culturally from that 
mass réservoir. We are going to be sucked in with or without any 
pressure from them. We hâve to become a bicultural and bilingual nation 
completely from coast to coast" 

45. OtherSy however, saw the dominance of the United States as The économie 
inévitable, and some kind of union with them not only as probable but pressure 
désirable. A participant on the Prairies stated bluntly at the evening 
meeting, without a particularly noticeable reaction from others attenct- 
ing, that on the North American continent a French-speaking Québec 
was '*socially ridiculous,*' and went on to say that an independent Can- 
ada was "economically ridiculous*'. A simUar point of view was ex- 
pressed by a participant in the Maritimes, who said '*The only time we 
had prosperity hère was when we could trade with the Yankees, prior 
to the twentieth century." People holding such views had no padence 
with the idea of equal partnership. One man in Vancouver praised the 
^'wisdom" the Americans showed in choosing *the English language as 
the one and only language for the U.S.A." 

Some Canadians, who did not see union or a dose relationship with 
the United States as désirable, still considered that économie realities 
increasingly dictate that the primary language in Canada must be Eng- 
lish. This opinion was expressed by both French-speaking and English* 
spealdng Canadians, although they usually derived différent conclusions 
from it In Saskatoon a man stated that, ^As time goes on there will be 
fewer and fewer people who will be purely French-speaking and more 
and more people will be English-speaking. Québec is not only a part 
of Canada, it is also a part of the North American economy and there is 
a tide âowing that economically will force ihem to become increasingly 
industrialized in that province and to hâve a knowledge, and a good 
knowledge» of the language of commerce. That language of commerce, 
I think we'U hâve to admit, will be English in the North American 
economy." 

The idea of North American économie necessity and linguistic pres- 
sure being a barrier to equal partnership was also voiced by French 
Canadians. Thus in Chicoutimi: " 'How necessary is English?* you may 
ask me now. We must not forget that we live among 200 million Eng- 
lish-speaking people. It would be utopian to imagine that those who 
live in the région of the Saguenay or in the Province of Québec can 
restrict themselves to their mother tongue when they live on the North 
American contînent."^^ A partidpant in Rimouski also emphasized the 
language pressure stenuning from Quebec's position in the North Ameri- 
can economy, pointing out that, "It is not because we hâve English- 
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speaking people in Confédération that we bave to speak English, ifs 
because we bave tbe neighbours to the soutb, the United States."^^ 

Some Frencb-speaking Canadians ihus affirmed a heigibtened sensé 
of their minority position in relation to North American population and 
language factors. English-speaking participants also saw this situation 
as a factor accentuating tbe minority position of Frencb-speaking Cana- 
dians. Some mentioned wbat they considered to be tbe resulting insu- 
larity of Frencb Canada. Tbus in St. John's: "Tbey [Frencb Canada] 
are an island, feel themselves to be isolated and feel that tbey bave to 
strike out, to resist, to withstand, to hang onto what tbey bave.*' Eng- 
glish-speaking Canadians, on the other band, obviously felt an added 
sensé of linguistic and cultural security based on their possession of a 
common language along with some 200 million others. As one living in 
tbe Saguenay région (which is predominantly Frencb-speaking) ex- 
plained, "'There are some penalties to pay for being in the minority heie, 
such as éducation, where English-speaking school facilities are neces- 
sarily restricted. On the other band, being in tbe minority does not 
disturb me because I know I bave the weight of 200 million English- 
speaking Americans behind me.** 

American proximity was seen by some English-speaking Canadians, 
especially in Western Canada, as one of the prime reasons against ac- 
cepting biculturalism and bilingualism' as a great issue in Canada, and 
dealmg with it in tbe light of the concept of equal partnership. The major 
contemporary problem for Canada, they felt, was rather the question of 
north-south économie and social relationships, and the weakening of 
east-west ties. In the case of British Columbia, for example, the Com- 
mission had the feelmg that many B.C. citizens thought of themselves 
as belonging socially, economically and culturally to tbe Canadiaur 
American PaciiSc Coast région, and were tbus indiffèrent to the concems 
of distant Frencb Canada. 

46. In some parts of the country, the probability or possibility of 
union with the United States was advanced as a response to wandngs 
that Québec might seek independence. A man in Saskatoon stated, *lt 
is eminently obvions that if we separate into two nations, Frencb Canada 
and English Canada, then neither one of them will exist any more— we 
will ail become Americans." Others used the idea almost as a threat 
with which to compel Frencb-speaking Canadians to moderate their 
demands, as in Kingston where a speaker suggested that, **If Québec 
wants to withdraw, they should be free to do so; the rest of us migjit 
then form a union party who, if we could get into Parliament, would 
approach the United States and ask to be taken in. For after ail, 60 per 
cent of our economy is controlled by tbe United States. We think, we 
feel, and dress and eat American, so wby not accept the fait accompli?" 
The other side of the coin tumed up in Québec, where some separatbt 
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-sympathizers commented that if a separate State of Québec were not 
ieasible, then the next most obvious and propitîous solution would be 
iinion of that province wîth the United States. They cited the example 
of Puerto Rico, a non-English-speaking country. After having listened 
to this sort of talk, one joumalist con&ded to us his feeling of despair; 
he was beginning to sec Canada as 'a long ship leaking in many places, 
but sinking so gradually that almost nobody wants to admit it'^' 

47. The imposing model of the "melting pot" to the south was often 
in the back of people's minds as they discussed the question of unity» as 
against a duality or even a multiplicity of cultures. The "success** of the 
American experiment was presented by some as évidence of the futility 
of cultural duality in Canada, as in Kingston where a man affirmed, 
'*What is going to happen hère» regardless of what we say or what we 
think, is the same thing that happened in the United States — the old 
melting pot theory." However, a Halifax citizen took a différent view, 
stating, "A nation with two cultures is original. The Americans hâve a 
melting pot culture and hâve donc a damed good job of it! . • . But I 
think we should try something différent." 

The Commission on occasion also received a strong impression that 
the over-powering présence of the U.S. obscures the sensé of national 
identity and responsibility among Canadians. The link with the larger 
country was seen both as a péril and a protection. Very few audiences 
seemed willing to décide whether to resist ihe péril or embrace the pro- 
tection. 

48. In summary, many French-speaking Canadians felt intensely that 
their demands for new conditions must be recognized without delay, and 
carried out by spécifie measures; non-French participants disagreed or 
hesitated. They did not know of the intensity of thèse feelings in French 
Canada or they did not understand the reasons for thenL They saw the 
issues in their own and very différent terms. Members of some of the 
other *'ethnic groups" were afraid that in the outcome their place in 
Canadian society might be endangered. Many English-speaking Cana- 
dians were fearful that récognition of a dual society migiht lead to a 
splintering of the country. And behind ail the discussion lay the shadow 
of the United States of America. 
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49. Thèse concepts of Canada grouped in the preceding chapter 
make up a pattem of contrasts and contradictions. At times indeed» 
they are violently opposed to one another. Yet they mnst be taken 
seriously because to the Canadians we met they aie part of the 
fabric of eveiyday lifé. Whether they hâve evolved from personal 
expérience, or whether, on the contrary, they hâve given it meaning, ail 
the people we heard attached great importance to the institutions around 
them. Because political, cultural, économie and social institutions form 
the framework of their daily lives and often détermine the choice of 
theîr language. Hère again, we were struck by the complexity of the 
Canadian situation, and also by the fréquent inability of the people who 
took part in our meetings to surmount the barriers between cultures. 

French-speaking Canadians in gênerai insisted on the need for insti- 
tutions which could safeguard and promote the French language and 
culture and gjve it fùU expression. In Sudbury this opinion was put in 
the following terms, ''In order to hâve a culture (I am referring to the 
French minority in Ontario in particular), in order to be French, we 
need a French environment, we need French institutions, we need to 
be àble to live in French.*'^^ In Sherbrooke the présent ferment among 
the youth of Québec was explained to us in this way: •Thèse young 
people hâve realized that French culture is more than just speaking 
French every day • . . it îs also perhaps a way of thinMng.***^ Again 
in Chicoutimi: '*We must find a way for the two cultures to hâve equal 
opportunities of development, equal représentation in those institutions 
which are the great manifestations of a culture."^^ In Sherbrooke one 
participant stated that French Canadians ought to be able to feel at home 
in Canada from sea to sea. But one French Canadian woman who had 
been living for the past year in Kenora, Ontario, expressed her sensé of 
disappointment in thèse terms: •^I don't feel in my own countiy because 
when I say my name, *Castonguay* they say: 'What? What are you 
talking about?* . . • You see, I am a foreigner . • •" 

English-speaking Canadians, on the whole, attached much less im- 
portance to the purely institutional basis for the fostering of languages 
and cultures. Even in Québec — apart from a few exceptions — none of 
the English-speaking participants seemed to hâve the slightest anxiety 
about their language or culture. On the othei hand many poople in 
English Canada showed much interest in means of brin^g about bettei 
understanding between the two main cultund groups of the countiy. In 
gênerai, however, they seldom went further than to suggest certain 
spécifie and limited changes to which we shall retum later. In Saskatoon 
a school teacher spoke strongly against what he considered to be the 
futile idea of trying to build a protective wall around a culture by means 
of institutions: *7 don*t think a culture is safeguarded or maintained. 
I don*t tbink you can lock it behind walls. I don*t think you can pre- 
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serve it. It must live on its own power." Again in Saskatoon another 
speaker picked up the idea that seeking an institutional protection for 
languages leads in the end to the building of a cultural ^etto. 'Just as 
in Ireland, French Canadians bave refused to accept defeat They bave 
kept themselves isolated, on the fringe of the main stream of dviliza- 
tion. Instead of forgetting the past they bave stayed aloof, busily licking 
their wounds.* 

It would be quite unfair however to leave the impression that the 
majority of English-speaking people at the meetings shared that opinicHi. 
Many of them, on the contrary, spent a good deal of time in speculat- 
ing about what kind of institutional means migibt be effective in pio- 
moting bilingualism or in ensuring the survival of the French minoiities. 
However, probably because they felt no pardcular threat to thdr own 
language and culture, their feelings rarely were expressed with the sensé 
of urgency and insecurity so common among the French Canadians we 
heard. Furthermore, the two groups put différent values on the impor- 
tance of varions kinds of institutions. 

In order to bring out the différences and contrasts we shall now 
summarize in succession, opinions expressed about four fields, namdy 
éducation, the mass média of communication, public services, and éco- 
nomie institutions. Then we shall deal with opinions about the Fmich 
minorities, and the English-speaking 'minority in Québec. Hnally, we 
shall outline the positions taken by participants with regard to language 
problems. 



A) Education 
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50. Divergent attitudes of English and French-speaking people weie 
decidedly noticeable in discussions about the rôle of éducation in the 
acquiring of a second language and culture. This was a topic whicfa 
stimulated people to take up a number of différent thèmes, and to ex- 
press a wide range of opinions. 

English-speaking Canadians tended to deal with matters that to the 
French Canadians were much less interesting, particularly to the Que- 
becers, who touched on them only incidentally. Thèse subjects were 
chiefly the teaching of history, the establishing of a uniform standard 
of éducation, student and teacher exchanges, and fédéral responsibiliQf 
in the field of éducation. 

51. Most of the participants recognized the necessity of teaching the 
second language in school, but their approach to the question varied 
greatly. 

A number of English-speaking Canadians were so enthusiastic they 
suggested the second language should be included in the elementary 
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school curriculum beginning with the fîrst grade. Thus in Fredericton, 
''We should try in our educational system to make provisions so that 
the children of English-speaking parents can leam French right from 
their first year in school and that the children of French-speaking 
parents can leam English right from their first year in school . . . so 
that we might truly become bilingual.*' 

In Québec, on the other hand, people were much more cautions. In 
Chicoutimi» for example, one participant wamed the audience» *^You 
must not forget that the first symbol of an ethnie group is its language. 
Personally, I think English should not be taught in the elementary 
schools, nor in the high schools but only at the end of high school. First 
of ail lefs leam our own language and after that we can leam Eng- 
lish.*'^ And a speaker, after having made it clear that he shared this 
opinion, emphasized that he did not believe . . . ^'bilingualism could be 
established just tbrough some school plan."^ Another criticized the cur- 
rent trend towards the teaching of English at an earlier and earlier âge 
in the schools: "As soon as a child starts to leam, they begin to pump 
English into his head.*'** 

52. French-speaking Canadians insisted on the right of the French 
minorities to be taught in their own language, and some English-speak- 
ing Canadians were warm in their support of the faimess of this demand. 
Thus, in Winnipeg, a French Canadian who expressed his fear that the 
French language would disappear in Manitoba because of the absence 
of French schools, received this reassurance: "'Each of the two found- 
ing nations or peoples, the French and the English, is entitled to be sure 
that their language is preserved wherever there is a reasonable number 
of people who speak that language. In other words, right hère the French 
people of Manitoba are entitled to préserve thehr language . . . and to 
hâve their language taught in the elementary schools where there is a 
reasonable demand for same." Again in Winnipeg the spokesman for a 
discussion group reported this unanimous conclusion, "'Wherever there 
is a large enough community of French Canadians, that the teaching in 
French be pennitted as weU as the teaching of French in ail schools." 
A number of French-speaking Canadians, however, did not limit their 
daims to the elementary level alone. Thus in Sudbury, ''We want a 
complète educational system which would mean French elementary 
schools, high schools and university collèges.'*^ Another participant 
q>oke of what he ccmsidered the disastrous conséquences of the lack, 
according to him, of French schools beyond the elementary levd, "[In 
Ontario] we can get our éducation m French at the elementary level 
but fho moment we reach high school we are deprived of that ri^t. We 
havB to gp to a private school and pay $500.00 a year. But if we want 
to go to apnUic high school we hâve to take ail the subjects in English, 
except tbe Fseach courses. Then at miiversity Piere the partidpant had 
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in mind a bilingual university in Ontario] we hâve another option^ we 
can take the courses either in French or in English. But what actuaDy 
happons is that people are handicapped; we become second-dass stu- 
dents . . .**^ No En^ish-speaking Canadians undertook to deal with tUs 
particularly délicate aspect of the situation, about which there seemed 
to be much confusion and ignorance. 

53. Some French-speaking Canadians insisted on the need to estab- 
lish French normal schools in the Maritimes, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. Such institutions, of course, would hâve as their first porpose 
the training of teachers for the French-speaking areas, but they ooold 
also provide a supply of French-language teachers, the lack 61 virtàdtk 
seems to be so widely deplored in En^sh-speaking circles. Some Freoch 
Canadians pointed to what they consider a '"lack of logic**, even a **pTOcl 
of the hyprocrisy" of English Canadians: 'they want French teadia:8, 
they tell us, and they imagine we are going to supply them when at fhe 
same time they keep us from training them by refusing to give us 
French normal schools.'^ 

In New Brunswick there is one bilingual normal school, at Frederic- 
ton, but many French-speaking people want an exclusively Frendli 
institution to be opened in a centre with a large Acadian population. An 
English-speaking woman student and a French-speaking maie studeot 
of the bilingual school found themselves in an argument ov^ tfie 
matter. The girl was in favour of maintaining the présent System and 
she made her plea in hésitant French, which novertheless managed to 
convey the strength of her feeling. She insisted on the advantages of 
having one institution in which students of each culture find them- 
selves thrown together with the other and are thus enabled to leam 
the second language, as her own expérience illustrated. The boy, on tfae 
other hand, said he was convinced that the présent practice worked to 
the advantage of the dominant language, in this case English. 

The question of bilingual schools never failed to provoke similar 
debates. In Moncton, to give one example, we heard Acadian educa- 
tors and students doing their best in a discussion group to explain to 
their English-speaking colleagues that in the local situation, such a 
System would be extremely harmful to the future of the French lan- 
guage, which is in a precarious position in New Brunswick, accoidiog 
to them. *You must understand,' they were saying substantially, *that 
the real situatfon of the Acadians today is tragic, and the tragedy for us 
lies in the fact that we no longer hâve any language. We are losing 
French withoùt in the process acquiring English. Instead of asldng us 
to attend bilingual schools, please allow us first of ail to improve aie 
quality of our French schools. Give us time to leam our own language 
and to assimilate our own culture. We live in an environment that is 
saturated with English. If we are deprived of a refuge where we can 
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be sure that oor mother tongue will be protected, that language will 
die out. As for English,* they added, 'hâve no fear, weTl be able to 
speak ît.*** 

Elsewhere, people were concemed about the fact that many French 
Canadian teacheis from Québec tum down offers to teach in other prov- 
inces, apparently because there are no French institutions in the 
centres to which they are invited. In Chicoutimi one of the participants 
pointed out that the lack of co-ordination between the Québec educa- 
tional System and that of the other provinces is an obstacle to the 
mobility of French Canadians from Québec. 

54. Some people were in favour of recognizing not only French and 
English in the teaching System, but other languages as well. Thus in 
Winnipeg, *'Tbe question of teaching of German, of Ukrainian, should 
be fuUy permitted and fuUy recognized with fuU crédits wherever they 
are taken." Or again: ''We firmly believe that in order to be good 
Canadians we must acknowledge and master our own cultural back- 
ground and language. We would like to see the Ukrainian language on 
a par with other languages." We heard similar demands at Port Arthur 
and on the Prairies. 

Some English-speaking people could not see reasons for insistence on 
the teaching of only French as a second language. Thus in Edmonton, 
"I don't bdieve that we should prefer French to any other language. 
I don*t see why there is such a terrible emphasis just on French.** 
And in Vancouver it became, '"I am a Utûe afraid if this French lan- 
guage is forced further alBeld, then they will also want Chinese." In 
order to prevent this, one particularly aggressive member of the audi- 
ence proposée a radical solution, *1 think this whole thing could be 
settled so easily if they would teach their children EngUsh in school in 
Québec** 

In Victoria, an Indian chief stated that after doing everything to 
cause the extinction of the Indian language in that région by taking 
drastic stqps to exdude it from the schools, Canadians are now asking 
that it be exfaibited for the tourist trade, even though it is harâly 
spoken now.. *When my wife, my brother and myself die, no one will 
speak my people*s language any longer.* 

As far as the maintenance oî the Indian languages is concemed, the 
Conmiission has noted that opinion is not unanimous. In part this is 
explained by the variety of Indian languages, each of which may hâve 
its local dialects. In thèse conditions, English very naturally becomes 
the llngua franca of the Indian band and ail the more so since they see 
the knowledge of that language as an économie necessity: **The whole 
woild ipeaks English,** most of the chiefs told us at a meeting ùt the 
IndiashEskimo Association in Londcm. On the other hand, the Eskimos 
we met were practically ail in favour of keeping their laxl^^.'e^;^ ^Ss3^aa^ 
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they were convinced that their chiidren should leam English, th^ also 
asked that Eskimo be taught in the schools. 

55. In ail parts of Canada people deplored the lack of qualified 
staff who could teach the second language competendy in the schods 
— this would explain the "poor" results obtained even after sevend 
years of study. French-speaking teachers should be teaching Freoch 
and English-speaking teachers should be teaching English — ^but hère 
again, *where are such teachers to be found?* 

There was a feeling in many quarters that better techniques for 
second language teaching are badly needed. We venture to say that on 
this point there was almost perfect unanimity: ail parties joined in 
deploring or denouncing "the dismal failure" in teaching the seccHid 
language, English or French, properly in Canada. 

A number of English-speaking people, like some French-spealdng 
Quebecers, told us that their main handicap to leaming the second 
language was the lack of opportunity to speak it outside the classroom. 
Thus in Halifax: *1 suggest there is little or no motivation for people in 
Nova Scotia to leam French and the reason is that there is no lequire- 
ment for French in the normal business of the province and/or social 
intercourse in the province. For this reason I would suggest that theie 
is no reason for the people nor motivation other than school examina- 
tions . . . " To this the foUowing remark by a citizen of Rimoudd 
corresponds very closely: "In an envhronment where only French is 
normally spoken, a child has no motivation to leam the other lan- 
guage. "^^ Typical North American opinion! was the reply of another 
participant whose background was European. "In Europe yoa get 
chiidren going to school who leam three or four languages at one 
time, not only two." 

56. The religions character of French schools, according to some 
English-speaking Canadians, is another obstacle to the teaching of the 
second language and, more generally, to the mtegration of those schocds 
into the educational Systems of the provinces, Québec excepted. They 
suggested that schools should be differentiated on a linguistic rathcâr 
than a religions basis. Thus the spokesman for a group of students in 
Vancouver stated: "We hâve tentatively agreed this moming that we 
would be prepared to see the establishment of French-speaking schools 
in British Columbia, state supported, provided they were non-con* 
fessional." 

One English-speaking person from Québec pointed out how difficult 
it is for Protestant schools in that province to retain the services of a 
French-speaking Catholic teacher. The situation is at least as bad for 
French-speaking Protestants. But everyone seemed to be convinced 
that this paradoxical situation would soon be changed. 
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Finally, we might mention the intervention of one woman who saw 
in the Fiench Canadians' insistence on retaining the confessional char- 
acter of their schools évidence of a plain, outright conspiracy: ''What 
the French Canadian wants is to be able to hâve the right to establish 
ail through Canada fhe separate school system... That is the crux; 
that's what they want: to be able to scatter their increasing population 
throughout Canada but only on the condition that they will be able to 
hâve their own schools which are French and Roman Catholic." 

This question of whether schools should or should not be confes- 
sional was also dealt with by French-speaidng Canadians. Many of 
them were quick to admit that this is a real problem; and in each of 
the western provinces a few people expressed the opinion that the time 
had corne to make a distinction between langaage and religion at the 
school level. Some people even told us privately that they considered 
such a distinction -mandatory and that henccforth the French minorities 
should ask for French public schools rather than for confessional 
schools. 

57. Very few Quebeoers commented on the matters we hâve just 
referred to; they seemed to be satisfied with the language arrangements 
under the educational system in that province. We nevertheless must 
report this statement made by one English-speaking person in Chicou- 
timi» ''Because of our small number h^e, we do not hâve the same 
opportunities as the French, for example, no technical training in 
Rnglish, I am not complakdng . . • But to say that there are no penal- 
ties in the area for the English-speaking is not true.** 

58. In ail this we hâve been coming close to a subject which we 
would now like to consider a little more deeply, as its importance was 
brought home to us on a number of occasions, namely îbc matter of 
religion. Wben they dealt with this subject, however, people showed 
much discrétion and very few came at the matter directly. 

We r^nember one very lively private gathering at the end of which 
someone said to one of us, 'No one raised the real question — no one 
spoke about religious di&rences.*^ This according to him was the main 
cause of ail the suspicion and dissension between the groups. 

Whilo this is oertainly a vital question it is also an exceedingly déli- 
cate one. It seems to influence strongily the thinking of a certain num- 
ber of English-speaking Protestants on the subject of Québec. For 
instance tfae esqxression "priest-ridden province** was not used very 
often in our pteseoce, but opinions about Quebec*s ^^backwardness" in 
the field of éducation seemed to be based on a concept not too far from 
it On 8cv«ral occasions it seemed to us that it was Roman Catholics 
vdio wwe tfae xeal taig^ wben certain participants weie criticizing 
QuDbeoen. On llie other hand, wh^i some French Canadians were 
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complaining about the behaviour of the ^'English majority** they 
appeared to be thinking that it was at the same time a Protestant 
majority. But on both sides most seemed to think it improper to make 
aUusions of this sort They would crop up now and again in discussion 
groups where the atmosphère had become sufficientiy informai and 
people felt free to speak more openly or, perhaps, to argue more 
heatedly. 

At thèse moments we found that we asked ourselves, *Where do die 
real antagonisms spring from? Do they come from the fact that the 
two groups speak différent languages, or from the old rdi^ous divi- 
sions?' There is no complète answer to such a question» of course, 
but it may nevertheless be worth askmg. In one cl the western 
provinces a politician gave some of us the opinion that, It is not easy 
to get a Protestant majority accustomed to an entirely secular system 
to grant [to its Catholic minority] confessional schools. It is not 
easy to get an English-speaking majority to grant French schoob to 
a small French minority. But when you come to ask a Protestant and 
En^sh-speaking majority to agrée to the establishment of a sdiod 
that is both Catholic and French then you are really flying in the faice 
of a number of beliefs and feelings at once.' 

Another one declared, *The expression "^priestHÎdden" may be taken 
as an insuit. But it may also seem to describe an existing situation veiy 
accurately. When people in a province where the dominant concept of 
éducation has long been a secular one leam that there is not a étÈ0t 
non-confessional public school in Québec, they are often led to beHeve 
that the Church and clergy exercise a dominant influence in that prov- 
ince's system of éducation.' 

On the other hand, in many Québec circles the English-speaking 
Canadians' opposition to or disapproval of the confessional school is 
interpreted as an expression of hostility, not only towards Catfaolfes 
but towards French Canada as a whole. It was in light of this, that some 
French Canadians directed their fire at the school législation in most 
of the provinces with English-speaking majorities. They would say, 
'Hère in Québec we hâve allowed the Protestants to organize their own 
school System as they see fit, but nowhere do they give Cafholics the 
same freedom.'*^ 

Furthermore, it would be a mistake to imagine that the only divi- 
sions are between Catholics and Protestants — antagonisms often spring 
up within the body of a single dénomination. Thus, in provinces where 
Catholics are in the minority we were told of tensions existing be- 
tween English-speaking and French-speaking Catholics — the latter 
complaining very bitterly about the cultural influence the former aie 
able to exercise over them to their détriment. There hâve been dashes 
between French Canadians and certain Ukrainian groups in the past. 
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and in some cases it seemed to us the wounds had not entirely healed. 
In summary, nowhere did we meet up with any real, open re- 
iigious conflicty or at least its ecbo failed to reach our ears. On the 
contraiy, the climate appears to be favourable to the ecumenical move- 
ment and this development was referred to several tunes m our hearing, 
particularly in provinces with an English-speaking majority. Neverthe- 
less, it seemed to us that despite the lessening of religions fanaticism 
everywhere, there are still certain préjudices lingering on underground, 
yet still able to engender certain hostile attitudes in différent groups. 



B) Mass Media of Communication 



59. Do our mass média provide vehicles for bilingualism and 
biculturalism in Canada? What rôle do they play, and what is their 
responsibility in thèse fields? Questions of this nature were heatedly 
discussed at most of the meetings we held outsîde Québec. 

The opinion was often expressed that, in a countiy as vast and thinly 
populated as Canada the opinion-forming média of communication hâve 
a particularly vital part to play. Some of the more informed groups 
stressed the fact that our régional différences, already considérable, are 
accentuated by the absence of truly national daily newspapers. There 
are only a very few publications which are distributed throughout Eng- 
lish Canada and, at the same time, by publishing French éditions, can 
reach the French-speakîng public of Québec. 

Most of the daily newspapers are members of the Canadian Press. 
Because of the co-operatîve structure of that news agency they are sure 
of receiving ail the stories of '^national'' interest; but hère again, it was 
emphasized, the service goes through varions régional oIBBices which edit 
the material with a main eye to the areas they serve. 

Radio and télévision, it was said, do not do much better as a 
whole than the printed média. It was noted that few programs are 
carried on both the English and French networks of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and that news, information and opinion 
programs vary greafly between the two. Most private stations, apart 
from entertainment, were said to concentrate much on matters of ré- 
gional and local interest 

60. The question of the importance of radio and télévision in mat- 
ters of language and culture was brought up at every régional meeting 
held outside Québec. The French minority groups in a number of cases 
are faced with acute problems because they are deprived of service 
firom thèse média in iheir own language. Thus in Vancouver one par- 
ticipant stated fhat, 'Tor us this is almost the fundamental thing . . . 
our own children are hésitant when they are faced with the problem 
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of leaming their own language because they never bave the chance to 
listen to the major média of comunication in French,"** 

Many English-speaking Canadians showed an understanding of this 
point of view and said they were in favour of extending the CBCs 
French network to the entire country. Some of them went on to add that 
this service wonld be of positive benefit to English-speaking Canadians 
as well since it would give them an opportunity of leaming about 
French culture. Other people, however, opposed the idea as too cosUy. 
Indeed, to one participant in Halifax, the very existence of two networks 
was a factor of disunity and he proposed that they should be replaced 
by a single bilingual network. Finally, there were some who asked for 
radio and télévision programs in other languages besides ]&igli8h and 
French. 

It should also be noted, that at the meetings held m Québec there was 
an almost complète silence, on the part of both language groups» on 
this aspect of ïhc situation. Since both French and English networks 
are well developed in that province, the problem shnply does not arise 
there, and participants from both groups showed very little interest in 
the situation that prevails elsewhere. Attention in Québec was ooncen- 
trated obviously on other subjects. 

61. Several English-speaking participants were very modest and 
frank in admitting that they knew hardly anything about récent devd- 
opments in the Province of Québec. They blamed their ignorance on 
the failure of the mass média to do an adéquate job of keeping them 
informed. This was one of the récurrent thèmes in English-speaidng 
interventions, and speakers proved to be almost unanimous in their 
view, particularly in the West. The following are some typical ex- 
amples:* 

From Victoria, 'Our discussion group felt very strongly that tfaeie 
was a good deal of ignorance in Western Canada about conditions in 
Québec. It was suggested that press coverage gave only rather starUing 
news of what was happening in Québec. We're very much in the fog 
about it.' 

From Vancouver, 'It was thought that, particularly because of their 
concentration on sensationalism in their reporting . . .the mass média 
were actually doing a disservice to the cause of biculturalism and bi- 
lingualism rather that a service.' 

From Edmonton, ''About Québec, we know only what we read in 
the newspapers. And we hâve the feeling that perhaps we get biased 
accounts." 

From Saskatoon, 'We touched on communications, and boyl Com- 
munications came in for quite a blast hère. Dur newspapers are biased.* 



*Thete are extracti firom the dJscustioii groap reports; thiu in mott casée the opintoos are thoea of Aa 
grottp. 
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From Kingston, 'The culture of thc French as bcing portrayed to the 
English on TV and radio Systems is really a parody . . . It tends to make 
the Engtish-speaking person think of the French-speaking person as 
the peasant, the lumberjack, the pea-souper, the eater-of-beans." 

From Moncton, ''[The English language média] do, I think, exag- 
gerate anything bad or radical that happens in Québec." A HaUfax 
participant stated that, "without reading some French publications — 
Québec publications — ^it is quite impossible to understand what is going 
on in Canada today." In St. John's, it was reported at the public meeting 
thaty according to one opinion, ''mass média were exaggerating the 
situation by publishlng only the sensational aspects of the problem."*** 

Thèse opinions, like many others we are forced to leave out, under- 
Une stron^y the responsibilities of joumalism in ail its forms. They 
criticize at the same time the techniques and even the style of 
modem informational média. They will need to be examined, taking 
into account, however, the situation as a whole. Some joumalists told 
us that the matter is more complex than most consumers of news 
imagine. It was in this vein that we heard représentatives of the mass 
média speaking of the résistance they meet in their readers, listeners, 
and (especially) viewers, conceming what quickly seems to them 
to be the ''excess" of news and conmientaries devoted to the *'other** 
culture or the *'other** society. In other words, the public seems to 
forget that generally the mass média tend to reflect their environment 
and give it what it asks for. 



C) The Public Services 

62. As we hâve just seen, when éducation and the mass média were 
involved, it was largely English-speaking Canadians and French-speak- 
ing minorities who suggested adjustments, while the French-speaking 
peoplc in Québec were reserved and non-committal. We shall now 
tum to the public service, transportation and the armed forces, and it 
will be seen that hère the tendency is the opposite. While English- 
speaking Canadians admitted their dominant position they did not in 
gênerai show themselves particularly eager to agrée to any extensive 
changes. French-speaking Canadians, on the other hand, and par- 
ticularly Quebecers, gave plentiful évidence of their dissatisfaction and 
of their intention of working to improve their position. This contrast 
is significant. 

63. French-speaking Canadians insistently brought up another prob- 
lem — their rôle in the fédéral Civil Service, where the dominant working 



^Thb talHoct mn referred to mach I«n frequently in Québec It wei only broached when people cpiestioned 
tlie o bj c eii hr h y of the Fiench newsiMpen on the groundt that EngHih eompaniei are mainly lesponsible 
for the co mnwf c i a l advertisfaig that providet them with fbnds. Thus theM newipapen were taid to be doMly 
eonneelod wHh fhiandal interetts that hâve little or nothing to do with **la nation*'. 
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language is English. In Sudbuiy, one Fiench Canadian, in answer to 
an English-speakin^ Canadian idio had insisted that oompetenoe shouU 
be the requirement for admission to and promotion wîthin the Cml 
Service replied, '*First of ail I want my language to be respected in 
public places, partlcularly in fédéral offices. I am a French Canadian, 
I am entitled to my language and I want to be able to speak it wher evei 
I think I sbould, throughoot Canada and in everything belon^ng lo 
Ottawa, and I demand that respect**** 

Some Englisli-«peaking Canadians boCh recognizcd and legrelted ûk 
situation. Some even suggnted changes, but the meie Aoug^ of 
bilingualism being offidally imposed at this levd seemed to cause a 
feeling of appréhension. Thus in Edmonton a dvU servant stated — 
although in a perfectiy cordial tone of voice, that, **If you reqoire me, 
after 17 years of service in the Gvil Service, to pass and write 
an examination, to speak French, simply to keep my jdb, I am afraid 
I will bave to emigrate to Australia.'* 

Some people wanted régional administrative services of the fédéral 
govemment to cany on their dealings with people in their own language. 
This point of view also received some support from EngUsh Canadians. 

Others, although not as many, pat forward stmilar claims with ttgÊxé 
to the provincial administrative services and législative assembttet. Tkns 
in Rimouski, "I think, however, that Frendi should be made offldal 
in every province of Canada if the bicultural character of the countiy 
is to be protected, because there are in every province Frendi Cana- 
dian minorities and they are entitled to our respect and to our piotec- 
tion. Therefore, if those minorities cannot express themsdves deady 
in their Parliament, then they are being subjected to a form of slaverjF — 
I don*t mean the usual Idnd of slavery, with chains, but a cultnral 
slavery.*'** 

64. Almost everywhere in Québec people stressed the difficolties 
French Canadians encounter when they use public transp(»tation — 
including the nationalized services — to travel across the coontiy. In 
a French-speaking centre like Rimousld, for .instance, peof^ coold 
not understand why the ccmductors on the Levis train sometisies 
could not speak Frôich. It was suggested that, ** . • • it be made oom- 
pulsory in ail trans-Canada fédéral public transportation services, and 
even international services, for example airlines flying Canadian odois, 
that employées and members of the crew who deal with the public, 
should speak the two languages, and in particular on CN trains • • •**** 
Complaints of this Idnd were so numerous, so constant and so f amiliar 
that nothing would be accomidished by jnling quotation on quotation. 

65. We must nevertheless record the fact that in varions places, and 
particularly in Québec, CSiicoaëmi, Rimousld, London, Kingston, Van- 
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couver, Victoria as well as at private meetings held in Montréal and 
Ottawa, French Canadians complained ihat the armed forces ^deliver 
up French Canadians to ]&iglish unilingualisni.'*'^ This was said to be 
particulaily true in the Navy and the Air Force, which were described 
as *aImost exclusively English-speaking institutions*;*^ as ^powerful 
agents for the progressive anglidzation of the serviceman*s family as 
well as the man himself ;** or *as Engjish military sodeties'.^ Accoiding 
to the people we heard, varions factors are responsible for this alleged 
situation: the old traditions that are still very much alive, the mobility 
required of the military man who can be called upon to serve in 
différent parts of Canada or even ail over the world, and the limited 
number of French Canadians in the various services. They said this 
was the cause of a vidons drcle, because the fewer the number of 
French Canadians in the armed services, the more English prédominâtes; 
while umlingualism in itself keeps French-speaidng Canadians from 
taking up a militaiy career. The Army came in for less critidsm, since 
it has some French Canadian units. When they were con&onted with 
this chapter of grievances, many English Canadians were plainly sur- 
prised and sympathetic; others maintained there was just no way to 
make the armed forces bilingual. 

Hère as elsewh^e in this section we shall go no further than to 
record the opinions and statements repeated over and over agmn 
before the Commission, without maldng any attempt to check their 
accuracy for the time bemg. This is one of the fields our experts will 
bave to study for us with particular care. 

66. The question of schools for servicemen's children was also 
raised. Thus in Rimouski a partidpant stated that ^'Outside the Province 
of Québec there is no possibility for a member of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force to hâve tds children taught in their mother tongue.**^ In 
London a soldîer said he intended to quit the Army because he did not 
want bis children to "grow up into little Engilishmen.**^^ An example of 
the situation wludi seems to prevail in the spedal schools for members 
of the armed forces outside Québec was described by a régional school 
inspector in the following terms, *^e do not hâve very many French 
f amilies attached to the particular units at • . . [a large camp outside 
the Province of Québec] but we hâve had no problem whatsoever with 
those wiio axe Frendi-speaking. Now it is true that some of those 
children corne to us speaking very little English, but we hâve not let 
that bother us, because we simply let them attach themselves to the 
dassnxmu and we are an amazed how quicUy they tell our EngjUsh 
pupUs oflE, in HngHsh. There is no problem as far as this camp is 
conoeracd.** At tins point part of the audience began to show ngns of 
impatienoe and one En^ish-speaking partidpant intervened — according 
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to him this was nothing more than a brutal fonn of assimilation. This 
comment obviously took the inspector by surprise and he made ao 
attempt to justify the situation, **. . . But the French-speakmg peopk 
there hâve not raised it as a problem • • •'' 

67. Throughout the country very few people at the hearings paid 
much attention to some other particular matters related to the public 
sector such as the establishment of a fédéral district for the capital, 
which some political authorities and observers hâve been advocating 
during the past few years. The proposai, as is generally known, would 
remove a small pièce of territory from the control of the provinces, and 
give it a spécial status under the authority of the central govenimtent 
Even though the Conmiissioners made an effort to elidt a response on 
this subject, ail they received in retum were rather evasive replies or 
polite words of agreement rather than solid expressions of OfnnioiL 
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68. Matters relating to the business world attracted even more atten- 
tion than problems connected with the public service. Hère the contrast 
in views between the English-speaking Canadians and French-speaUng 
Quebecers was dramatic. 

To many English-speaking people bilingualism is an impossibility in 
Canada simply because of économie forces: ''We can't do business in 
two languages . . . we would need two sets of printing • . . then we 
would hâve a commercial problem.'* English being the language cl 
business, it would be logical for English Canadians to remain unilingoal: 
*Teople do not leam another language unless there are économie and 
social pressures." '*There might be économie advantages in being able 
to speak French ... but what about Chinese, Japanese, Russian?** 

Some even said they were convinced that sooner or later French 
Canadian culture would succumb to the dynamic assimilating power of 
the North American continent. Thus in Saskatoon, *'Now FU be fhe 
first to say that Canada is an English-speaking nation, that our main 
lanj^age of communication is English, and this is what it must be. And 
I think myself, although I may antagonize my French friends hère 
tonight, that this is something that the French people are going to 
realize sooner or later, if, for no other reason, because of économie 
pressures." 

Indeed some French-speaking Canadians see the situation in the 
same light. Thus in Rimouski, **...! think we are getting into an in- 
creasingly technical world where we cannot avoid leammg English.**^ 
This opinion was shared by another participant, **In my opinion, even 
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if the Province of Québec were legally unilingual, those who want to 
get on and succeed in life would still hâve to leam English . . . because 
business on the North American continent is carried on mostly in 
Engjish."** In Chicoutimi we were told that, "If I get a job as a 
technician with the Bell Téléphone and want to get to the top then I 
must speak English because the electronic and electrical instruments 
corne from the United States."** 

69. Apart from the language aspect, few French-speaking Canadians 
claimed to be the victims of flagrant discrimination, although the 
matters did corne up hère and there, pardcularly in Chicoutimi. In 
St John's, the spokesman for a discussion group expressed deep regret 
for such discriminatory practices as might exist. But in Victoria one 
participant made a comment on this subject which sounded strange, 
to say the least, 'There is no discrimination hère for French-speaking 
people . . • We associate them with f arming and tend to look upon them 
as inferior.' 

Référence was also made on several occasions to the disadvantageous 
position in which their language placed French Canadians in the matter 
of compétition; "When there are two people," we were told in Chicou- 
timi, "with the same level of éducation, entering one of our factories 
in Québec, the English-speaking one has no need to leam a second 
language to eam his living, whereas the other person'has to spend 
hours^ even years mastering the second language . . . The first one can 
go ahead and improve himself in the technical field and take advantage 
of the first promotion that comes up, whereas the other one loses time 
leaming a second language."*' Or again, "Everyone knows that hère 
[Chicoutimi], where the population is 98 per cent French Canadian, 
big business has made English the working language and anyone who 
wants to wôrk his way up at the plant has to use English."*^ 

The disadvantages which spring from this situation were conceded 
by an English-speaking Canadian in Moncton: *The French Canadian 
is French in his social environment, but not in business. And when he 
goes to work, he has to work in English accidentally, and he does 
not know his English well enough to advance equally in the English 
community and is at présent in many cases forced to compete in 
English terms, which puts him at quite a distinct disadvantage." Most 
of the other English-speaking participants were quite silent on this 
question. 

70. After having described the position to which they feel they 
are relegated in the business world, several French-spealdng Canadians 
went on to denounce it as unjust and intolérable. What struck us on 
tfaose oocaûons was that they seemed to hâve the support of the entire 
audience. Tfaus in Chicoutimi, ** . • . there is great injustice towards 
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French Canadians where eaming a living is concernecL This injustioe 
must be corrected, and in factories the working language should be 
the language of the majority of the workers which, in the case of 
Québec workers, probably means that the working language should be 
French.'*^^ '*In every country of the world,^ said another partîdpaiit» 
''where a nation has taken over control of its future and its national, 
political and économie life, then ail the industrial and business activities 
within the country are carried on in the language of that nation ... I do 
not believe that the French Canadian is an inf erior being . . .^^^ 

On several occasions Quebecers denounced the status of an **ccQnom- 
ically colonized people** of which French Canadians, they said» bear 
the stigma. They stressed that French Canadians must become tbe 
masters of their own economy. And it is not small compromises they 
want, but a radical reform of the whole system. **I don't blâme tbe 
English," one participant said in Chicoutimi, '1 blâme the syston 
that tums us into slaves."** 

nbigoitlet 71. Is the ''system" regarded as being mostly an English-Quebec one, 

an English Canadian one, or a North American one? As we shall 
point out later on, some French Canadians attached great importance 
to the "privileged" position of Quebec's English-speaking minority. 
But very few mentioned the often dominant rôle that American in- 
terests or American capital play in Québec as well as in other parts 
of Canada. The reiterated contrast between "master" and ^servant^ 
always conjured up an image of a collective personnage — ^"the Eng- 
lish". Thus a Sherbrooke participant stated, "English capitalism is to 
blâme for it."*® "Ail we are doing hère is making the English ridi,'^ 
a Chicoutimi man maintained. In Sherbrooke people complained about 
"the domination of the English over the French.**^' In Québec some 
of the discussion groups explored this thème at length without ever 
bringing out the easily ascertained and essential fact that the **Eng- 
lish-speaking" économie institutions are far from being ail owned 
by Canadian capitalists, and that the evil they are talking about ac- 
tually is often American "domination". Even the separatists were 
unable to tell us how they proposed to "rectify" a situation vdiose 
causes are so complex and often so far removed from their control. 
Basically it seemed to us that the French Canadians who attended our 
meetings mainly wanted to put on the record their indignation at tfadr 
"économie weakness" in a province where they are in the majoiity, 
and that some of them were consequentiy inclined to underestimate 
the importance of tbe American "présence". 

e futnro Questions were raised as to whether French Canadians could partic- 

ipate in their own language in major économie enterprises. For many 
the Manicouagan example was conclusive proof ; "Shipshaw was built 
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in English, but Hydro bas just built Manicouagan in Frencb/'^ some- 
one stated proudly in Cbicoutimi.'*' Or again: "Thanks to Hydro we are 
now sellers and can command respect!"^ 

72. Thèse ideas of bow things sbould be cbanged, wbicb Frencb 
Canadians put forward very f orcefuUy and witb remarkable unanimity, 
were not tbe ones wbicb occupied tbe attention of Englisb-speaking 
Canadians at tbe régional meetings, even tbose wbo were constantly 
trying to find out *What dœs Québec want?^ You mîght bave tbought 
tbat tbe latter would bave akeady beard about and discussed tbese 
grievanceSy wbicb seemed to be tbe very ones Frencb-speaking Quebecers 
were expressing most vigorously. Wbat is tbe reason for tbis almost 
total silence? 

Tbe reason, it appeared to us, was to be found in two facts: ISrst, tbe 
picture of Québec sodety beld by a large number of Engilisb-spealdng 
people; and secondly, tbe opinion tbey bave of tbe Québec educational 
System. 

73. Some EngUsb-^speakmg Canadians, despite tbe fact tbat tbey bad 
lived in Québec or travelled tbrougb it, freely spoke about a ^quaint old 
Québec** — apparently tbat was ail tbey bad seen of it, or at least ail 
tbey bad retamed. Otbers spoke of tbe industrialization of tbe province 
as sometbing to corne in tbe future. *Tndustry is going to enter tbe 
province. And tbese people in Québec will bave to adapt tbemselves 
to tbese new conditions** (Kingston). Hie image of an environment 
that is still rural was nearly always joined witb tbat of a backward 
people, **Quebec bas empbasized a ratber peasant-like culture — one 
wbidd amuses raiber tban educates** (Kingston) . In Vancouver we were 
told tbat, ^(2uébec . • • is fifty years bebind tbe times**; in Calgary, *Tbe 
Cbuxcb's influence in (Québec is bolding back éducation and industrial 
development" and in London, ^'Frencb Canada is committed to tbe nine- 
teentb centuiy idéal.'* In answer to a question put to tbem, a lively and 
higbly intelligent group of Vancouver bigb school students replied, ^'yes**, 
Québec *% still** 75 per cent rural. Tbis illustrated perfectiy a tbougbt 
wt beard at tbe otber end of tbe country, in Halifax, *'We are made to 
tbink in stéréotypes: for instance, tbat C^ebec is ruraL** 

To 8um up fben, in almost ail tbe Englisb-speaking provinces a large 
proportion of people still tbink of (îuebec as an arcbaic, rural society. 

Thèse opinions caught tbe Commissioners* attention, because in tbe 
first place, tbe fact of tbe matter is tbat C^ebec bas never been tbe 
most rural province in Canada; it is also a fact tbat urbanization and 
industrialization bave been taking place tbere at a steady, at times very 
n^id paoe; that tbe majority of tbe population bas been living in cities 
since 1921; and finally that Québec today is more urbanized tban Canada 
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as a whole.* French Canadians, moreover, constantly stressed this fact 
during the meetings held in Québec. Indeed, many of tbe problems they 
raised were related to developments in a highly urbanized and indus- 
trialized society; in many cases, as we saw earUer, they weie in fact a 
direct conséquence of urbanization and industrialization. People who 
belonged to an archaic and rural society would bave used a différent 
vocabulary and formulated différent grievances. 

But a great many English-speaking Canadians could not discuss thèse 
problems, since they did not know they existed; the picture they had 
of Québec was quite out of date. 

74. Others built up an all-embracing case against Quebec's educa- 
tional System. They feit they were being put on trial by the mannei 
in which the Quebecers were laying their complaints, and they took 
the offensive themselves. 

'*We [English-speaking Canadians] are blamed for their self-imposed 
backwardness" — ^tiiiis cutting remark by a participant in London gives 
an indication of the tone of such criticism. In Yarmouth we were told 
that, "Much of Quebec's problem is due to her éducation systenoi** and 
in Saskatoon, "Education in Québec is not as good as elsewhere in 
Canada." In Calgary a participant maintamed that this is because **The 
Church has held Québec back." 

Thus, in English-speaking Canada the explanation most commonly 
advanced for the "inequalities" or "injustices'* Québec suffers in ûit 
ffelds of business and the public service was the "backward character^ 
of its éducation. 

Hère the Québec participants were the ones to keep silent Their 
silence was ail the more remarkable since for a number of years 
éducation has been one of the subjects that has aroused the widest 
interest and public discussion in the province and since it is now 
imdergoing fundamental reforms. 

And so it seemed that in certain given situations some English- 
speaking and some French-speaking Canadians had well worked out 
théories upon which they could fall back at will and with which each 
feIt himself safe. For example, French Canadians complained that 
their language and members of their group are badly treated in large 
Québec companies. To which English-speaking Canadians leplied 



*ln 1871 the urban population amounted to 19.6 p.c for the whole of Canada and 22.8 px. for 
In 1921 the figures were 4S.3 and S1.0 p.c. respectively. Thus for at least the past 43 yean tha §fmÈBr part 
of the province*! population has been urban. This majority has now leached approximately t hi te mua rten 
of the population, to be précise. 74.3 p.c. (and 71.1 p.c for French-speaking Qucbe^ Only Oirtario il 
•lightly more urbanized (77.3 p.c), the average for Canada being 69.6 per cent. 

It should be noted that in each Census prior to 1956, the définition of the word "urban** indoded tho 
inbabitants of ail incorporated villages, towns and citks in the country; only the popolatk» of stridly 
agricultural régions was registercd as "rural**. Since 1956, the définition of the two woids haa bocxHna 
narrower. But this holds for the whole country, and consequently does not invalidala tbe proportioai sban 
above. 

Needless to say the Commission does not want to identify the agricultural way of lifé wiCh 
populations. It is not making a value judgment, merely reoording a fmelL 
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that this was due to the type of éducation Québec had adopted. Each 
side took refuge behind the walls of its own point of view and refused 
to venture out. 



E) French-speaking minorities and the English-speaking minority in 
Québec 

75. During thèse debates the people who took part in the meetings Problcms of un 
frequently brought up the matter of the French minorities, and, to a French^pcakîng 
lesser extent, the question of the English minority in Québec. 

Représentatives of the French-speaking minorities told us just how 
thoroughly English permeates their lives. Many young people in 
particular appear to be tempted to give in to the attraction of that 
language. This situation seems to prevail even in New Brunswick where, 
as we were told in Moncton, **Despite the progress made, thanks to 
the effort of the Acadian élite, many young people take no pride at 
ail in the French language . . • they prefer to speak English at ail 
times . . . and consider it a disadvantage to be French."^ On the 
whole, however, we came to the conclusion that the spokesmen for 
the French minorities had faith in the survival of Frencb culture in 
spite of the obstacles that are sometimes put in its way. The participants 
aiso expressed the hope that the English-speaking majority would co- 
operate in the efforts aimed at improving this position in ail the 
provinces. Several of them told us that considérable progress has been 
made in that direction in récent years. The research services of the 
Commission will ^ve a high priority to the examination of thèse 
pioblems. 

It seemed to us that the attitudes of thèse représentatives towards 
Québec were rather ambivalent. On the one hand they were shocked 
at the radical positions being adopted in that province and wondered 
whether Québec support was not failing them just when it would 
hâve been most usefuL One Acadian outlined his fears in the foUowing 
way, *It used to be there was only one superiority complex in Canada 
— Âe one that belonged to the English. Now there are two, the English 
one, and the one of the French Canadians in Quebec.''^^ Some people 
aIso expressed the fear that the separatist upheavals and the flood of 
angiy talk against Confédération issuing from Québec might provoke 
a hardening against the French minorities in other provinces. 

On the other hand, we discovered hère and there echœs of the 
Québec "^awakening*'. Thus in Moncton, "It*s true there is a good 
undentanding hère in New Brunswick. I would just as soon myself 
it didn^t exist because it is a little too much like the good understanding 
that exists betweeo master and servant. The priée of this gpod under- 
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Standing has becn the tameness of the Acadian people. I think that 
tameness has gone on long enough . . . There's a vety acute problem 
hère and I tliînk the situation is going to explodc."^^ But this kind of 
observation was cxceptional. 

While the représentatives of the French minorities considered Que- 
bec's présence and assistance to be essential to their own survival, 
we observed that the Québec participants were very undecided and 
substantially divided in their opinion as to their province*s respoosi- 
bility towards thèse minorities. 

Some speakers adopted the traditional stance according to which 
Québec supports **her'* minorities as far as her policy of autonomy 
allows her to do so, and thèse people maintained that French-speakiog 
Québec must continue to act as leader. Thus in Sherbrooke, ^In de- 
manding changes to the constitution should we not ask ourselves — wc 
the French Canadians of Québec — ^what sacrifices we are prepared to 
make for the French minorities of other provincesT"*^ Some people 
established a link between this rôle and the stiengthenlng of Qiiebec*a 
position within Confédération, thus, 'We shall hâve greater influence 
and shall be better able to help the other minorities.*** 

Some Quebecers, noting that gênerai interest in the fate of the Fiencb 
minorities was slipping, looked for a way to excuse the fact, explain- 
ing it by the magnitude of the problêms to be faced within the province 
itself. 

Others thought the future of the French minorities was in con- 
sidérable danger and a few said so plainly, not to say brutally: according 
to them, Québec must not jeopardize her own existence to ^'save" 
groups which in most cases are condemned to disappear very shortlj 
anyway, mainly because the English majority in other provinces refuses 
to give them the means to survive (French schools and télévision, the 
practical application of bilingualism, and so on). The separatists wfao 
spoke at the régional meetings were not the only ones to rcason 
along thèse lines but they were more articulate in the expression ol 
their views. Some of them no doubt felt that the position of the Frencl 
minorities could in fact be strengthened rather than weakened by the 
establishment of an independent Québec as long as *each group would 
be able to ensure the survîval of its mînority within the other.**® Bul 
for others, the French minorities were just one ^'minority among others' 
and in Québec City we were told that the only future for those ndnori 
ties was to ''accept the fate they themselves hâve chosen . . . and t( 
integrate with the majority, just as English Canadians hère shouI( 
logically expect to integrate to a certain extent with the French Cana 
dian majority.***^ 

Among Quebecers who were less pessimistic, and particularly con 
ceming the case of the numerically strong minorities close to Québec 
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we were told that the future of thèse French groups mostly depended 
on the attitude of the English-speaking majorities m the various prov- 
inces. 

As it happened, our English-speaking participants very rarely referred 
to the problem of the French minorities as a whole. They were more 
interested in examining spécifie matters — we hâve aiready outlined their 
opinions — and above ail the problem of bilingual or French schools. 
When they did touch on the subject it was usually to express their 
satisfaction, *Yes, we do hâve some French Canadians hère, but we 
don't hâve any problem.* Or when they admitted that certain prob- 
lems did exist they would plead ignorance about the French Canadians' 
situation. Some of them seemed to look upon French Canadians simply 
as "one minority among others". 

76. Quebecers, on the other hand, emphatically stated the opinion 
that their province ofîers its nine partners an example which they ought 
to foUow. Thus in Chîcoutimi, "If I havc any advice to give, it is that 
the minorities in the West, the Maritimes and Ontario should be treated 
in the same way as the English minorities hâve been treated in the 
Province of Québec since Confédération.*'^' Even outside Québec many 
French-speaking and some English-speaking Canadians used the same 
argument. However, thèse appeals to "equity" failed to impress some 
of the other participants. Thus, in Saskatoon, one speaker had this to 
say in reply, "I hâve heard it said that the French in Saskatchewan 
should hâve equal rights with the English in Québec. Perhaps, but they 
are not in the majority and our constitution doesn't say that they should 
hâve rights in ail provinces.** We might take this opportunity to point 
out that on various occasions the fact that the constitution is silent on 
one or another aspect of the language problem was taken to mean that 
in the British North America Act anything which is not explicitly 
provided for is thereby automatically forbidden. 

Our French-speaking participants, however, referred time and again 
to the ^^rivileged** position of the English minority in Québec sodety. 
According to the former, even in centres where the latter make up.a 
tiny minority, most English-speaking Canadians live in a social world 
of their own, apart from the French-speaking community. Relations 
between the two social groups were said to be netther good nor bad — 
simply not to exist. Thus, in Chicoutimi, someone said with a spirit 
that we cannot hope to reproduce in writing, "We get along alright? 
Oh, sure, certainly we do, like a family where the son-in-law never sees 
his mother-în-law.'*** 

According to some French Canadian participants, not only dœs the 
économie System protect the English-speaking minority in Québec to 
the point wheie it can prosper in splendid isolation, but English-speak- 
ing newcomers to Québec live there as if not a thing had chan^ in 
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their lives; by being idcntified with one of the sectors of the dominant 
System they immediately becoine part of what even the French Canadians 
look upon as the managing group; and again, they are members of 
a self-contained community from the moment they arrive. The armed 
forces were often cited as an example. It was said that whereas fhe 
French units in other provinces are incorporated into Engiish units, in 
Québec, on the contrary, the English-speaking military personnel bave 
their own network of institutions and live in that province as if they 
were in a foreîgn country. Thus, in Chicoutimi, we were told that, 
"Some of the servicemen at Bagotville are as foreîgn to the area as if 
they were Russians."^ 

Some English-speaking participants said that it was not as easy as 
ail that for Engiish Canadians to live in Québec. They quoted numerous 
examples of English-speaking families who had been unable to adapt 
to the social environment there and had left as soon as they were able 
to. English-speaking Canadians feel that the French CanacÛans' strong 
cultural defence mechanism, which drives them to isolate themselves 
from everything that is Engiish, is an obstacle to their intégration into 
Québec society. 



F) Attitudes towards the language problem 
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77. We gained the impression from the régional meetings tfiat 
the English-speaking participants did not hâve the same concept of 
the function and influence of the second language as the French- 
speaking participants. The former saw in the French language essen- 
tially a form of cultural enrichment, whereas the latter looked upon 
Engiish as a tool of practical necessity, 

English-speaking Canadians, particularly a group of London students 
who expressed themselves with great conviction, mainly stressed the 
cultural benefits which are to be gained from the study of French. 
Certainly some Engiish people recognized that it could also lead to 
tangible advantages such as stronger national unity and even lo 
financial gain. 

But ail this was far removed from the dilemma outlined by one 
participant in Chicoutimi, "I leamt to think in French, I leamt liow 
to manage a business in French and I leamt how to draw in French, 
but when I walk into a factory they ask me, *Mister, do you speak 
Engiish?' In other words I leamt everything I know in French but I 
am forced to eam my living in Engiish."** Another participant in 
Chicoutimi explained that the advanced training he was getting at a 
technical institute was making him a stranger to FreiKïh culture; 
'1 am still a student and I can tell you that books on accountancy are 
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still in English, so we are trained in English ... So I think an entire 
génération needs to be educated in French by teaching it to think in 
French, and above ail by teaching it the technical terms it has to know."** 

78. The différences of opinion between English-speaking and French- 
speaking Canadians with regard to the means that should be used 
to remedy the situation appeared to us to be the resuit of the différent 
points of view they held conceming the possibilities of bilingualism in 
Canada. 

In this respect it was the English-speaking Canadians who showed 
the most confidence in the curative powers of bilingualism. TTieir 
attitude seemed to be based on their conunon conviction — outlined 
earlier — ^that through force of circumstance, most French Canadians 
aiready know English. 

Consequently, some English-speaking Canadians, in order to correct 
the présent situation, stated that they would leam French and above 
ail hâve it taught to their children in school — ^in this way they conr 
ceived that the burden of bilingualism would no longer be borne by 
the French Canadians alone. Hius the eagemess of so many English- 
speaking Canadians to study ways and means of promoting the teach- 
ing of French becomes readily understandable. As far as they are 
concemed this is the key to the problems that exist between the two 
main ethnie groups. 

On the other hand, Québec, as we noted earlier, was far more 
reserved in its attitude towards bUiùgualism. We felt that this was 
partly due to the participants* conviction that up to now French 
Canadians alone had carried the load of bilingualism in Canada. Hence 
the opinion expressed by a citizen of Chicoutimi: *Trom the point of 
view of bilingualism, I think only French Canadians are bilingual.***'' 
The fact that English-speaking Canadians say they want to leam 
French, that they want French to be taught in the English schools, 
does not impress French Canadians. Most of them hâve at one time 
or another met "English people" ['Anglais'] who said how much they 
regretted not knowing French and how they hoped that at least their 
children would speak it some day. But according to the French Caikia- 
dians, *nothing has come of it as yet — and why should things be any 
différent today?** It seemed to us that this scepticîsm resulted from the 
conviction (an unjustified conviction as will be seen presently) that 
most English-speaking Canadians in Québec stubbomly refuse to leam 
French. Thus, in Kingston, a French Canadian student from Montréal 
stated that his city is, "after ail, the second biggest French-speaking 
city in the world and where English Canadians — up to 95 per cent 
of them don*t speak a word of French and they don*t want to leam.** 
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^Aooording to tht Muni Census of 1961 the bflingual population of British origin amoanted to 4 p.e. 
of tbe total groop. It will be seen a bit later on that the perœntage is quite différent in Québec. 
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If this then is the case in Québec where English-speaking Canadiam 
live side by side with French culture in their everyday life, how is 
one to believe that the **English" in other provinces could ever become 
bilingual? 

79. But is this really the case? The 1961 Census describes a situation 
very différent from this stéréotype. In fact, according to officiai stati^ 
tics» 28.7 per cent of thèse Quebecers of British origin are bilingual 
whereas only 24.4 per cent of those of French descent know the two 
languages. In the metropolitan area of Montréal, although there are 
considerably fewer English-speaking bilingual people (26.9 per cent) 
than French-speaking (41 per cent) the figure is nevertheless im- 
pressive. Undoubtedly the "bilingualism" rcferred to in the Census is 
a self-awarded ccrtificate and undoubtedly a good proportion of the 
*'billnguals*' hâve only a rudimentary knowledge of the second language, 
but this observation applies equally to the French as it does to the 
English.* 

If our French-language participants had been awaie oi thèse statistics 
would they stiU hâve been as sceptical of the future of bilingualism în 
Canada? Perhaps they would. For instance, some of them told us that 
in gênerai people are not bilingual from inclination but out of necessity; 
that this is the case for French Canadians; that, in Québec, in particular, 
but aiso in New Brunswick, many French people who are offidaHy 
bilingual are actually only so to a limited degree. Flnally, it was pointed 
out that apart from the Montréal area, a great many French Canadians 
in Québec speak only French. According to the Census they represent 
82.7 per cent of the population. On those grounds some people, in an 
attempt to draw a logical conclusion from their picture of the language 
situation in Canada, were in favour of establishing two unilingual areas 
in the country. Thus, in Québec City, "I recommend English unilin- 
gualism for the English Canadian nation as a guarantee of its culturel 
and linguistic homogeneity, and I recommend French unilingualism for 
the Québec nation as a guarantee of its national survival. . /*•• 

80. At our régional meetings very few people openly expressed con- 
tempt for the quality of the French spoken in Canada, but underlying 
certain comments there were obvions allusions to the préjudice about 
"Parisian French". In the course of conversation, however, people 
assured us that in certain English-speaking circles there is still a con- 
sidérable hostility towards anything that "smells" French. Anyone who 
speaks French still runs the risk of this kind of insuit — ^"'Speak white**; 
"Why don*t you speak a white man*s language?*'; **If you want to speak. 
French, go back to your province"; or simply "Why don't you spealc 
English?". A person from the suburbs of London told us she had bees 
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treated as a "DP" because she spoke French. We were assured that 
thèse were the reactions of individual fanatics who are becoming less 
numerous ail the thne. Unfortunatcly thèse însults wound the people 
who are their victims and thèse mcîdents are reported over and over 
agaîn by the people who witness them. 

Some participants also underlined that in Canada French does enjoy 
a lower prestige than English, which is the dominant language in busi- 
ness, in Society and in politics. 

81. In ail the discussions about relationships between our institutions Divertences 
and our languages, ignorance and préjudice often went hand in hand 
with the most obvions expression of good will. In many cases, without 
a common wave length, no dialogue was possible. 

Thus, while English-speaking Canadians together with the spokes- 
men for the French-speaking minorities dwelt at length on the teaching 
of French, their concem in this area picked up only a faint écho in the 
Québec centres we vîsited. On the other hand, French-speaking Cana- 
dians in Québec manifested abundantly their worry and annoyance about 
what they consider to be their precarious situation in the business world. 
To this most English-speaking Canadians merely replied that in North 
America the rules of the game establish the supremacy of the English 
language. As for the participants who specificaUy expressed the views 
of other ethnie groups, debates of this kind usually left them completely 
at a loss. At the same time as they were claiming the rights of their 
languages and cultures to a place in the sun many of them seemed con- 
fused by the manner in which English-speaking and even more French- 
speaking Canadians formulated the problem. 
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82. Broad concepts of Canada, the rôle of institutions in the life 
of languages and cultures — ^these hâve been the topics of the two pre- 
ceding chapters. Now we must see how the interaction of thèse gên- 
erai concepts and thèse expériences of life, already so closely linked, 
gave rise to extremely varied political attitudes, whatever the actual 
party affiliation of the people who spoke to us. 

This process, which we watched with the greatest interest, went on 
in two ways. On the one hand participants examined certain social 
and économie problems to which they proposed solutions, thereby 
expressing their political views. On the other hand, they voiced opin- 
ions on the way in which democracy works in Canada, in relation to 
the "rule of the majority" or the "rights of the minorities". 

The points of view which were expressed before the Commission on 
thèse two aspects of the problem again, in our opinion, show that the 
gulf between French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians is 
growing wider. 



Introduction 



A) Political choices 



83. The positions which French Canadians took when they met us 
rangcd from moderately reforming in spirit to complète separatism. 
There were many intermediate points of view and they are not easy to 
classify, for often people passed imperceptibly from one shade of 
opinion to another. Once again, then, we will be forced to use rather 
arbitrary catégories — except for the separatists, whose opinions are 
clear eut 

A number of people who were speaking to us raised the questions 
summarized in the preceding chapter, but this time from a political 
point of view: French minorities, bilingualism within the fédéral Civil 
Service, the armed forces, and the transportation system, more com- 
plète coverage by French radio and télévision networks, the rôle of the 
French language and of French-speaking Canadians in the Québec 
economy, and so on. They sometimes asked that the equality of the 
two officiai languages be put into practice and formally written into 
the constitution. To some, this bilingualism meant even the récognition 
of unilingual geographical régions. 

Others made the same demands but at the same time they were 
concemed about another aspect of the problem. According to them, 
it is necessary that the division of responsibilities between the fédéral 
govemment and the provinces be redefined and truly respected; either 
thèse readjustments should take place within the framework of the 
présent constitution (for example, making use of the opting out for- 
mula) or by means of amendments to the BNA Act. The préférence 
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seemed to nin to the latter choice» for the French Canadians, during 
our meetings» often tended to express their opinions in constitutional 
terms. 

This position is already very close to that of the French-spealdng 
people who demanded a "spécial status*' for Québec. Those who hdd 
this point of view accept the continuance of the fédéral System fot 
Canada and consequently the maintenance of very important powers 
in the central govemment, but they demand major amendments to the 
BNA Act, if not a complète revision of the constitution. The goal to 
be achieved was expressed more exactly than the means by whfch it 
might be obtained: it was a question of having Québec ofl^ally rec- 
ognized as *'a province not like the others", one which is the father- 
land of the French Canadian "nation", and as such, a province \iAiich 
should be given spécial powers. 

A more récent and better known concept, that of associate states, 
was mentioned in Québec but was never clearly defined for us. Evi- 
dently, in this case, the fédéral system is abandoned for a confédéral 
System in the strict sensé of the word, for this idea seemed to imply a 
whole new political framework: an association of two semirinde- 
pendent states, one consisting of Québec and the other of the rest of 
Canada, crowned by a fédéral council with very limited powers. 

84. The clearest and most radical political attitude expressed before 
the Commission, of course, was that of the separatists or militant 
"indépendantistes**. It was also the attitude which English-speaking 
participants appeared to be most familiar with and which they attacked 
most vigorously, although they did not always fuUy understand it 

The "indépendantiste** position was clearly expressed in Québec 
At the evening meeting, a lawyer told us: "We do not blâme the 
English Canadians for anything; they hâve behaved as ail majorities 
do. What we want is much simpler than that We want cmnidete fiscal 
powers in order to put into effect thèse political powers, so that we 
may organize our institutions and finally attain tte full devdqpmmt 
of the French Canadian nation.** According to this sq>atati8t, ^U the 
Commission were to come to the conclusion ' that co-existenoe is in 
fact impossible or that the two nations do not want it, it coold do 
what we lawyers do in similar situations: we reconmiend to married 
couples who cannot get along that they part for awhile and arrange 
their lives separately . . . **•• 

Thus the views expressed before the Commission in Québec weie 
very diverse, and at times contradictory. Such opposite opinions may 
seem somewhat astonishing. Yet probably the most surprising fact 
of ail was that such différait ideas had a common denominaton they 
expressed a wide and deep dissatisf acticm with the présent political 
position and a manifest ¥dll to conduct an eamest search for — and 
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make a thorough examination of — many possible roads» which almost 
ail went in the direction of more or less radical reforms. 

85, The response of some English-speaking participants to separat- 
ism was equally clear and vigorous: *'let them go". Both Québec sep- 
aratism and thèse extrême responses from English-speaking Canadians 
had a real attraction in that they appeared to provide a simple and 
clear-cut solution to a difficult and complex situation. Those who 
saîd "let us separate" and those who saîd "Ict them go" often expressly 
mentioned the simplicity and apparent logic of their solution as proof 
of its înevitability. 

Among other English Canadians there were strong reactions to the 
idea of separating Québec from the rest of the country. Thus, in Yar- 
mouthy a citizen issued the waming that '*If Québec thinks for one 
minute that we — ^the rest of Canada, possibly 12 or 13 million — are 
going to let the Province of Québec set up a state within a state, 
take away a third of our population and a quarter of our wealth, 
they've got another thing coming." Another man in Kingston ascribed 
separatist sentiment in Québec to '*a régression to a form of nation- 
alism which is really an anachronism" and he suggested that, *'If 
Québec wants to withdraw they should be free to do so; the rest of 
us might form a union party who, . . . would approach the United 
States and ask to be taken in." And, in Sudbury, another man similarly 
claimed, '*I represent an organization that states quite bluntly and 
simply that any more concessions other than [those] in the law today. . . 
given to French Canada, and we . • . will hâve no alternative than to 
organize the working people . . . to take us into the country to the 
south.*' 

There were others who were inclined to see the 'indépendantiste" 
position as aggravating but localized. One Maritimer candidly ob- 
served, **The only province we hâve trouble with is Québec." This 
point of view was particularly prévalent in régions of Canada more 
distant from Québec, and it recurred in Western Canada where discus- 
sants repeatedly questioned the relevance to the whole country of the 
issues under study by the Commission. 

86. Another response we often encountered dismissed separatism 
as being economic^y impractical. Participants stated that French- 
speaking and EngUsh-speaking Canada are so inter-related economi- 
cally that separatism is simply not a realistic alternative. They were 
not dissuaded by others — ^usually in the same meeting — who pointed 
eut that, althou^ the Canadian and American économies are dosely 
meshed, English-speaking Canadians are willing to pay the price of 
independence from the United States. They suggested that French 
Québec might also be willing to pay a sinûlar price for independence 
from the rest of Canada. 
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tical Still other speakers ascribed the situation entirely to political man- 

loeuvring? œuvring, suggestiog that ail concerned were being led astray by ''pdi- 

ticians**. They in tom were coontered by persons wbo denied any 
political implications other than those arising from a désire for éco- 
nomie émancipation, and snggcsted that if the économie imbalance 
could be righted the disagreements would be resolved. 

In gênerai we met with a good deal of confusion in the minds of 
English-speaking as well as of French-spealdng participants as to the 
économie and political aspects of separatism. Among the separatists 
themselves, some implied that independence would bring with it éco- 
nomie progress, while others said they were ready to aoœpt some 
économie sacrifice for the sake of political independence. But al! sep- 
aratists joined in denouncing in a gênerai way ''économie colonialism" 
in Québec. 
cioQt Participants sometimes feared that extrême English Canadian Hem 

^ about Québec would feed separatist sentiment They felt that many 

of the people in that province who were discontented but weie still 
seeking moderate solutions might be pushed over the brink. Thus» in 
Vancouver, a young man exploded, after hearing a number of state- 
ments hostile to Québec, "I would like to remind [you] that every 
time you insuit the French Canadians you create thousands more 
separatists." Another youth in Chicoutimi seemed to prove fhb point 
when he loudly instructed the Commission: ''You will tell those gentie- 
men in Ottawa that the new génération in Québec is no longer in- 
fluenced by the two-hour battle which took place on the Plains of 
Abraham . . . what interests and what gives great dignity to French 
Canadian youth at the présent time is that they are taking the steps 
necessary to enable them to look after their own affairs.** He finaDy 
concluded, The future of French Canada is not in Confédération bot 
in the independence of Québec!*^ 
^^nal 87. However, equally forcefui but more poâtive statements weie 

made by others in English-spealrïng Canada. "I don*t find thèse lemaiks 
about separatism amusing" said a university professor in Ontario, "and 
I don't accept them." Criticizing people who take adamant stands on 
both sides, and those who do not treat the issues seriously, he went on 
to say, "I don't think there are many Kingstonians who are prepaied 
even to entertain the idea, much less to accept it, that the présent 
solution for the présent troubles of our country can be found in Û» 
break-up ci Confédération, or in the disruption of our nation. For my- 
self, I think I am a moderate man on most dvic and national Issues, 
but on the issue of national unity I am not moderate at alL For me fhe 
préservation and strengthenlng of a national unity must corne first if 
Canada as a nation, and a bicultural nation, must endure and grow!** 
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The same deep concetn for national iinity was expressed time and again 
by English-spealcing Canadians. 

Another point of view expressing both sympathy wîth French Canada 
and a désire for national unity was heard in Victoria, where a man told 
the meeting: "It's a case of statehood and nationhood; [French Cana- 
dians] believe that in Canada today we only hâve statehood: boundaries, 
borders, sovereignty to legistate, etc. What they want is a separate nation 
that gives them common aspirations in religion and in their mutual 
goals. Somehow I don't blame them for this, but at the same time I wish 
they would make some attempt to make this Confédération of ours 
work." This kind of response revealed some of the curiosity, frustration, 
and even anguish the Commission encountered in predominantly Eng- 
lish-speaking meetings when the possibility of any kind of séparation 
came up. 

88. Many English-speaking participants emphasized the Canadian 
dimension of the problem, as did a woman in London who said: ^'Canada 
is a maniage of two nations and it was not a shotgun marriage, it was 
a free and deliberate marriage. Now that a divorce is in the offing, I 
think this is a problem for the whole family, and it is time that ail the 
family get together to improve the situation of the family, . . it is an 
intense national problem." 

Still others suggested a ''cooling-off' period in which a calmer inspec- 
tion of the issues might reveal that the divisions were not as deep as 
they appeared. A man m Fredericton suggested for example, "Let*s set 
ihe things down and lefs step back and work at it a little while. . . Let 
ihose of us on the English-speaking side be prepared to give those on 
the French-speaking side a clear hard guarantee. Let us give them proof 
that we are not as bad as we appear to be; then, we on our side, may 
find eut that they are not nearly as bad as we thought they were in the 
last few months due to the actions of their friends in Québec." 

89. In addition to those who suggested a ''cooIing-oiS" period and 
those who accepted the problem as fully Canadian in scope, there were 
others prepared to consider fairly swceping changes. In Victoria, for 
example, '*A conférence on equal partnership to draw up a new constitu- 
tion" was suggested as the only solution, '"because Canada is and must 
be lecognized as a bi-national state." In Yarmouth, as a solution to the 
problem of two nations within one state", it was proposed that Cana- 
dians consider *Hhe abolition, if you wish, of the BNA Act and the 
biinging down of a strictly Canadian constitution passed and accepted 
by the Canadian Parliament." 

A less spécifie suggestion was made in Halifax where it was seen 
possible to hâve a *%yalty to Nova Scotia and to Canada, [or] a loyalty 
to Québec and to Canada." The speaker went on to say, **We hâve both 
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loyalties and I think we should try to maintain that situation in a fédéral 
country to bave the maximum amount of freedom within each région 
to run their own affairs the way tliey want them run.** 

This last idea was discussed by many English-speaking participaiits 
in Commission meetings who were in favour of greater provincial auton- 
omy and power, and thus were sympathetic to the drive for autonomy 
in Québec. Hère, however, a distinction must be made, since in Qud)ec 
the drive appeared to be associated with ideas such as that of two 
nations' and was buttressed by cultural and linguistic factors. The Big- 
lish-speaking Canadians appeared rather to be expressing a preferenoe 
for govemment based on provincial decentralization. 

90. What we hâve recounted so far in this chapter migjit Icave the 
impression that the political thmking of English-speaking partidpants 
amounted chiefly to a définition of attitudes in the face of Québec sepa- 
ratism. Such a conclusion would be plainly unwarranted. However, in 
the Commissîon's meetings, it was this aspect of the problem that a 
number of them spontaneously thought about and wanted to discuss. To 
them the question was new and challenj^ng, and that is undoubtcdly 
why they accorded such importance to it. Perhaps it is also the reason 
why most of them expressed no very clear ideas as to what reforms 
could be brought about in the présent political System. 



B) Ideas on democracy 
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numbers 



91. Varions political changes were proposed at the régional meetings. 
What did they mean in terms of democracy? 

In ail thèse discussions the question was largely formulated in terms 
of ''majority rule" and the rights of minorities. Participants whether 
to support a personal viewpoint or to réfute a position imputed to 
others, frequently engaged in a game of numbers and percentages re- 
lated to the démographie characteristics of the Canadian population. 
Very often, indeed, they expressed their views on democracy in 
Canada in numerical terms. 

English-speaking persons dedared their conviction that in a dém- 
ocratie form of govemment the majority must rule. Thus, in \^ctoria, 
it was suggested that, "The minority should hâve to walk in the mocca- 
sins of the majority." And, in Halifax, the same majority ilile approach 
was put forcefuUy by a man who was roundly applaiided when he 
said: *'I think I am on proper grounds when I say that 13 million 
people in Canada speak English and some 5 million speak French. I 
think the tail is trying to swing the dog." 
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One phenomenon should be noted: many of those who developed 
the argument for majority ruie tended to reduce considerably the 
actual proportion of citizens of French origin in Canada, which in the 
1961 Census was 28.1 per cent according to language and 30.4 per 
cent according to ethnie origin. We put a question about this propor- 
tion to some of them privately: they reduced the French-speàking 
citizens to 10 or 12 per cent of the population, and thus it was apparent 
that to them the latter seemed scarcely more important than other 
ethnie minorities. It need not be added that thèse incorrect proportions 
could only reinforce their views about the suprême position of the 
majority. 

92. Quite often, as well, the idea of simple majority rule was 
expressed in terms of provinces, with Québec seen as one of ten equal 
units comprising the country. ^'Canada is at the moment a fédération 
of ten equalities"» stated a man in Newfoundland *'and Québec of 
course is one of ten equalities.*' Relating this to the idea of "equal 
partnership" expressed in the Commission's terms of référence, the 
same speaker felt "some justification" in asking, "Are you taking the 
one which is one of ten and setting it off against a combination of the 
nine others which are the English provinces?" Likewise, in Fredericton, 
the Commission was told blunfly: "To assiune that the JProvince of 
Québec is equal to the other nine provinces will not be accepted." 
At the other end of the country in Victoria a man introduced a resolu- 
tion to the public meeting which proposed, *That Canada as a nation 
of ten provinces and of many racial origins, but having an English- 
speaking majority of nine provinces, must recognize the English 
language as Âe nationally accepted language of Canada." This reso- 
lution was not even seconded, let alone discussed further by the 
meeting. 

Those who thought of majority rule in terms of ten provinces often 
tended to reduce the population of Québec, consciously or otherwise, 
to a tenth of the population, and to identify French Canada al- 
most entirely with Québec. "The French Canadians are confined, by 
and large, to a smgile province" (Calgary). And since, according to 
thèse people, this is the case, it foUows that the "Canadtan crisis" is 
haidly a large one, or, again, that it affects only one province. Thèse 
people were astonished to leam that more than a third of ihe popula- 
tion of New Brunswick is French-speaking and that there are significant 
groops of French-speaking Canadians to be found in other provinces. 

To emphasîze the force of the argument for majority rule some 
speakers dahned in our hearing that the French population has been 
decreasing continuously since 1867. Actually the Census reports since 
1871 show that this is not true. The proportion of citizens of French 
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origin bas proved to be remarkably stable, 31 in 1871 and 30.4 in 1961, 
and this in spite of continuing immigration.* 

The following statement was made before the Commisison during 
the preliminary hearing in Ottawa: "When Confédération came about, 
the population of Canada was over 50 per cent French-speaking. At 
this time, a hundred years later, there are approximately 30 per cent 
French-speaking/' The witness drew his own conclusions from this 
supposed drop in the proportion: "'What is it going to be a hundred 
years from now if there is only going to be 10 or 20 per cent of the 
French population? Why should there be equal représentation, equal 
this, equal that, when the odds are 35 to 15 or 30 to 20 per cent 
We hâve to think of the future, not just as it is today.** It should be 
pointed out that some French-speaking Canadians, pessimistic as to the 
future of French Canadians within the framework of Confédération, 
also had a picture of their group in constant proportionate décime 
since 1867, and drew their own political conclusions. Thus we were 
told at Chicoutimi: ^'Confédération did not give us our rights when 
we were 60 per cent [in 1867]; do you think they will gIve them' badc 
to us in 1971 when, according to statistics, we shall be only 18 per 
cent?"^* 

We might note in passing that this person apparently expects the 
proportion of French Canadians in the whole population to decrease by 
12 per cent — ^which is to say, a decrease of the order of 40 per cent 
for the group itself — an opinion which it is not pertinent to discuss 
hère. 

93. Others expressed the opinion that the concentration of French- 
speaking Canadians in Québec, where they are in the majority, créâtes 
a problem for the gênerai application of majority rule in Canada. 
As a "solution" to this "problem", thought by some to be **thc basic 
problem of Confédération", one participant in Saskatoon proposed 
the destruction of the "French-speaking island": "Why not disperse 
them throughout Canada?"' At Calgary another participant set forth 
the same point of view, but he phrased his sentence conditionally: 
"If ail 5i million of them were spread as evenly as I imaj^e the Ger- 
mans, the Dutch, or the Ukrainians to be, then I don't think we would 



*During thb whole period only one important variation b to be noted, betw ee n 1871 and 1921, when the 
proportion reached its lowest level, 27.9 p.c., a drop of 3.2 p.c. which was almoit wipoA ont later. Thit 
refers to Canadians of Frendi origin. 

Classification according to motker tongue was only started in 1931. In this instance it leveal^ for a 
shorter period, of course, very similar proportions to the ones we hâve just seen. This may be obaerved 
from the following table, whfeh gives, for the last four fédéral census periods, the peroentate of GuM^anab- 
whose mother tongue is French. 

1931—27.30 p.c 

1941—29.16 p.c 

1951—29.04 p.c. 

1961—28.09 p.c. 
Thèse classifications according to ethnie origin and mother tongue Oike those according to 
language**) are briefly explained at the beginning of Appendix V. 
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be having the same problem.*' Of course the magnitude of the Fiench- 
speaking minority is forgotten hère; even dispersai would not diminish 
the fact that 30 per cent of the Canadian population is of French 
origin. 

94. Although viewing political reality in a straight-forward majority 
ruie manner and apparently enjoying the game of numbers, many Eng- 
lish-speaking participants nevertheless expressed their conviction that 
the majority must be sympathetic to the minority, and should be 
willing to make concessions. Indeed many advanced the view that 
the English people in Canada had been very gênerons towards minori- 
ties, and specially towards the French minority. Some qualifications, 
however, were added to such statements. We were wamed, for ex- 
ample, about possible changes of behaviour in the future. Thus, in 
Vancouver, we were told: "As a majority we can afford to make con- 
cessions; however ... the English-speaking élément shouIdnH be 
pushed too far because there would be résistance." 

95. Underlying this "majority rule** idea of political reality in Can- 
ada was a feeling that the rights of the individual are the comerstone 
of democracy and, as a coroUary, there was a tendency to play down 
collective rights, such as those claimed by "nations". In Kingston, for 
example, the Commission was told, "Canada, I don't think for many of 
us has very much meaning, nor has 'the Canadian'; but a Canadian — 
the individual — ^has his rights and his obligations. Canada and Québec 
are abstractions; *an English-speaking' or Trench-speaking' Canadian 
is real, concrète. Their freedom is of suprême importance." Most impor- 
tant, however, was the inference in this majoritarian view — so often 
apparent to the Commission — ^that Canada is one state within which 
majority rule and individual llberty are central tenets. 

96. In French Canada, one dominant position was in subtle but strik- 
ing contrast with this straightforward numerical approach. A lawyer 
in Québec described French-speaking Canada as a cohesive minority 
Society with a long history of political, économie and cultural domina- 
tion by a majority society. He went on: "When they speak of equality, 
English Canadians mean equality of individual civil rights, that is, of 
persons considered individually, while when we French Canadians 
speak of equality we do not mean civil rights at ail, we mean collective 
national rights, we mean the rights of the French Canadian nation to 
devdop in accordance with its own characteristics . . ."" The same 
idea was expressed m Port Arthur, but with the addition of the histori- 
cal dimension so important in the French Canadian position, when a 
woman tried to clarify the désire for group equality, for "the right as a 
founding nation to hâve an equality of opportunity . . . and equal réc- 
ognition as one of the two founding nations, not as an ethnie group 
that is struggling to maintain its culture." 
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Therefore, while they frequently agreed with English-speaking Cana- 
dians about the ultimate primacy of individual rights and the concep- 
tion of majority rule, French-speaking participants felt that as a minor- 
ity Society they must stress the rights of the group. Some explicidy 
stated that they, too, wish to apply the prindples of individual rights and 
majority rule, but within their national or cultural group, and after they 
hâve adiieved and Consolidated their rights as a group. As was aaid in 
Sherbrooke: *'To be able to live a lif e in French there must be a cer- 
tain number of us; that is to say, there must be a majority.**^* In brief, 
to Mberate the individual for full development it was felt necessary first 
to secure a majoritarian French Canadian sodety and culture. 

97. At the same time, those French-speaking participants who agreed 
that political democracy implies the full acceptance of majority rule, 
hoped that the English-speaking minority in Québec would integrate 
more closely with the French majority. One student at Sherbrooke 
went much further; he suggested that "the English" should disperse 
and "go west".^* The idea that people in Québec had bcen vcry gen- 
erous in the past to the English minority was heard in ail the régional 
meetings in the province, and this view was never challenged. Nor is 
this surprising, considering the wide range of rights and privilèges en- 
joyed by this minority and generously respected both in spirit and io 
law by the majority — ^though historically the English language, the 
Protestant religion and the separate school system were rights secured 
by the English for themselves rather than concessions made by the 
French.* On the other hand, we sensed the émergence among this 
English-speaking group of a new awareness of their minority position, 
and some consciousness of a need to adapt their behaviour to the évi- 
dent détermination of the majority to make the province a vital centre 
of French language and culture. 

98. In the game of numbers and percentages in which the par- 
ticipants engaged, Canadians of ethnie origins other than British and 
French appeared to occupy a stratégie position. 

Thus some English-speaking participants liked to emphasize this 
imposing fraction of the Canadian population, which the latest Census 
sets at 13.4 per cent according to mother tongue and 26.8 per onA 
according to ethnie origia. This they did in two différent ways. When 
they looked at the coUntry as a whole they often included in th& 
"English" group ail Canadians not of French origin — a procédure whicl» 
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*The English language and the Protestant religion automatically became ofiidally reeognised at ttie 
of sovereignty in 1763, and needed no protection untO Confédération, when for the fint tfano tha 
majority in the Québec législature acquired full oontrol of the powers granted ail provincee. The guanmi 
of section 133 of the BNA Act oonftrmed, but did not increase, the English language righta ia 
it also confirmed the officiai use of French in Québec and extended its use to aU fédéral lawa «od in 
fbd«-al courts right across Canada, as well as in the fédéral Parliament Nothing was taid in Uie BNA 
about the use of dther language in the Civil Service of Québec or Ottawa. The school rights 
acquired in Québec by both Catholics and Protestants were guaranteed by section 93. This iriiole 
to mucb a cause of discussion and dispute, wiU be tba tubVect oC very thorough reeeanii. 
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clearly reduces the relative importance of the "French" group, and 
thus makes majority nile more imposing. On the other hand, when 
describîng a local situation they had a tendency, especially in the 
Prairie Provinces» to draw attention to the multi-ethnic composition 
of the population. A Saskatchewan citizen, in a letter to the Commis- 
sion, echoed such conmients when he wrote: "The fact that the French 
in this province only number some 59,000 and yet hâve two broad- 
casting stations, causes unrest when the 154,000 Germans are denied 



one." 



As for the French-speaking Canadians, they were inclined to regard 
the non-French peoples of Canada as a uniformly Engjish block, thus 
magnifying their own minority position, especially where language and 
not ethnie origin is used as the standard of classification. 

Those participants who spoke for groups of other than British or 
French ori^n frequently cited numbers and percentages to support 
their minority claims. Some, as we hâve seen, told us that thèse groups 
constitute "a third force" which is nearly as important numerically, 
if ethnie origin alone is taken into account, as that of the French Cana- 
dians. Moreover, especially in the Prairie Provinces, représentatives of 
certain ethnie groups frequently referred to their numbers at the local 
level, either to claim rights for their group at that level, or to support 
their opposition to the rights which French Canadians enjoy or are 
asidng in those provinces. 

Others called attention to the fact that no group, strictly speaking, 
bas a majority in the country. Thus the population of British origin, 
which was 60.5 per cent of the whole in 1871, was no more than 
43.8 per cent in 1961.* Hence, from the ethnie point of view, the 
Canadian population is made up of more or less important minorities; 
this was suggested to us at régional meetings. It therefore follows, 
from this point of view, that the majority rule could not be legitimately 
applied in our country. 

The position of the ethnie minorities was brought to light especially 
in discussions dealing with "English" and "French" rights. As ex- 
plained elsewhere, some spokesmen for those other groups saw in 
thèse debates a confiict which might relegate them to a second-class 
status in Canadian society and politics. In Québec, the position of the 
ethnie minorities was rarely considered by audiences preoccupied with 
demands for récognition of the rights of French Canada. Members 
of some <tf the other ethnie groups speaking at Commission meetings 
seemed to feel that the English Canadian position, emphasizing as 
it does the rigfhts of the individual, took fuller account of their aspira- 
tions for social and économie acceptance as individuals. At the same 



*It b importMt 10 point ont, howvytr, that the mother tongue of S%.4 p.c. of tS\ cSl^ûska '««&lSlxciiàai&^ 
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time, however, sympathy was expressed by members of somc othcr 
ethnie minorities for the French-speaking Canadian emphasis on collec- 
tive récognition. In it spokesmen for the other ethnie groups saw an 
opportunity for récognition of those principles on which their own 
group aspirations are based. But since their own aspirations appeared 
to be more narrowly circumscribed» they did not identify themselves 
fuUy with the more sweeping views expressed by many French-speaking 
participants. 

99. Thèse différences in fundamental ideas about the démocratie 
rights were paralleled by ideas about the opération of the démocratie 
process which were also subtly différent. English-speaking participants 
repeatedly stressed that in a democracy there must be no compulsion 
and that the process of resolving tensions and disagreements must be 
one of compromise. The dislike of compulsion of any kind in the use 
of language was often very évident, particularly with regard to qualifica- 
tion for public service. Over and over again it was emphasized that 
leaming French must be voluntary, although it was often regretted 
that more Canadians did not take advantage of the opportunity. In 
Calgary, the Commission was told, *'Nobody can dictate what language 
I should use, must use or where I can use it or where I don't. I am 
the man who will décide that/* and this assertion of this feeling 
recurred with varying degrees of force across English-speaking Canada. 
Likewise, a second language requirement for the public service was 
seen by some as discriminatory, and even undemocratie. 

On the other hand, even the most moderate of French-speaking 
Canadians expressed the opinion that promotion of the French language 
in some of the more important institutions in the country cannot be 
accomplished without a certain amount of linguistic planning, although 
they declared almost invariably that such planning did not imply that 
ail Canadians should be called upon to become bilingual. They con- 
sidered such an objective to be as unattainable and utopian as did 
their English-speaking compatriots. 

100. Few French-speaking Canadians believed that the démocratie 
process in Canada was genuinely one of pragmatic acconunodation or 
of negotiating compromises on particular problems. Distrusting this 
process, which most felt would always be conducted on the majority*s 
terms, they asserted that the concept of duality must be established 
fîrst as a fundamental fact in Canada. Afterwards, the bargaining and 
compromise process could properly be carried on because it woulc^ 
then be a dialogue between equals. The emphasis on basic institutionafl 
change, which we hâve noted, refiected this viewpoint. As one persors 
said in Rimouski, the process of compromise and accommodation **mus^^ 
acknowledge, on an equal footing, the two pillars of the Canadian 
tion, based on the English culture and the French culture."'^' 
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101. As for the attitude, '^Nobody can dictate what language I The same feeling 
should use, must use, or where I can use ît or where I can't**; when this ®' compulrion 
was said in Calgary, we remembered what we had heard in Sherbrooke, 
Three Rivers and Chicoutimi. In those places, as we hâve noted in 
Chapter 2^ people complained about the fact that French Canadians, 
although an overwhelming majority, felt compelled by économie neces- 
sity to speak English in order to eam a living. In listening to thèse 
protests, ît seemed évident that being "dictated" to by an '"économie 
aristocracy*' is no more agreeable than being forced by law. 

Perhaps, basically, the reactions in English-speaking and French- 
speaking Canada were quite similar in this connection; but, the situations 
being very dissimilar, the practical conclusions drawn by spokesmen of 
the two major groups often clashed; both groups of participants 
espoused democracy, but tended to see political realities in différent 
ways. 
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102. We hâve endeavoured in the preceding part to présent opinions 
and attitudes as we found them. In this chapter we try to weigh what 
we hâve heard, and to look behind the views expressed, as far as we 
can at this stage. 

We examine currents of feeling and thought in the French-speaking 
Society of Québec, and also within the French-speaking groups in other 
provinces. We try to assess states of mind in English-speaking Canada» 
induding the English-speaking minority in Québec. 

Many people of other than British or French descent consider them- 
selves part of either English-speaking or French-speaking Canada. We 
are well aware, however, that among such Canadians there is a con- 
sidérable number who though they regularly use one of the officiai 
languages, and are largely integrated in the life around them, still wish 
to conserve and foster their particular héritage of language and cul- 
ture. A few Canadians speak neither English nor French. Their prob- 
lems are real, but not central to our study. 

It is clear that the présent critical situation arises because of diver- 
gences between English and French-speaking Canada, more partic- 
ularly between French Québec and English-speaking Canada. Hence 
the great questions are posed for the whole. 

103. What are the underlying causes of thèse tremendous upheav- 
als, which many Quebecers themselves observe with surprise and 
occasionaUy even refuse to face? We are not in a position at the 
moment to analyze them in depth. But the citizens who took part in 
the régional meetings, as they made us aware of their hopes and dis- 
appointments, enabled us, we believe, to discem the principal sources 
of unrest 

According to many French-speaking people who spoke to us, the 
principal institutions in the country are frustrating their désire to live 
their lives fully as French Canadians. This situation, they said, pre- 
vails even in Québec itself inside the économie institutions of the 
province: such and such a plant in the locality, managed by English- 
speaking people, was carrying on its business as though it were in 
'"colonial territory*', and was preventing the majority of its employées 
from working in their mother tongue once they reached a certain level. 
The English-speaking managerial group — often a tiny proportion of 
the population — ^felt no need to speak French and, as a resuit, rarely 
bothered to leam it Thèse people freely admitted that this sort of 
situation was not new and that, on the contrary, it has always existed 
in Québec. But they added that they could no longer allow it to con- 
tinue. 

AU this has deep meaning, and brings us straight to the nub of the 
problem. Why, suddenly, when apparently nothing has occurred to 
upset the traditional order of things, hâve more and more people 
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decided that they can now 'no longer tolerate' the same 'shackles* 
which are nonetheless a century old? Could it be, as was suggested at 
a private meeting in Montréal, that *among a people who had been 
walking somewhat bent over, two hundred thousand, five hundred 
thousand individuals had suddenly decided to pull themselves erect?' 
Or pcrhaps that *Some good sturdy people trained to be docile, hâve 
stopped looking on obédience and poverty as a national vocation?*^* 
Through thèse quotations one catches a glimpse of the conflict between 
générations which is breaking out today in French Québec. For it 
appeared to us that dissatisfaction was being most often expressed 
among représentatives of the young, well-educated élite groups of 
technicians, engineers and executives. But they are not merely young; 
they belong more or less fuUy to the "new world" of technology and 
management and are ready to take a leading part in it; they hâve the 
fullest confidence in themselves and plainly show their impatience in 
the face of the obstacles they meet. 

It is ahnost ironical to recall now the opinion of people who ex- 
pected that as a resuit of "'modem éducation and industrialization'' there 
would be an increasing assimilation of Québec to the rest of Canada. In 
one sensé it is true that North American technology is bringing the two 
groups doser together and is developing similar pattems of behaviour, 
a fact which everybody admitted to us; but the greater closeness makes 
the compétition that much keener and strengthens the détermination 
to live and work under the new conditions "in a French way.** 

The exaspération of the young élite groups which we spoke of 
above seemed to us to hâve been heightened by their beginning to 
sensé their numerical importance and by their coming into collision 
with English-speaking people in positions of control. In comparison 
with the former mass of employées of the traditional type who for the 
most part were an army of workers with few spécial skills, the new 
élites stand out by their insistence on higher standards of culture and 
by their ambition to penetrate into the higher ranks of the économie 
hierarchy. But they did not express their demands particularly by de- 
nouncing compétition between rivais in which they would be at a 
disadvantage, although indeed we were told repeatedly that having 
to do one's best in an unfamiliar language constitutes a real handicap. 
They appeared rather to base their arguments on the fact that the 
French Canadians form an overwhelming majority in Québec. In other 
words they seemed to consider a status of économie inferiority to be 
incompatible with the fact of numerical majority. 

Speaking of the serialized télévision novels in Montréal, and of the 
^morbid' side of a large part of French Canadian literature, one man 
from Chîcoutimi concluded: "We now hâve literary heroes who are 
'crushed*. The reason for this is that we are a society of *crushed* 
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people, we are not yet a developed natîon."^^ Another man from 
Chicoutimi however believed that he could recognize a **terrific dynam- 
îsm'* in his district. Thèse two pictures — a *crushed' society, worked 
upon by a créative 'dynamism' — afford a good illustration of the many 
contradictions expressed in our présence. A really crushed people sub- 
mits to its fate, *licks its wounds in its corner'. A people which is sure 
of itself and in fuU control of its own capacities is not a prey to im- 
patience. The Québec that showed itself to us has too much strength 
for the weakness it still préserves, or too many weaknesses for the 
strength that is deep within it. The rules of the game to which only 
yesterday people were ready to submît, today were felt to be shackles. 
If the mies are not modiiied it is the game itself which is in danger 
of disappearing. 

In the preceding pages we hâve outlined two significant pictures pre- 
sented to us: that of a numerical majority (of French Canadians in 
Québec) which is said to hâve been pushed around, and that of a 
society which is *'crushed". People we heard kept on using expressions 
of this sort. They also seemed to be expressing at the same time two 
deep-seated convictions: on the one hand, that they belong unquestion- 
ably to an "overwhelmîng majority", to a "society", to a "nation" (the 
Word, in our opinion, is of no great importance; what seemed much 
more revealing was the search for a term which would define the 
essence of their social reality as they see it); and on the other 
hand that this real social entity is, in spite of their aspirations, blocked 
in its forward thrust, tom or incomplète in its design, in a word, 
unfulfilled. 

104. "Overwhelming majority", "society", "nation": what do they A distinct 
mean? They are used to describe the types of organization and the «odcty 
institutions that a rather large population, inspired by a common culture, 
has created for itself or has received and which it freely manages over 
quite a vast territory where it lives as a homogeneous group according 
to common standards and rules of conduct. This population has aspira- 
tions which are its alone, and its institutions enable it to fulfill them to 
a greater or lesser degree. In any event, this was the way the French- 
speaking population of Québec appeared to us. The people who were 
putting forward grievances or demands in our présence did not try to 
define the society which surrounds them, but they appeared very con- 
sciously to find support in its existence — ^in a reality that was for them 
historical and cultural, social and political. 

We must stop to consider this point for a moment. For in a number 
of Canadian cities, especially in the provinces at a greater distance, we 
saw hundreds of En^sh-speaking people at grips with this problem: 
tryhig to picture for themselves what French life in (^ebec is really 
lîke. This they did, naturally, by starting with what ths^ tavew^ fet 
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example a French minority established in their district. Since most of 
them were familiar with the size of the Québec population ihey then 
multiplied by three hundred or five hundred the population of the 
minority they knew, and thought that this gave them a picture of the 
French province. From a purely mathematical point of view this was 
a perfectly good calculation; but what they got was a minority multiplied 
three or five hundred times, They were not seeing the picture of a 
complète society. 

French Québec, in fact, has more than four million inhabitants. It has 
its légal institutions — including its own Civil Code— and its political 
institutions, which a number of people sum up in the expression: **the 
State of Québec". The powers of Québec are considérable; they enable 
the French population to exercise an important influence over its own 
économie and social life, and to manage éducation. Through this latter 
power Québec has been able to provide itself with an educational Sys- 
tem — ^which it can radically alter today — différent from that of the other 
provinces. It has thousands of French schools, both elementary and 
secondary, normal schools, classical collèges and three French uni- 
versities, not to mention a system of technical éducation. It has tens 
of thousands of teachers. Nevertheless, their control of political institu- 
tions and the powers they exercise seemed insufficient to a large majority 
of Quebecers we met 

This is not ail: Québec has an autonomous network of social institu- 
tions: a System of hospitalization, trade unions, voluntary assodations 
of many kinds, and so on. It owns or influences a complex of mass 
média of communication by which it expresses itself in its own language: 
11 daily newspapers,* about 175 weekly newspapers and 120 peiiod- 
icals, 46 radio stations, 13 télévision stations, the French networks of ihe 
CBC and of the private stations, whose principal production centre is 
Montréal, and so forth. 

Lastiy, it has a considérable number of économie institutions; on the 
whole, however, with certain notable exceptions such as Hydro-Quebec 
or the Caisses Populaires (crédit unions), thèse concems are ratber 
modest in size. Furthermore, Québec participâtes, through its position 
in the North American continent, in the gênerai commerdal, finandal 
and industrial life of which it forms an intégral part; but its partidpation 
appears to it to be very smaU; and it is hère above ail, as we hâve 
seen, that the shoe pinches. 

In short, the French-speaking Canadians of Québec who appeared 
before us belong — and they showed that they knew it — ^to a society 
which expresses itself freely in its own language, and which in varions 
important fields is already master of its own activities, to which it gives 



*Witbout counting Le Droit, an Ottawa daily, wldch also tnrraa a v«xl oC W«ttieci& Quebee. 
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the tone and pace it chooses. But at the same time most of those with 
whom we talked were of the opinion that this society had less than 
complète control of a number of crucial sectors in which it is active. 
This, then, seemed to us to be the root of the problem: a unique, 
functîoning society does exist, but many of its members consider it to 
be déficient and want to make it more or less complète. Remove one 
of the terms of this two-part proposition and the problem disappears: 
either there would no longer be a society, and hence no longer any rcal 
basis for sustaining thèse demands; or else there would be nothing left 
to complète and the demands would disappear. 

105. Finally, it should perhaps be emphasized that this society is Allfcapart 
not only distinct, but also that its individual members, sometimes to a 
surprising degree, lead a life quite separate from that of English-speak- 
ing Canada. We are speaking hère of a séparation in fact, created by 
the barrier of language, and not of a doctrinaire separatism. 

The reason for this is that, contrary to the idea of many English- 
speaking Canadians, three out of four French Canadians in Québec, 
that is to say, a body of people numbering more than three million indi- 
viduals, do not know a word of English.* Therefore, for them, and un- 
doubtedly also for a great many more who claim to be "bilingual", daily 
life (except in large businesses, above a certain level) is. carried on 
exclusively in French, to such an extent that the English-speaking 
tourist, for instance, has great di£Sculty in making himself understood. 

We became keenly aware of this fact in our régional meetings, not 
only in Rimouski, where the présence of the English is hardly notice* 
able, but also in Chicoutimi, Sherbrooke and Three Rivers, and even 
in Québec City where we found many complaints that the English influ- 
ence was harmful. If people hâve been rebelling against the obligation 
of leaming English in order to reach positions of authority, it is appar- 
ently because that obligation, in towns like thèse, seems neither natural 
nor logical, since the local way of life is French at every level except 
one, namely in the higher échelons of big business. Their life is lived 
among French Canadians, and it seems astonishing or 'scandalous' to 
them that 'only' English-speaking people are to be found in managerial 
positions where French Canadians are so often noticeable by their 
absence. 

The same phenomenon showed up, in the course of private meetings, 
even in French-speaking areas of Montréal: ** there are many bilingual 



*7i.7 ]>x. of fiM population of French orisin living in Québec In 1961 there were, in Canada, 3,489.866 
penons tpeaking only French (19.1 p.c of the total population of Canada), 3,390,704 of whom were of 
French orisin, 32,925 of British origin and 66,237 of other radal origins. 

**And «ven in provincei with an Engllsh-^peaking majority — for example, in Moncton, New Brunswick 
«• wetm told of fishing villaget on the Atlantic coast where Fraich seems to be the usual and exclusive 
hnguaga gpokiUL Beridei, the statistics confirm thèse remarks very clearly: aocording to the 1961 Census 
«Unoft ooÔ4uUf (or to be exact. 47.1 p.c.) of Canadians of French origin la New Bcunawkk. vo«»^ ^it^ 
Ffench. 
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French-speaking Canadians, but, with the exception of certain business 
offices and manufacturing plants, life is lived aimost entirely in French: 
family, parish, éducation, unions, voluntary associations, politics, pub* 
lie récréation. 

This description is in no way a définitive one. It will be examined 
by our researchers. But it affords an idea of the Québec we saw. 

Moreover, the fact of leading a life apart is not new; it dates back to 
well before the "quiet révolution". However, it does fonn the back- 
ground to this révolution and we must be familiar with it if we are to 
understand the nature of the présent conflict. 

106. Does this imply that Québec lives shut up withm itself? It is 
necessary, at this stage, to make one point clear. French Canadians aie 
human beings who hâve ail the usual human préoccupations, and they 
are far from being absorbed entirely by questions of language and cul- 
ture; they are taken up with their familles, their businesses, the arts or 
the sciences, they hâve recreational activities, they travel, they take 
an interest in foreign policy and so forth. Since we had invited them to 
discuss the problem of languages and cultures in Canada they willingly 
agreed and some of them spoke passionately on the subject. That does 
not mean that they are ail obsessed by thèse questions, no matter how 
intensely they may feel them nor how essential the questions may be 
for their own future. 

Furthermore, it so happens that relations with the French-speaking 
countries (France, Belgium, Switzerland, the countries of what was 
formerly French Africa, etc.) hâve never been so intense, at least 
among the élites. It is probably true that the discovery by some of 
them of a world which is French-speaking has a reassuring effect and 
brings them promise of valuable cultural enrichment; in this way 
French Canadians are becoming more conscious of being a part of a 
much larger cultural world; some of them are thus having the expérience 
of a world-wide French community, bringîng them into contact with 
Europe, Africa and Asia. 

107. Again, this "séparation" from the rest of Canada, which gives 
Québec its very distinct physiognomy, should not be equated with the 
pîcture of a "monolithic" society. The Québec we saw is generally 
characterized, at least in its more dynamic éléments, by two very 
spécifie trends: 

— It is taking a very hard look at itself — ^it is engaged in what one 
might aimost call a frenzy of self-criticism, directed to nearly 
every field of activity. Many traditions are being questioned by 
a society proclaiming its désire for a fresh new start; even the 
rôles of the state and the Church are undergoing radical re- 
visions. Already the respective positions of the govemment and 
tbe clergy hâve been profoundly changed in the sector of the 
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social services, and even more so in the field of éducation; Bill 
60 (assented to on March 19, 1964, creating the Department 
of Education) and the first sections of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Education hâve borne witness to this fact. 
— It is showing a very clear détermination to achieve ^'libération"; 
political émancipation becoming both the means and the symbol — 
whether thought of as total or relative. 
It will hâve been noted that in themselves thèse tendencies are not 
"anti-English"; indeed, concentrating on itself and on its own develop- 
ment, readily impatient, this society is possessed at the moment by 
such a high degree of self-awareness that many of its members would 
happily ignore, or at least forget about, anything that is alien to it- 
self.* It seemed to us that this society is now going through its own 
crisis, and that its first and most urgent concem is not to attack "the 
others*', but to find its own means of fulfiUment. Antagonisms only 
arise subsequently and opposition develops against anything that 
threatens to restrîct it: against the English minority in Québec, whose 
économie rôle is regarded as dominant; against the central govemment 
whose objectives do not necessarily coincide wîth its own ambitions; 
against Anglo-Canadian society, which does not accept right away 
the idea of a cultural duality. At this point the internai conflicts burst 
onto the Canadian scène. But many of them, would hâve exploded in 
any event, even if Québec had had its fuU political independence. "Do 
not forget," a labour représentative said to us for example in Québec, 
**that there would be a social upheaval hère even if ail the bosses were 
Prench Canadians."^* Perhaps it might even then be more intense. 

Québec has gradually arrived at a formulation of some of its aspira- 
tions which had long remained more or less vague: they hâve been 
îmerging during the last five years, constantly encountering résistance, 
ivhich so far they hâve always managed to override. Theîr strength îs 
:]ifficult to measure, and their direction is not always clear. Those who 
^xplained the objectives of the "quiet révolution'* to us plainly agreed 
on one definite point: the idea of the "émancipation" of Québec 
(économie, social and, in varying degrees, political) was central to ail 
their thinking. 

108. Nevertheless, on several occasions we had the feeling that this Artificial unity? 
apparently gênerai consensus was in fact artificial. We sometimes feit 
that it disguised a great diversity, if not outright contradiction, in the 
basic intellectual viewpoints of those who spoke with us. The ideological 
positions ranged from marxism to fascism; more or less conscious efforts 



*It «at pointMi ont to ut that a lack of interest in certain questiont relattng spedfically to the central 
Bovemment it tnuUtiona] to Québec Thus French Canadians never seem to hâve concemed themselves, 
Ia a ooatfartmc iray, about questions of monetary policy, tariff barriers« customs, etc. As to matters such 
«t i a Mnlgr a ti ott or national defence, they would seem to havc discussed them oi\\y \n&ot«s a& lânœ^ «SSkc\«\ 
%bdr pafticalar faitaritftt. 
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made to translate thèse idéologies into nationalistic tenns coloured in- 
dividual positions considerably. 

We also witnessed a peculiar phenomenon. Nearly ail of those 
who talked with us, whether students, joumallsts or technicians, spoke 
in the name of the whole French Canadian community or ^'nation**. 
Very seldom was there any mention in our présence of social classes, 
still less of class conflict among French Canadians. Such an attitude of 
mind is surprising among persons who otherwise showed such divergent 
convictions. It was as though the entire community were regarded as 
one single social class which was pictured, according to the speaker, 
either as a militant middle class or an exploited prolétariat. Sometimes 
this identification was even made explicitly: for example, when it was 
stated that, taken as a whole, the French Canadian community finds 
itself in the position of a prolétariat in relation to the English-speaking 
minority, 

Because of the small number of workers and farmers who took part 
in the meetings and the few people who spoke explicitly on their behalf, 
we were unable to estimate to what extent the ideas présentée to us 
could claim the support of the masses. It would appear, however, that 
the all-encompassing idea of ''émancipation'* finds a very considérable 
response among them. Therefore, it seems that they would tend to sup- 
port, at least passively, the leaders and parties who are in the main 
stream, and whose ideas seem to get an immédiate circulation, espedally, 
of course, when they are headed in the same direction. Great importance 
must be attached to the points of agreement for they usually concern 
questions and choices which lie at the very heart of the crisis as we 
found and hâve described it. 

109. By their own admission a rather small numerical minority, the 
separatists nevertheless exercise an influence on French Canadiaii 
Society which is proportionately higher than their number. They find 
their membership chiefly in urban centres; hâve many students, artists, 
intellectuals and "professionals'* in their ranks and belong to everj 
political philosophy; but their leaders and the bulk of their activé sup 
porters claim to be démocratie and anti-terrorist. Those who do favou 
violence are the ones who hâve received the most publicity and made 
the crisis appear dramatic, but they are only the froth oh the surface. 

The separatists drew their arguments from the old nationalisl 
arsenal— except for their principal proposition: *A well-treated nclIno^ 
ity, the French Canadians are nonetheless a minority. In order to 
regain control of their destiny they must décide in faveur of the 
sovereign State of Québec in which they will at last be a majority.' In 
the eyes of a separatist the double équation ''majority=imperia] 
rule" and "minority=:colony" is no metaphor but a strict statement of 
fact It means that in Canada the gteal polvtical and économie ded- 
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dons are taken outside *'the French Canadian nation", which has to go 
along with them. The minority must therefore be "'decolonized*' so that 
it may be freed from its status as a **slave nation". 

110. Side by side with this ideological separatism, which has often, 
in relation to political parties, acted as both stimulant and judge» we 
found many signs of a current of thought which is much more important, 
but difficult to describe exactly. We hâve caUed it *'quasi-separati$m".* 
Hère we are thinking of the large number of undecided or pragmatic 
persons we met who may be recognized by the characteristic of con- 
sidering every problem that cornes up solely in terms of Québec. In their 
perspective anything which has to do with the rest of Canada and 
especiaUy with the fédéral govemment is more or less disregarded, or 
looked on with total indifférence, if not indeed with suspicion and anger; 
moreover, separatism seems to many of them to be one reasonable 
possibility which it would be wise to examine a little more closely, and 
no longer a strange and incongruous phenomenon. 

Thèse individuals belong chiefly to the young élites, and their in- 
fluence is ail the more serions since it is exercised skillfully within 
political parties and other Québec institutions of différent kinds. 

111. The majority of the participants in our régional meetings in 
Québec belonged to a third tendency which may be called reformist 
Some were content with proposing rather minor changes to the con- 
stitution, such as the proclamation at Ottawa of the formai equality 
of the two languages; others evidently were thinking of obtaining récog- 
nition of a spécial status for Québec; still others proposed that the 
constitution be rewritten completely in terms of the equality of the 
two cultures. But what really struck us was that we did not hear from 
anyone, if we are not mistaken, who was an avowed defender of the 
status quo. Ail the participants declared themselves to be more or 
less dissatisfied with the situation of French Canada and of Québec 
in Confédération. 

112. Two facts in particular claimed our attention at Chicoutimi 
and Québec. First, in both places separatists practically took over the 
public meetings. Minority thougb they were, by their tedmique of 
putting on speakers and their noisy démonstrations, they effectually 
reduced the other participants to silence; this, espedally at Québec, 
distorted the purpose of the public sessions. Their speeches were 
quite predictable. But the second fact, which did surprise the Com- 
missioners, was the conduct of those whom we shall râll, for lack of 
a better term, **the modérâtes". Most of them did not say a word. 

Several explanations may be given for this silence: the aggressive 
spirit of tlie separatists, the disarming simplifications in their leason- 
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ing, the advantages that an organized group has over single individuals 
in any meeting, espccially when the group is preparcd to shout down 
its opponents. But there was aiso évident, we believe, a pattern of 
behaviour that has a symbolic significance in every critical situation; 
extrême positions steal the limelight and push less inflammatory or 
more thoughtful opinions into the background, even though the latter 
may represent majority views. It is even possible by graduai steps to 
reach the classic-al phenomenon of revolutionary periods, the paralysis 
of the "modérâtes". Not only do they cease to make their voices heard 
in public debatc*.s, but they even begin to find it difficult to conceivc 
and formulatc practical solutions in their own minds and they abandon 
the public arena to the "angry" and the "tough" men because they arc 
afraid of being no longer "in the stream of history". 

The incidents about which we are speaking were certainly not as 
serious as this. However they did give some indication of the tum 
that events could takè should the crisis become more bitter. 

113. In Québec we in fact heard a wide range of varied opinions. 
It would be rash to try to estimate the précise value of each with the 
information we now hâve. But the important thing was that they ail 
seemed to be eut from the same cloth. And taken ail together they 
came down on one side of the scale — ^for a greater récognition of the 
**French Canadian nation", a greater rôle for "the State of Québec", 
and greatly increased scope for the French language, especially in Que- 
bec. Political ideas were constantly related to day-to-day reaJities anc 
économie activities. Hie awareness of obstacles acted as a stimulant 
or led to extrême conclusions such as separatism or quasi-separatism. 

114. Two questions were thus posed in a spécial oontext: that o 
the French minorities outside Québec, and that of the English-speakin] 
minority in Québec. Two contradictory proposais emerged from th 
remarks we heard. It was proposed: | 

— either that a spécial status be obtained for the French minoritie 

équivalent to that already possessed by the English-speaking popu 

lation of Québec which would be respected, 

—-or that concem for the French minorities be foigotten and though 

given to imposing conditions on the English-speaking people o 

Québec analogous to those borne today by the French minorities 

Thèse statements could hardly fail to cause some anxiety to thi 

différent groups concemed. We shall speak again further on of th 

English minority in Québec. As for the French minorities in the othe 

provinces, we frequently noted that they seemed to be thrown oi 

balance by the évolution of Québec: are they not, they wonder, ii 

danger of being left to their own devices and even of being made U 

suffer in their areas through repercussions caused by some high-hande< 

actions? 
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lis. This brings us to a considération of the actual and the sym- 
bolic importance of the French minorities: 
— the actual importance» because it is a question of more than 
850,000 human beings whose mother tongue is French. The Com- 
missioners were sometimes astonished at the casuabiess with 
which some participants in Québec seemed to regard the fate of 
thèse people whose language is French, who are found in each of 
the Canadian provinces, and who, in particular, form more than 
a third of the population of New Brunswick and a group of 
425,000 in Ontario:* 
— ^the symbolic importance for the future of Canada. Because, for 
one thing, the French minorities are already one of the important 
bilingual factors in the country, and they could be a still stronger 
factor if they obtained the means. For another thing, thèse minori- 
ties hâve always been a link between Québec and the other Cana- 
dian provinces. In this sensé, it is reasonable to say that they 
occupy a key position in Canada, and until now hâve represented 
a cohesive force in the country. For specifically French Canadian 
reasons they hâve formed a bond for the French Canadians of 
Québec widi the rest of Canada. Furthermore, the people of 
Québec hâve always tended to regard the way thèse minorities 
were treated in their respective provinces as one ofthe tangible 
indications of refusai or acceptance, by English-language Cana- 
dians, of the duality of Canada. If, therefore, French-speaking 
Quebecers should décide to dissociate themselves from the fate 
of the French minorities, and particularly if they should adopt this 
attitude because they felt English-speaking Canada was not giv- 
ing the minorities the chance to live, separatist tendencies might 
then be that much more encouraged. 
116. In short, the problem is now seen to be propounded in its 
most radical form: is French Canada going to think of itself as main- 
taining a vital solidarity among its dispersed parts, although centred in 
Québec, or as an exclusively Québec society? This is a question which 
it wiU first hâve to résolve by itself, but the décision will undoubtedly 
be made in the light of attitudes adopted by English-speaking Canada. 
This brings us back to the central concept of '*equal partnership". At 
the meetings» when a participant believed in the possible realïzation 
of this equality, he spoke as a ''moderate" and soug^t new adjustments 
witfain the framework of Confédération. One who did not believe in 
the possibility of equality, declared himself a separatist, or took a 
quasi*separatist position. As for the rest their belief in federalism varied 
accQiding to their attitude toward the possibility of equal partnership. 
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117. The way in which English-speaking Canadians saw the situa- 
tion was entirely différent. Among them there is no counterpart of the 
feelings and ideas stirring in Québec. Practically ail appeared to us to 
be content with Confédération. A majority saw little or no need 
for any important changes in the relationship between themselves and 
their French-speaking compatriots. 

It was plain that most English-speaking Canadians were much less 
concemed than the French-speaking about questions arising from the 
duality of Canada. Other matters appeared to be much more présent 
in their minds. In gênerai they seemed to hâve a great interest in 
économie matters affecting both the individual and the community. They 
talk much of measurable practical achievements and aims. Lnprove- 
ments in welfare and éducation, in social and économie oiganization, 
and international questions interest quite a number. 

In our meetings, provincial and régional interests were strong. Indeed 
we were struck at times by the lack of knowledge, not just about Québec 
but aiso about other parts of the country, and by the difficulty many 
people seemed to hâve in looking at important questions from an aU- 
Canadian, as opposed to a régional point of view. Yet it was plain fliat 
most English-speaking Canadians thought of Ottawa as a "national gov- 
emment'* much more than did French-speaking Quebecers. 

The United States and our relations with them, were another pré- 
occupation of English-speaking Canadians. To some it offered a picture 
of an affluent and fascinating society to be emulated; to others it ap- 
peared as a threat to Canadian independence because of the degree of 
American ownership and control of Canadian industry. The close north- 
south connections between répons of Canada and corresponding areas 
of the United States are obvions to any traveller. Certain individuals said 
they thought that people in their part of the country felt doser to Amer- 
icans than to French Canadians, and a few suggested that their province 
might well décide to join the United States if relations wiih Québec 
took a tum for the worse. English-speaking Canadians on the whole 
seemed somewhat less certain of the continued existence of Canada with 
its own identity, than were French-speaking Quebecers that a distinct 
French-speaking society will persîst. 

118. It was difficult to assess the depth of attachment to Canada 
which English-speaking Canadians felt. They seemed to lack fadiity 
in expressing a sensé of belonging, perhaps because old ways of stadng 
this had included an affirmation of the British connection, and many 
no longer wanted to use this kind of language. Old historical lies and 
sentimental attachments to Britain seemed to persist more in some re^ 
gions than others, but they are not as strong as many French Canadians 
think, nor are they a considérable influence in Canadian affairs. 
Respect for British institutions as adapted to Canadian needs, seemed 
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much more real» and this respect was shared by many whose fore- 
fathers did not corne from the British Isles. On the other hand» even 
those who were sentimentally drawn towards Britain valued highly 
the independence and separate identity of Canada. 

Because English Canadians bave not yet developed a vocabulary 
and a set of symbols which they could use without embarrassment to 
express their sensé of being Canadian» we suspect that French Cana- 
dians were led to underestimate the strength of thèse feelings. They 
were difficult for French Canadians to grasp, because they did not 
precisely parallel French Canadian nationalism. 

Attachment to the land itself was undoubtedly an élément of im- 
portance for both groups. Many English-speaking Canadians looked 
back to a pioneering era which in the Maritimes began in the mid- 
eighteenth century and in Ontario and the Eastem townships of Québec 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

In the Prairie Provinces there was much pride expressed in the 
settling of a vast territory by people from older parts of Canada, in- 
cludmg some from Québec at an early stage; from the United States; 
and from many parts of Europe. 

Earlier English discoverers had reached Hudson's Bay in 1610, the 
Prairies in 1694 and the Mackenzie Basin in 1789. In some of thèse 
areasy French explorers and fur traders had passed through very early; 
in other régions, such as that north of the Prairies and in British Colum- 
bia, the first Europeans to enter the land came from Britain. We were 
consdous, âien, of a love of countiy based on settlement which ail 
Canadians shared. 

119* But many English-speaking Canadians at aie régional meet- Architectsof 
îngs scemed to add to this love of their land a pride in having been modem Canada 
the cfaief architects of modem Canada. While it was not explicitly 
stated, it was as though they looked back to a period, stretching from 
the end of the eighteenth century to the présent, when the aim of 
their forebears had been not so much to create a distinctive society 
as to make sure that they as individuals, and their oommunities, 
shared in the commercial and industrial development which was bring- 
ing new levels of prosperity to the western world. Indeed, one of the 
forces vMA led to Confédération was a désire to duplicate the Amer- 
ican free trade area in the northem half of the continent. The metro- 
politan o»tres which this industrializing and trading spirit built-^ 
Toronto, Vancouver and Montréal (though Montréal lay in the heart 
of French Canada) — are seen as évidence of the practical achievements 
of this cultural group. 

A number of EngUsh-speaking Canadians evidently resented bemg 
diverted from Ihe task of continuing to build this kind of Canada, 
wifh whidb ihey had identified themselves for générations. Some ot 
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them at least were becoming conscious that French Canada was ask- 
ing that they modify their institutions to make room for the French 
language and culture. A common reaction was impatience and irrita- 
tion that French-speaking Canadians who had, according to them, 
devoted their énergies ahnost wholly to building other Idnds of insti- 
tutions — ^the parishy the classical collège, the family business and tiie 
resettlement area — should now complain of exclusion from the execu- 
tive levels of industrial and commercial corporations. 

It was at least equally common» however, to find that the pride of 
English-speaking Canadians in being part of a country with a high 
standard of living, with well developed trade connections to the United 
States, Britain and Europe, and with firmly established political insti- 
tutions, was unmixed with any consciousness of ethnie discrimination. 
They believed that every Canadian, whatever his origin, enjoys the 
freedom to educate himself, to work hard, and to get ahead. But it was 
just this belief, typical of a majority, that the most important free- 
doms are personaJ, that made full compréhension of French Canada*s 
emphasis on group rights difficult for them to grasp — ^particularly 
language rights in économie matters. 

When English-speaking Canadians talked of "the nation** they 
usually meant ail the people who live in Canada. They did not think 
of themselves as forming a national group or **nation*' in the same 
sensé that so many French-speaking Canadians do. Someone made 
the remark, There are not two nations in Canada; just one, the French 
Canadian — and then ail the rest' But it was in part because of the 
genuine strength of their feeling for Canada that so many English- 
speaking Canadians we met were resentful and upset when they heard 
of movements that would divide the country. 

120. It seems to us that many English-speaking Canadians draw 
assurance from the fact that they are part of a larger English-speaking 
culture in North America, and of a stiU wider English-speaking brother- 
hood in the world. Among those who speak English, the liberal-demo- 
cratic ideology is a common possession. To English Canadian eyes, the 
outside world is more likely to nourish than to weaken Canadian culture; 
for them, the "'non-self' has never been as clearly defined as for French 
Canada, because her économie and political ties with France were sud- 
denly broken in the eighteenth century, whereas English Canadian ties 
with the Empire and the United States continued and expanded. 

We noticed that some English-speaking Canadians attached great 
importance to the widening use of English in the modem world, ancL 
that this strengthened a sensé of assurance that at times manifested 
itself in an attitude of superiority toward French Canadians. We fel^ 
we detected this quite often, even among people who made déclara- 
tions of great goodwill towards their fellow Canadians. 
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The often-asked question *What does Québec want?* may indicate 
genuine interest in the aspirations of French-spealdng Quebecers. But 
often, toOy it sounded like the question of a master asidng about the 
pétition of an inferior so that he might décide whether to grant some 
request or not. Did this sensé of superiority amount to the attitude of a 
colonizing power as some young French Canadians had claimed? Some- 
times it had an historical source: the conquest was referred to overtly» 
as if French-English relations in Canada had been settled once and for 
ail on the Plains of Abraham in 1759. In part, however, it reflected a 
beUef that an equally advanced cultural group, which could hâve 
developed in the same way as English Canada, had made a bad choice. 
The people who bluntly put the blâme for ''Quebec*s problems" on 
French-speaking Canadians themselves obviously thought tîiis way. Their 
^'superiority'* was the resuit of their earlier development in science and 
technology. Many of them did not realize that French Canada had begun 
to produce sdentists, engineers and large-scale administrators, and that 
there is a twentieth century dynamism in Québec. If they did, they often 
felt that ^latecomers'* should not try to alter the terms of entry into the 
new économie world, (to ""change the rules in the middle of the game/* 
as we were told in Moncton) and should accept that English would be 
the language of advancement. 

121. The English-speaking minority of Québec is in' a particular 
position and has distinct concems of its own at the présent time. Unlike 
the French and most other minorities it has no spokesmen claiming to 
represent its needs and to protect its interests; its command of its own 
educational, industrial, and above ail financial institutions has hitherto 
made this unneoessary. It is clear that many différent views and émotions 
are current in this group. Some appear to be thinking and acting as 
though nothing had happened in their province in the last five years; 
others aie deeply concemed about their future. There is a great increase 
m the numbers attending French classes. Sympathetic individuals think 
that developments in Québec are fascinating and présage great things 
for the future. We hâve heard of only a few who hâve lef t or who are 
thinking of leaving the province, and it appears that the business world 
generally is enjoying an expanding prosperity. 

We held only private meetings in Montread, where the great majority 
of Eoglish-^peaking Quebecers réside. From thèse brief contacts came 
additional impressions. We found that French Canadian Montrealers 
considered it quite unacceptable that ''the second largest French-speaking 
çHty in the world** should still look so English, use only the English 
language in most of its business life, be so dominated by an English 
Canadian économie élite. English-speaking Montrealers, on the con- 
trary, were aware fhat people other than French Canadians hâve played 
a leading lole in the city*s growth. At présent, thosc viYiosit t^\bs&^ wss@sv 
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or mother tongue is other than French constitute over cme-fhird of tbe 
population of the metropolitan area. Among th^n are members of 
familles who were settled in Montréal during that period in the mid- 
nineteenth century, when the English-speaking présence loomed much 
larger than today.* We believe that Montréal must be a field of de- 
tailed research. 

122. English-speaking Qmadians' attitudes to French Canada covered 
a wide range. An apparently small number of people hold extrême, bat 
conflicting views. Some resented the fact that there are French-spealdog 
people in Canada and that French is an officiai language» and we found 
a désire to make English the only effective language in Canada. 
There were others who said, *let Québec separate if she wants to. We 
will be better off without her.' Most of thèse extremists seemed to fhink 
that relations between English and French-speaking Canadians were 
settled for ail times by "the conquest". Often hostility toward French- 
speaking Canadians was connected with a similar feeling toward the 
Catholic Church. 

Another view, to which we hâve referred, was that French is bound to 
disappear as a language of active communication in Canada in the long 
run. The small French island, it is thought, cannot avoid a graduai assim- 
ilation to the culture and language of North America. Some believe this 
who favour a wider use of French now. It seems from one génération to 
another, each time using new arguments, many people continue to hope 
that this massive anglicization *'is just around Âe corner^, on a continent 
which has been "the burying ground of so many languages and cultures". 
This illusion has a noble ancestry. It obtained the support of Lcnd 
Durham one hundred and twenty-six years ago. The Lord Conunissioner 
proposed a policy of anglicization which was partly the inspiration for 
the Act of Union of 1840, and which came to nothing. At that tune 
there were half a million French Canadians; today there are moie 
than five million. 

This belief in inévitable assimilation is in sharp contrast to the 
feeling of most French Canadians — except perhaps of certain Québec 
separatists who are in favour of sécession precisely because of fheir 
fear that the fédéral form of govemment will bring about the an^d- 
zation of French Canada. Should their deep-rooted anxiety ever take 
hold of Québec it is very possible that almost the entire province 
would rush to embrace separatism. 



*The 1961 Census of Canada shows that in Montréal Metr(H>olltan area 35.8 p.e. of tha populatioii are of 
non-French ethnie origin, while 35.2 p.e. hâve a mother tongue other than Frtnch, To ba non^Freadi» 
of course, is not the same thing as to be part of **EngIisli-spealdng Montréal*', althou^ tfie Idstockaf 
tendency is for more immigrants to assimilate to the English Canadian rather than to the Frendi ^^nw^lut 
group. British origin Montrealers make up 17.9 p.c. of the Metropolitan area pcqnilation; Entfish mother 
tongue résidents constitute 23.4 p.c By contrast, in 1861, when the proportion of the English in Montréal 
was at its highest the Census shows: British origin 50 p.c. ; French origin 48.2 px. and other ethnie ofigini 
J.8 P.C. It should ba noted that thèse 1861 figures are for the dty of Montréal proper, and not for tbe 
MettvpoUtan area. Their reliability is unoertùn. 
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123. The great bulk of English-speaking opinion seemed to us to 
be moderate. It has no animus against French-speaking Canadians. 
It would like to see French-speaking Canadians happy and participating 
vigorously in the development of Canada. It has gênerai respect for 
the French language and would like to see it better taught to more 
young English-speaking Canadians. It tends to be bewildered and often 
hurt by reports from Québec. 

But throughout English-speaking Canada there was tragically little 
awareness of the feelings and aspirations of French-speaking Canadians. 
Few had corne to grips with the questions that Quebec's résurgence 
poses for ail Canadians. 

We do not, however, wish to présent a picture bleaker than it really 
is. At each meeting we heard some observations that were remarkable 
for the knowledge they showed of Québec and of Canada. Everywhere 
we met certain individuals, often young people» who could explain the 
situation and who showed great insight into the changes that are 
taking place in Québec. We had the impression that the number of 
English-speaking Canadians with such understanding is growing. A 
number of others, who had still not grasped the nature of the issues, 
seemed anxious to find out more about underlying causes and to be 
asking themselves what changes are necessary. 

It should be added that some divide responsibility for the présent 
crisis between English and French-speaking Canadians. On the one 
hand they feel that English-speaking Canadians hâve been less than 
tait; on the other hand they believe that French-speaking people in 
Québec are themselves responsible for many of their own difficulties. 
The fact that there is strong self-criticism in Québec itself was quoted 
as évidence. 

It was plain to us, however, that, as we hâve said, the great majority 
of English-speaking Canadians misunderstand the nature of the prob- 
lems raised by contemporary French Canada. To very many Canada 
appears as essentially an English-speaking country with a French- 
speaking minority, to which certain limited rights hâve been given. So 
fiir most do not seem to hâve understood, or to be ready to meet the 
implications of "equal partnership**. 
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124. A great majority of Canadians of other than French or British 
otiffn speak English, use it regularly in their daily lives, and are more 
or less integrated to the English-speaking society. A much smaller 
number speak French and tend to become associated with the French- 
speaking society. A comparatively few, who Uve in g^OMi^^ ^Vssw \Jùfô«. 
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own language is commonly used, speak little or no French or English. 
Of the great number that habitually use one of thèse languages in 
their working lives, some are anxious also to maintain their own lan- 
guage and the cultural héritage that goes with it; others are content to 
see their children grow up just like Canadians of British or French 
origin» or hâve themselves been fuUy integrated. Still» as akeady noted, 
and particularly at the preliminary hearing in Ottawa^ we were struck 
by the number of représentatives of those groups who spoke fluently in 
both English and French. 

A good number of thèse Canadians spoke to us» on many différent 
occasions, of the very serious and sometimes thomy problems they 
are facing in Canada. We thus began to understand and measure the 
importance of the cultural riches which they brought with them and 
whîch they wish to préserve. We know their diflScuIties a little better, 
but also their pride and their feeling of belonging to Canada. For 
instance, when Canadians of Ukrainian origin vigorously stood up 
against the idea of "two founding races" it was because they were 
deeply conscious of having themselves cleared and opened great 
stretches of territory in Northern Ontario and the Prairies, and of 
having contributed in this way to the *'founding" of a part of modem 
Canada. 

Représentatives of certain ethnie groups hâve already made known 
their demands which, on the whole, are quite moderate; some of them 
appear in Part Two of this report. It should be understood of course 
that we shall be continuing our study of thèse claims in our final report. 
The question we are asking ourselves hère is somewhat narrower: 
what rôle do the other ethnie groups play in the crisis which is threat- 
ening to tear Canada apart today? 

125. It is difficult to describe the character of a segment of the 
population that is so diverse: each ethnie group has its own original 
language and culture. And even within one group, because of factors of 
geography or individual characteristics, many divergences are to be 
found. Thèse people's expériences of '"Canada" differ in both time and 
space; it is a long step from an immigrantes grandson bom in Montréal, 
to someone who has himself had to live through the traumatic expéri- 
ence of being transplanted onto the Prairies. If it is not always easy 
for Canadians of the two traditional cultures to come to grips with 
the meaning of their own héritage, what shall we say of the Canadian 
of a différent origin for whom intégration has been sometimes a dramatic 
expérience? 

Moreover, some of thèse groups did not présent themselves to us 
at the régional meetings. We met very few Canadians of German or 
Dutch origin, relatively few Pôles, Italians or Finns, but many Ukrain- 
ians. Finally, among those who participated in the discussions, reactions 
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diflered greatly from one minority to another. With a few exceptions 
thèse groups only became numerous many years after Confédération. 
Nevertheless» it seems that the immigrants— except those who settled 
in Québec — ^have not always been aware that they were entering a 
bilingual and fundamentally bicultural country; a number even re- 
marked that Canada has been presented to them as a unilingual country 
using the English language, or even as simply a British colony. For 
this reason the demands of French Canadians seemed to them to be a 
new and in many ways surprising fact. 

Consequently the theory of "equal partnership" seems suspect to Mistnwt and 
them; they see in it an attempt to manufacture an "aristocracy" from divergences 
which they would be excluded. In reaction, some of them would like 
to define Canada as a collection of minorities among whom it would be 
unfair to choose only one, whether it be one or other of the two most 
important, and endow it with a privileged status; it would be better, in 
their opinion, to accept the fact of the multiplicity of cultures and recog- 
nize only one language of communication, En^ish, except perhaps in 
Québec, where the principal language would be French. And thus, by 
way of a détour and with a new set of arguments, we are back to the 
concept of Canada as an English country with the French enclave of 
Québec. 

However, the argument put forward above has another aspect: if it 
is true that certain récent immigrants are scarcely conscious of the fact 
that they belong to a bilingual and bicultural country, it seemed to us 
equally clear that other Canadians are not yet fully aware of the rela- 
tively new présence among them of thèse people. It seems to us that 
an évolution is needed in the thinking of Canadians of British and 
French origin; they are no longer the only ones in Canada, and they 
will hâve to take this very important human factor into account. 

Hère and there the idea of a "melting pot" after the American pattem 
entered into the discussions. Others — ^Ukrainians in particular — ^took 
ddight in emphasizing ""multiculturalism" as the distinctive character- 
istic of Canadian society. However, it seemed to us that the prototype 
of the United States cast a spell over the opinions of several ethnie 
groups: the picture of a vast country where the national goal is to 
create a vital unity without taking into account ail the languages and 
cultures. 

There were certainly other voices and other opinions. A varied range 
of views was offered to us, bearing witness to the efforts being made to 
work ihe other ethnie groups into a really Canadian context, distinct 
from the "^elting pot" or "balkanization". On several occasions we 
saw évidence of a great longing for ail to pull together for the unity of 
the country and to participate in Canadian Ufe in accordance with con- 
temporary needs. But we could not say that the other ethnie groups 
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proposée! a clear, consistent and definite formula. They, too^ are trying 
to find themselves in the présent troubled waters; they, too, must carry 
on an examination of collective conscience in the most genuine way. 

To the degree that the demands of certain ethnie groups make aware- 
ness of the fundamental duality of the oountry more dilBScult, to that 
extent they aggravate the state of crisis in Canada. Above ail» they pro- 
vide new arguments for the partisans of a "One Canada*'. Nevertheless, 
the study of problems facing Canadians of other than British or French 
origin gives rise to a number of questions wbich make it possible to 
evaluate better the présent situation in Canada and to judge more fairly 
the diificulties we are experiencing. 

126. In this conflict which divides the two societies by setting them 
one against the other» Indians and Eskimos are in a position apart. 
When the question of bilingualism was raised at the meeting of the 
Indian-Eskimo Association in London, the older chiefs présent voiced 
their concem that certain changes might afiect their status: ^Our treaty 
was written in English and was signed under the British flag. If we 
change the language, the treaty becomes worthless.' Younger members 
of the group showed their interest in this matter» but one of ihem 
who belonged to the National Indian Council recognized that there 
was no doubt whatever, in his mind, about French being the officiai 
language of Canada. At the régional meeting in Victoria an Indian chief 
upon being asked if he believed the demands of French Canadians 
should be met, gave this reply: 'Certainly. If another group can succeed 
in doing something when we hâve been condemned to death» we will 
be glad for them.* Then he added that 'my grandchildren no longer 
know the language of my people» but can speak French . . . ' In Toronto 
the members of the Indian Advisory Conmiittee of the Ontario De- 
partment of Public Welfare told us: 'If it is a law of the country 
that people speak two languages» the Indians will accept it.* But above 
ail, they wanted to stress the necessity of maintaining the unity of 
the provinces in Confédération. *Separatism is not going to solve the 
problem. It will give more problems to the French people — they should 
not try to isolate themselves in one province.* 
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Two Systems of explanation 

127. Our prelimlnary report to a large extent has dealt in con- 
trasts; rightly so, we believe, for thèse contrasts between the twa 
societies together make up the overwhelming single impression we 
carried away from our régional meetings. 

Thèse contrasts reach out to ail aspects of political» social and 
cultural Me. They gave rise to a Yiosl ol que^XÀox^ «xA i^tobtems which 
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are at the very heart of the înquîry whîch the Commission is now 
continuing. It appeared to us as we hâve already pointed out that 
those who participated in the régional meetings used différent Systems 
of explanation, from many opposing points of view. They hoped in 
thèse ways to explain the position of their culture or their group as 
it appeared to them. 

Are the présent tensions to be explained by the fact that the 
dominant concepts in the field of politics goveming the rules of the 
game are basically of English-speaking origin and were formulated 
by and for a majority indiffèrent to the needs and aspirations of the 
minority? Or, on the contrary, by the fact that the demands and 
récriminations of the minority, considering the rights it already pos- 
sesses and the concessions and privilèges it has been granted, are 
largely unjustified? On the social and économie plane is the présent 
situation to be explained by one form or another of discrimination 
practised against the French language and French Canadians, or by 
the type of intellectual and technical éducation the latter receive in 
Québec? In either case would one or other of thèse two methods of 
explanation fully account for ail the facts? 

We shall endeavour to deal with thèse questions in our final report, 
for we shall then be better prepared to give replies. For the. time being 
may we note that the two approaches are incompatible, and that very 
likely neither is a complète explanation. It seemed to us that ail too 
often they were being used as weapons and not meant as a genuine 
effort to account for the facts; thus they expressed attitudes bom of 
émotion at least as much as objective opinions. The facts themselves 
were frequently not very well known, yet on both sides people made 
vigorous assertions of fact as though each one was beyond dispute. 
Bach person followed his own trajectory, without a care for anyone 
else's. To quote the Durham report, (1838) "they thus live in a world 
of misconceptions, in which each party is set against the other not 
only by diversity of feelings and opinions, but by an actual belief in an 
utterly différent set of facts . . ." Thus it was that the régional meetings 
a century and one quarter later, very often gave us the impression 
of listemng not to a dialogue, but to two soliloquies. 

128. It does seem to us that it is of vital concem to ail Canadians, £Q^31 
whatever their descent, that there be a resolution of the intense current partnership 
problems that hâve emerged from the duality of Canada. We must 
recall that in the more extrême sectors we hâve found, even among 
individuals otherwise "moderate": 

— ^English-speaking Canadians of varions origins who reject even the 
idea of equality; 

— Fiench-speaking Canadians who now refuse even to consider 
the idea ot a *'partncTsbîp*\ 
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129. AU that we hâve seen and heard has led us to the conviction Introductioii 
that Canada is in the most critical period of its history since Conféd- 
ération. We believe that there is a crisis, in the sensé that Canada has 
corne to a time when décisions must be taken and developments must 
occur leading either to its break-up, or to a new set of conditions for 
its future existence. We do not know whether the crisis will be short 
or long. We are convinced that it is hère. The signs of danger are many 
and serions. 

The ways in which important public and private institutions now 
operate strongly dissatisfy a very significant part of the Canadian pop- 
ulation, while the other part remains largely indiffèrent to this situa- 
tion, or does not even know of its existence. 

A strong impression we drew from our contacts with thousands of 
French-speaking Canadians of ail walks of life and of ail répons of the 
country was the extent to which, for most of them, questions of lan- 
guage and culture do not occur in the abstract. They are rooted in the 
expériences of daily life, in jobs, in meetings, in correspondence with 
public and private corporations, in the armed forces, lliey are insep- 
arably connected with the social, économie and political institutions 
which frame the existence of a people and which should satisfy their 
many needs and aspirations. The opinions we heard were often the 
resuit of ordinary individual and collective expériences; hence our con- 
viction that they can hardly be changed by simple appeals to abstract 
ideas like **national unity*'. It seemed to us that the dissatisfaction and 
the sensé of revolt came from aspects of reality rather than from doc- 
trines that had been preached. 

At the same time we were confronted constantly by English-speak- 
ing Canadians, including many expressing sentiments of goodwill, who 
seemed to hâve no reaUzation of the daily expériences that cause the 
discontent among so many of their French-speaking fellow citizens. 
Nor do most understand the underlying trend toward the increasing 
autonomy of Québec and the strengthening of the belief among her 
people that she is now buildmg herself into a distinct form of nation- 
hood with full control of ail her social and économie institutions. What 
is grasped is frequently rejected. Thus there exists a deep gulf, with 
unawareness on one side, and strongly rooted feeling on the other. 

We are convinced that it is stiU possible to rectify the situation. But 
a major opération will perhaps be unavoidable. The whole social body 
appears to be affected. The crisis has reached a point where there is 
a danger that the will of people to go on may begin to fail. 

This is an initial diagnosis, not a prophecy. We describe what we 
saw and summarize what we heard, without the least feeling of defeat- 
ism, for the Canadian situation has, most fortunately, another aspect. 
Most of the people we met love Canada. We believe t]bal qsvssj^ ^3Qfi?) 
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are aware of the danger threatening it, they will apply themselves te 
removing the causes. Nevertheless, the crisis appears to us to be ai 
undeniable fact. 

1 30. Canada bas lived through other and less profound crises before 
which hâve brought to the surface very différent concepts about th( 
country held by French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians. W< 
found the memories of thèse past events very much alive, especially ii 
French Canada. Thus a sensé of grievance can accumulate with eacl 
successive conflict no matter how it has been resolved. 

Canada was of course bom out of warfare between the **two found 
ing peoples" as it was bom also out of the white niants unposition o 
his culture upon the original Indians and Eskimos. From the Indiai 
point of view, French and English both hâve the same title to the lan< 
— conquest. Québec tends to feel that the French were settlers and thi 
English invaders. We hâve indicated before that even thèse ancien 
battles hâve not ceased on both sides to motivate présent behavioui 
The youths who destroy monuments in Québec want history re-writtei 
— at least for the future. An English Canadian looking at this earl; 
period usually either wants to restore the monuments, and thus sym 
bolize a retum to the status quo; or else he remembers principally th< 
granting of représentative govemment, the coming of responsible gov 
emment, and the other constitutionâl achievements which hâve mad 
présent day Canada a ^'nation'*, giving wide opportunities to its cil 
izens for self-development and occupying a signiflcant place in wor]< 
affairs. Lord Durham is to the French the great assimilator; to th 
English the great decolonizer. 

Conflicts since Confédération are well known, although viewed fror 
totally différent aspects by the two main participants. Riel, the **mui 
derer", was hanged; Riel, the defender of minority rights, was judiciall 
murdered. Manitoba was endowed at its birth by an English-dominate 
fédéral Parliament, with the two officiai languages and separate schooh 
but the local Manitobans took away thèse rights, and when the Govem 
ment in power at Ottawa proposed to force the schools back on the ur 
willing Manitobans, the people in Québec voted solidly for a Laurie 
who rejected compulsion. Yet to Québec the Manitoba experienc 
proves that "les Anglais" everywhere are untnistworthy, and ths 
when the chips are down the majority always wins. Régulation 17 i 
Ontario, adopted in 1913, severely limiting the use of French as 
language of instruction in separate schools, was repcaled by a latc 
Ontario govemment; but this change of heart did little to restore th 
animosity originally aroused by the Régulation. Conscription in 191 
and again in 1942 appeared to many in English Canada as a necessit 
for a nation committed to victory in crucial wars; but in Québec 
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seemed to drag a peaceful people into conflicts of prime concern only 
to those of British descent. 

Thèse earlîer conflicts, however, were settled by one means or an- 
other. But they are not unrelated to the présent crisis. On the contrary, 
it seems to us that, recorded in the memory of the **nations'* in the 
form of synthetîc opinions ("The French Canadians are never satis- 
fied'\ or •'The English Canadians will never understand us"), thèse 
half-resolved old conflicts are coming together again — this time in a less 
spectacular but nevertheless deep-rooted crisis, which may be, over 
and above anything that is new, the product and consummation of 
ail the past resentments. The previous conflicts did not seriously 
threaten the fundamentals of the state. The crisis today is of a différent 
order. There has never been the feeling, except pcrhaps among a few 
individuals and groups, that the fundamental conditions for the exist- 
ence of the Canadian people were in jeopardy. 

This time, as we hâve noted on many occasions throughout thèse 
pages, the thèmes of the situation are complcx and difiîcult to define 
because they are global. It is not only one aspect of Canadian life 
that is at issue; the vital centre is in danger: we mean the will to live 
together, at least under présent conditions. 

131. What is at stake is the very fact of Canada: what kind of 
country will it be? Will it continue to exist? Thèse questions are not 
matters for theoreticians only, they are posed by groups of human 
beings. And other groups by refusing to ask themselves the same 
questions actually increase the seriousness of the situation. 

The chief protagonists, whether they are entirely conscious of it or 
not, are French-speaking Québec and English-speakîng Canada. And 
it seems to us to be no longer the traditional conflict between a majority 
and a minority. It is rather a conflict between two majorities: that 
which is a majority in ail Canada, and that which is a majority in the 
cntîty of Québec. 

That is to say, French-speaking Québec acted for a long time as 
though at least it had accepted the idea of being merely a privileged 
**ethnic minority**. Today, the kind of opinion we met so often in the 
province regards Québec practically as an autonomous society, and 
expects her to be recognized as such. 

This attitude goes back to a fundamental expectation for French 
Canada, that is, to be an equal partner with EngUsh-speaking Canada. 
If this idea is found to be impossible, because such equality is not 
believed in or is not acceptable, we believe the sensé of déception will 
bring décisive conséquences. An important élément in French-speaking 
Québec is alieady tempted to go it aJone. 

We are conscious of the fact that no one can foretell future events. 
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and that even as we write tfais leport the picture keeps changiiig. Since 
the appointment of the Commission in July 1963, many accommoda- 
tions bave been negotiated. Adjustments bave been made in federal- 
provincial relations tbat bave met certain of Quebec's particular de- 
mands. Joint federal-provincial programs, so mucb a part of our récent 
constitutional bistory, bave given way to opting out devices; fédéral 
pension plans bave been adapted to Quebec's needs, and tax sharing 
bas greatly enlarged tbe freedom of Québec. Tbe public funds available 
for use by tbe people of Québec tbrougb tbeir govemment bave in 
effect increased substantially. Tbe visit of Her Majesty in October 1964 
exposed forces and disclosed attitudes wbich caused serions leflection 
on ail sides. Tbe climate of opinion, particularly in tbe Province of 
Québec, seems to cbange rapidly and we cannot foretell wbat new 
directions it will take. Nevertbeless, in spite of tbe importance of tbese 
events and adjustments, we are convinced tbe opinions we beard spring 
from attitudes too deeply rooted for tbem to bave been modified in any 
signifîcant or permanent way. Tbus, we must reiterate tbat we bave 
found overwbelming évidence of serions danger to tbe continued exist- 
ence of Canada. 

132. On tbe otber band we are not blind, nor do we tbink any 
Canadian sbould be, to bopeful aspects in tbe situation. In spite of 
présent différences in outlook Canadians of différent origins bave mucb 
in common. Tbey sbare many facets of a great common European 
tradition; and tbey maintain many connections across tbe Atlantic. Tbey 
bave lived togetber for 200 years. Geograpby and conditions of life in 
tbe northem balf of North America bave a common influence on tbem. 
Tbey join in a common love for tbeir land as sucb. Abroad, Englisb- 
speaking and Frencb-speaking Canadians bave often found tbat tbey 
bave more in common with eacb otber tban witb citizens of otber 
countries. Ail Canadians are members of a modem, tecbnologically 
advanced society, witb ail that tbis implies in problems and in oppor- 
tunities. Tbe advances taking place in Québec, wbile tbey may increase 
tbe sensé of compétition between Frencb and Englisb-speaking Cana- 
dians, may also give tbem more to talk about togetber tban ever in 
tbe past 

We tbink tbat tbere are grounds for bope in tbe signs we discovered 
of evolving attitudes among Englisb-speaking Canadians. Tbe number 
of tbose who understand tbe issues seems to be increasing; the number 
wbo wants to understand appears to be growing still more rapidly. In 
Québec the very vigour of developments may reduce the frustrations 
felt by many people, and at the same time, lead tbem to put less blâme 
on the English-speaking majority in Canada, and to accept more respons- 
ibility for tbemselves. During tbe year we bave noted in New Brunswick 
in particular, but also in otber parts of Canada, positive signs of better 
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understanding of the aspirations and needs of the French-speaking 
minorities. In our opinion, there is substandally more compréhension in 
English Canada of the need for adjustments than there was a few 
years ago. 

It is hardly possible to travel across Canada f rom coast to coast, and 
to talk to literally thousands of Canadians of différent origins and back- 
ground, as we hâve done, without being struck by the enormous poten- 
tialities of this country and its people. It seemed to us again and again 
that current problems between the peoples of Canada are impeding 
great advances. A solution to the dilemma posed by duality woxild, we 
are sure, release inoutnense energy and créative power. Vitality could 
then come from the very différences and tensions among Canadians. 
The extra power released could be tumed to making Canadian life as 
a whole better for ail its citizens: to économie and social improvements; 
to increasing opportunities for the individual as a human being whatever 
his language; to enhancing Canada's contribution to ail humanity. Then 
ihe potentialities of the two cultures, English and French-speaking, with 
the enriching contributions from those of other origins, each working in 
its own way for common purposes, could be enormous. 

133. Wide-ranging negotiations, however, will be necessary between 
ihe major groups of Canadians. We believe that Canada will live and 
thrive if there can be a satisfactory matching between the minimum 
of what French-speaking Canadians consider as vital, and the maximum 
that Engjlish-speaking Canadians will accept In our final report we hope 
to make recommendations about adjustments and accommodations that 
seem xeasonable and f air. However, any necessary changes can be intro- 
duced and become effective only if, on each side, there is an insistent, 
driving désire to understand the other, and to consider the common 
good. 

But it appears to us that there are some vital prerequisites to a posi- 
tive outcome of the présent state of crisis. There must be important 
changes in attitudes. 

134. In particular we suggest that ail Canadians examine closely 
the concept of democracy itself. Too often, it has been reduced to the 
simple game of majority versus minority. Some English-speaking citizens 
before the Commission invoked the "law of the majority" as though 
they were brandishing a threatening weapon; some French-speaking 
people» who had complaîned bitterly of the conséquences of this 
Taw*', expressed the désire to make use of it to their own advantage in 
a more or less independent Québec. 

It is true that, on a number of occasions, this rule has played its part 
in Canadian history, leaving behind bitter memories among those who 
felt its weight. And the fact that a cultural majority can always hâve 
lecourse to it may appear to a minority to represent a thteat to \t& 
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for their part must be ready to respond positîvely if there are to be truly 
significant devclopments toward a better partnership. It would be neces- 
sary for French-spcaking Quebecers to restrain their présent tendency to 
conccntrate so intenscly on their own affairs, and to look so largely 
inward. Problems affccting ail Canada are their problems too. They 
would need to beware of the kind of thinking that puts *Ma nation" 
abovc ail othcr considérations and values. They too, like the English- 
speaking, should forget the conquest and any psychological effects they 
think it left. They would hâve to avoid blaming English-speaking Cana- 
dians for shortcomings which are their own; and at times, to rcmember 
that English-speaking Canadians hâve their feelings too. They, as well 
as the English-speaking, must remember that, if a partnership works, 
each party must give as well as get. 

136. AU ten of us are convinced that in the présent situation there The imminence 
is a grave danger for the future of Canada and of ail Canadians. There of périls 
are those who feel that the problems will lessen and go away with time. 
This is possible, but, in our view, it is more probable that unless there 
are major changes the situation will worsen with time, and that it could 
worsen much more quickly than many think. 

There are hopeful signs; there are great possibilities for Canada. But 
we are convinced at the présent time that the périls must be faced. 
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1 37. This, may we point out once more in closing, is only a pre- 
liminary report — in other words, a présentation of intérim opinions 
about a situation that we hâve examined rapidly. If we felt it was 
necessary to présent them at ail, it was because they sprang from 
unanimous convictions, which were freely arrived at by ten Canadians 
belonging to the two cultures or coming from circles integrated with 
one of the cultures. It was also because the impressions of thèse ten 
soon developed into a sensé of urgency. 

But it should not be expected that a treatise of this kind should 
arrive at précise recommendations. Thèse will form the conclusions of 
the final report of the Commission, which will be based on objective 
facts. 

138. To reach that point, the Commission will deeply study ail the 
briefs: those it has already received, and those still to come in. It will 
go on to hold public hearings. It will continue to develop spécial con- 
tacts with individuals, institutions, associations and groups which it con- 
siders necessary to meet. It will see, as far as it can, ail those who 
express a wish to be heard. 

139. At the same time, it will continue to work, with the collabora- 
tion of a group of experts, on the completion of its own lesearch pro- 
gram. 

The Commission has undertaken extensive research for several rea- 
sons. Most important is the dearth of reliable information about the 
rôles which are played by members of différent cultural groups in our 
Society, and on the numerous ways in which thèse groups interact — 
sometimes fruitfully, sometimes with tension and suspicion. In the féd- 
éral public service, private business, voluntary associations, the arts 
and letters, political parties and govemment, Canadians with varions 
backgrounds participate; éducation and the média of communication 
tell them about each other. Only through deep study can the Commis- 
sioners hope to discover the danger points, the growth points, and the 
promising Unes of change in our bicultural relations. Only through vig- 
orous and independent research can they hâve some confidence that 
their recommendations will be practicable and appropriate, both to our 
présent situation and to the goals of greater equality between Canada's 
two founding cultures and fuU, constructive participation by those of 
other ethnie ori^ns. 

Research will also enable the Commission to verify the statements 
which already hâve been made and those which will be made to them 
about French, English and other Canadians. Often it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish fact from préjudice, reallty from myth. With the best of good 
wiU, many Canadians hâve believed half-truths and untruths about those 
whose backgrounds and styles of life are unfamiliar to them. 
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The research reports which will be published with the final recom* 
mendations will provide a wealth of material for future thoug^t and 
study. New information and ways of looking at problems should help 
to sharpen the focus of Canadian debate on the relations between our 
cultures; they should give concreteness to matters whidi hâve hitherto 
been discussed in abstraction. Some may indeed contribute to an undor* 
standing of how peoples of differing languages and cultures live together 
and will hâve significance well beyond Canada. The Ccnninission's 
research findings will not be just an aid to writing a rq>ort and making 
recommendations. Rather, they constitute an intégral part of the Coni- 
mission^s fulfillment of its mandate. 

140. But considération of briefs and research findings will be for 
from enough. 

More than most other countries, Canada is a création of human wilL 
It has been called a **geographical absurdity**, an **appendagp of the 
United States*', a "4,000-mile main street*' with many bare stretches. 
Nevertheless this country has existed for a long time, because its people 
hâve never stopped willing that there be a Canada. 

Each âge is fascinated by the difficulties it must face; henoe most 
générations go through periods of doubt Présent day Canada is no 
exception. But is it more difficult to maintain the entity of Canada 
today, to make necessary changes, thah it was to create it yesterday? 

Canada will continue to exist, will grow and progress, wiU surmount 
the présent crisis, if Canadians hâve the wiD — a will like that of the men 
who built the country. 

The présent crisis is reminiscent of the situation described by Lord 
Durham in 1838: **I found two nations warring in the bosom àl a sing^ 
State.'* The circumstances today are very différent; we hâve not just 
had a bloody revolt. On the contrary, one of the problems is that a 
part of the Canadian people does not realize that a g;ulf has opened, 
and that we hâve to rethink our partnership. 

The will we speak of cannot be stiff and arbitrary: it must take 
account of new circumstances. Like anything that is living it must con« 
stantly adapt to changing conditions. Above ail it must be based on 
awareness and understanding. 

141. The **negotiations" of which we spoke in the last chapter wiU 
be in large part the responsibility of the govemments. We conceive 
them, however, also in a much larger sensé. They ccmcem the totality 
of the two sodeties in Canada. In our final rq>ort we hope, througjh 
our findings and recommendations, to make some contribution to the 
discussions and negotiations that must go on. 
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P.C. 1963-1106 

Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Committee of the Privy 
Council, approved by His Excellency the Govemor General on the 19th July, 1963. 



The Committee of the Privy Council, on the recommendation of the Right Honourable 
L B. Pearson, the Prime Minister, advise that 

André Laurendeau, 

Montréal, P.Q. 

Davidson Dunton, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Rev. Qément Cormier, 

Moncton, N.B. 

Royce Frith, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Jean-Louis Gagnon, 

Montréal, P.Q. 

Mrs. Stanley Laing, 

Calgary, Alta. 

Jean Marchand, 

Québec City, P.Q. 

Jaroslav Bohdan Rudnyckyj, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Frank Scott, 

Montréal, P.Q. 

Paul Wyczynski, 

Ottawa, Ont. 
be appointed Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into and report 
upon the existing state of bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada and to recommend 
what steps should be taken to develop the Canadian Confédération on the basis of an equal 
partnership between the two founding races, taking into account the contribution made 
by the other ethnie groups to the cultural enrichment of Canada and the measures that 
should be taken to safeguard that contribution; and in particular 

1. to report upon the situation and practice of bilingualism within ail branches and 
agendes of the fédéral administration — ^including Crown corporations — and in their com- 
munications with the public and to make recommendations designed to ensure the bilingual 
and basically bicultural character of the fédéral administration; 

2. to report on the rôle of public and private organizations, induding the mass com- 
munications média, in promoting bilingualism, better cultural relations and a more wide- 
spread appréciation of the basically bicultural character of our country and of the 
subséquent contribution made by the other cultures; and to recommend what should be 
done to improve that rôle; and 
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3. having regard to the fact that constitutional jurisdicticm over éducation is vested in 
the provinces, to discuss with the provincial govemments the opportunities available 
to Canadians to leam the English and French languages and to reconunend what could be 
done to enable Canadians to become bilingoal. 



The Committee further advise: 

(a) that the Commissioners be authorized to exercise ail the powers conferred upon 
them by section 11 of the Inquiries Act and be assisted to the fullest extent by 
Government departments and agencies; 

(b) that the Commissioners adopt such procédures and methods as they may from 
time to time deem expédient for the proper conduct of the inquiry and sit at such 
times and at such places as they may décide from time to time; 

(c) that the Commissioners be authorized to engage the services of such counsel, staff 
and technical advisers as they may require at rates of rémunération and reimburse- 
ment to be approved by the Treasury Board; 

(d) that the Commissioners report to tfie Govemor in Council with ail reasonable 
despatch, and file with the Dominion Archivist the papers and records of the 
Commission as soon as reasonably may be after the conclusion of the inquiry; 

(e) that André Laurendeau and Davidson Dunton be co-Chairmen of the Commission 
and André Laurendeau be Chief Executive Offii^r thereof. 



R. G. ROBERTSON 

Qerk of the Privy Council 
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1. We considered it might be useful to describe more fuliy the organization and pro- 
cédure of the régional meetings. Although each of them had its own individual charac- 
teristics and it would take too long to describe every one, we will attempt to draw 
together some of the common features. 

It should be said first of ail that the staff assembled by the Commission proved compé- 
tent, efficient and remarkably dedicated. It included, among others, régional organizers, 
who were particularly well informed on the areas assigned to them. 

Ail in ail, the main tasks of the staff were twofold: first to invite the public to the meet- 
ings and secondly to ensure the broadest and most diversified représentation possible of ail 
social and cultural backgrounds. 

The first task mostly involved publicity, and was relatively easy. But the second posed 
complicated and délicate problems. 

2. In gênerai, this is how matters proceeded. Our staff person would arrive at town X. 
His first duty was to get in touch with individuals or groups connected with local organ- 
izations — ^joint group committees, associations for adult éducation and the university 
extension course divisions. Where no such agency existed he would organize an advisory 
committee comprising a number of individuals who were known to speak for varions sec- 
tors of the community. He had to assemble this temporary body from scratch or build it 
up around one of the more active groups such as a board of trade, or a patriotic asso- 
ciation. 

The advisory committee performed a number of important duties: 

(a) The invitation addressed to the public at large would not hâve guaranteed a sufii- 
ciently représentative character to the meetings. Thus it was necessary to make a list of 
people who should be invited and get in touch with each by téléphone or by circular letter. 
Thèse invitations were distributed not only in the dty where the meeting was to be held 
but throughout the district. 

(b) The committee had to recruit chairmen and reporters for the discussion groups. In 
selecting them they had to consider first their spécial expérience in thèse duties rather than 
their gênerai ability or their particular interest in the matters to be discussed. 

(c) The committee, in co-operation with our staff people, would décide at what place 
or places the meetings should be held and, where necessary, put us in touch with the vari- 
ons local authorities. 

(d) Finally, the advisory committee had to play another essential rôle — one that is 
harder to define — in that it had to help to make the meeting a thoroughly régional event, 
and with its assistance, to allow the Commission^s work to take on a more definite and 
real meaning in the area. 

3. In each new location the Commissioners faced an unknown situation, even thougjh 
they had available information supplied by the staff, and considérable data conceming the 
area. They had no way of knowing how many people they would meet, nor what type 
they would be. Each time they realized the risk they were running and knew how much 
they would be at the mercy of their audience. 

The Commissioners were not there to défend a thesis; on the contrary, once they had 
explained the purpose of the meeting they were condemned to silence. This was always a 
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frustrating expérience both for the public» who were eager to ask ail kinds of questions, 
and for the Commissioners themselves, who now and then would hâve liked to put for- 
ward an explanation. This feeling of frustration which was entailed by our quasi4egal 
status, was accentuated ali the more by the direct and spontaneous nature oi tbe dis- 
cussions. 

4. As a gênerai rule the five Commissioners arrived at a town during the aftemoon 
preceding the régional meeting. 

In the evening there was usually a meeting which included the advisory oommittee, the 
chairmen and reporters of the foUowing day*s discussion groups» the Conunissioners and 
members of the staff. The voluntary assistants were told what was expected of them, that 
is, how to follow certain procédures which would ensure fuU participation in the debates 
and maximum freedom of expression. When that had been setded, the meeting tumed into 
a discussion group, where everyone was free to voice his opinions regarding the ];»x>blems 
to be discussed the foUowing day, when the chairmen and reporters would hâve to refrain 
from taking part in the debate which they were conducting or summing up. They then 
could ask questions about the Commission's terms of référence and methods of procédure. 
The informai atmosphère encouraged the exchange of personal opinions. Once the meeting 
was ônished individual conversation continued, in which requests for clarification or 
further explanation of particular points were raised. Thèse preliminary meetings were 
always extremely fruitful; they served as a barometer to public opinion in the area. When 
circumstances prevented thèse meetings from being held, the Coaunission^rs' on the fol- 
lowing day, felt rather like tourists arriving in the town. 

5. The régional meetings were divided into daytime and evening sesûons, the usual 
timetable being as foUows: 

The moming session would begin at about 10 o*clock. After the people who were par- 
ticipating had registered, there would then be a brief explanation of the Conmiission's 
objectives. One of the joint Chairmen would outline the Commission's terms of référence 
and answer some of the usual objections (No, the Conmùssion did not want to force every 
Canadian to speak English or French; it was not an instrument of the French Canadians; 
nor was it an instrument of Ottawa to anglicize French Canada, etc., etc.). The joint 
Chairman would repeat (interminably, so that it became terribly monotonous to the Com- 
missioners, the staff and the joumalists who followed the Conmùssion from place to 
place) the foUowing three questions, already referred to in Chapter I, whidi summarize 
the central problem as the Conunission sees it: 

— Can EngUsh-speaking and French-speaking Canadians Uve together, and do they want 
to? 

— Under what new conditions? 

— And are they prepared to accept those conditions? 

He would also imderline the importance to the Commission of the **other cultures**. 

Thereupon the Chairman of the meeting would move that the moming session should 
be concemed with the régional aspect of the problem of two languages and cultures and 
that in the aftemoon the same matters should be examined from the standpoint of Canada 
as a whole. Tliis was the fuU extent, and was strictly adhered to, of the Commission's 
intervention in the debates. The meeting would break up at approximately 10.30 a.m.. 
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foUowing which groups of 10 to 20 people would gather elsewhere along with the discus- 
sion chainnen and reporters who had already been chosen. 

Each group would draw up a list of the subjects to be dealt with, the members them- 
selves suggesting the topics, and when the agenda had been established the discussion 
would begin. 

6. In several parts of the country we were wamed that ahnost no one would corne to 
the régional meetings: this prophecy was not borne out by expérience in any area. It 
could seem paradoxical, for example, that in the daytime meetings in Victoria and Van- 
couver, Edmonton and Calgary, Saskatoon and Winnipeg the attendance was considerably 
larger than in the city of Québec. The smallest tumout was 70 people, the largest 355; 
for the most part it ranged between 100 to 200 people. The numbers may not seem imposing; 
but the Commission had decided previously that it would be préférable if the daytime 
sessions were fairly unofficial in character. The idéal number of participants had beôi set 
at approximately 150. Furthermore, if one takes into account the fact that the meetings 
were organized in great haste, that they were not based on permanent institutions or 
associations, that some of them were held in relatively small centres and, above ail, that 
those who attended had to sacrifice a fuU day's work, the results obtained in most places 
were quite surprising. 

We had also been assured that, at least in English-speaking Canada, the participants 
would not know what to say and would remain silent — ^but it was just the opposite that 
tumed out to be true, particularly in the discussion groups. 

Needless to say there was a certain amount of hésitation and fumbling at times — 
occasionally moments of dead silence — ^but on the whole discussions were fuU and very 
lively. We also found that in the group discussions most people joined in the exchange 
of opinions. 

7. The discussions would last a fuU hour and sometimes longer. There would then be a 
coffee break, following which the reporters summed up the views put forward in the 
groups for the benefit of ail. 

In the aftemoons the time was divîded in the same way — a short plenary session, the 
resumption of group discussion and another short gênerai meeting to hear the reports. 

In ail, two or three hours of group discussion and approximately two hours were spent 
in plenary session. 

8. The evening sessions were the most délicate part of the meetings, for the gênerai 
public attended in larger numbers (from 150 to 800 people) than in the daytime and 
the atmosphère was tenser. Whereas the members of the press had undertaken not to report 
what was said in the discussion groups, so as to allow greater freedom of expression, they 
were at liberty to report what they heard in the evening, hence there was a constant danger 
that certain statements might be given an excessive emphasis from one end of the country 
to the other. 

The Commissioners sometimes wondered whether it would not be wise to eliminate 
the evening sessions, or at least to give them a more private character. However, each 
time they considered the matter they decided to continue the experiment; firstly, because 
some of them had already taken place and it would hâve been difficult to hold sessions in 
caméra in one part of tibe country when they had been open to the public in others; 
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secondly, because the Commissionen did not want such an open enterprise to take on the 
appearance of a clandestine affair, and thiidly» because it seemed to them that it would 
be healthy if people who rarely liave an opportunity to express their opinions in public 
were enabled to do so. 

Ail in ail, although we sometimes felt we were walking over thin ioe, the results of the 
experiment confirmed our views. We met very few hot-heads, fanatics or cranks. 

Often indeed a kind of self-censorship worked agafaist the expression of extrême 
opinions. For instance, at one meeting where a number of people were expressing un* 
favourable opinions about Québec the atmosphère suddenly uncferwent a transformation 
when a young man, as we hâve already noted m Chapter S, said with spirit, "I would like 
to remind [you] that every time you insuit the French Canadians you create thousands 
more separatists.** It was most interesting to see how the meetings developed — one person 
would take a stand on a certain question, someone else would rise to oppose it; and often 
speakers would be led into making statements they had obviously not intended to make. 
The self-censorship of the audience also had another effect, since négative feelings fhat 
mig^t seem natural enough to the speaker in the privacy of his home or in a small group 
soon became objectionable when they were voiced in public — ^where they were likdy to 
stir up a reaction which brought someone to réfute them. 

9. We are morally certain that every current of opinion was expressed at most of 
the meetings. Since then we hâve not run across a single pomt of view through the news 
média that we did not hear expressed more or less in the same way in the régional 
meetings. We are not as well equipped to evaluate the exact strength ot such opinions at 
the local or national level, but their points of convergence are too numerous to be 
accidentai and we are convinced that they correspond to very widespread opinions, whose 
significance is very great. 

This is the itinerary followed by the ''teams" formed by members of the 
and the joint Secretaries: 

Attmdance* 

aty Day Evenin 

Sherbrooke— March 18, 1964 355 350 

Three Rivers— March 18, 1964 284 300 

London— March 25, 1964 158 400 

Sudbury— March 25, 1964 198 800 

Fredericton— April 10, 1964 100 160 

Yarmouth— April 13, 1964 73 175 

Sydney— April 13, 1964 70 80 

Edmonton— ^April 24, 1964 200 200 

Vancouver— April 27, 1964 180 400 

Regina— April 30, 1964 95 400 

Wmdsor— April 30, 1964 210 500 

Kingston— May 5, 1964 143 500 
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Attendance* 

City Day Evening 

Moncton— May 12, 1964 175 400 

Rimouski— May 12, 1964 104 250 

Chicoutimi— May 14, 1964 194 400 

Port Arthur— May 26, 1964 91 300 

Winnipeg— May 28, 1964 171 500 

Victoria— June 5, 1964 157 350 

Calgary— June 8, 1964 207 400 

St. John's— June 8, 1964 71 150 

Saskatoon— June 10, 1964 194 500 

Halifax— June 10, 1964 80 156 

Québec— June 16, 1964 120 600 

It will be noticed that we did not go to Prince Edward Island though we ISrmly intended 
to. Owing to the 1864 centenary célébration, no hall was available in Charlottetown for 
a meeting of the Commission. 

On the other hand, it was felt that it would be impossible to make use in Montréal and 
in Toronto of the system organized for smaller centres. This obviously did not prevent 
the Commission from getting in touch with many persons,'either individually or in groups. 
Moreover, it is from thèse two cities that we hâve received the greatest number of sub- 
missions. 

In order to increase the contacts, the Conunission was split into two groups: four of 
its members and one joint Chairman were présent at each meeting— ^xcept in Vancouver, 
Winnipeg and Québec City where ail the Commissioners were présent, and in Sydney and 
Yarmouth where three of them were présent. In Yarmouth, Dean Scott presided over the 
meeting. 

In addition to the régional meetings, members of the Commission hâve met with other 
organizations and public bodies as opportunities arose. 



*Tlie daytime figura are actual registrations although tome individuaJs decUned to fegkter. The eveoing atteodanoe was estimated bf 
the number of chain tet out, or, in the case of smaller meetings, by counting heads. 
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Ottawa, May 15, 1963 



My dear Premier: 

In a speech I made in the House of Gommons on December 17, 1962, cm the problems 
posed, and the opportunities offered, in Canada by the duality of language and culture 
established by Confédération, I suggested that a broad and oomprehensive inquiry should be 
conducted, in consultation with the provinces, on bilingualism and biculturalism. That pro- 
posai received widespread support in Parliament and, I believe, in the country. 

I am now writing to ask whether your govemment would favour such an inquiry by 
a Royal Commission with tenus of référence such as those annexed to this letter. 

Any recommendations from the proposed Commission would, of course, not be binding 
on govemments; nor would approval by your govemment of such a Commission with thèse 
terms of référence imply any commitment to accept any recommendations that it might 
make. 

I would be most grateful for your early considération of this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

LESTER B. PBARSON 
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The Premier 

The Govemment Of The Province Of Newfoundland 

St. John*s 



20 May, 1963 

Right Hon. L. B. Pearson, P.C., M.P., 
Prime Minister of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

My dear Prime Minister: 

I thank you for your ietter of May 15, enclosing draft tenus ot référence ot fhe profx>sed 
Royal Commission on Bilinguaiism and Biculturalism and asking whether the Govemment 
of Newfomidiand would approve appointment of a Royal Conmiission. 

In the fourteen years that Newfoundland has been united with Canada our people hâve 
come to appreciate the basic importance to the unity of our country, of good relations be- 
tween the two founding races of Canada. We share a long border with the Province of 
Québec and in Labrador are coming into immédiate contact with fhe problems assodated 
with the bilingual and bicultural character of Canada. 

The Govemment of Newfoundland is ready and eager to make a constmctive contribu- 
tion to the solution of thèse problems; we cordially approve the proposai ot a Royal Com- 
mission; we are quite happy with the draft of the terms of référence; and we are ready 
to cooperate fuDy in the work of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 

(signed) J. R. smallwood 
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Premières OflSce 
Saskatchewan 



Regina, May 21st, 1963 

The Rt. Hon. L. B. Pearson, P.C., 
Prime Minister of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

My dear Prime Minister: 

This will acknowledge your letter dated May ISth, 1963, regarding a possible Royal 
Commission inquiiy on bilingualism and biculturalism. 

As soon as my ooUeagues and I hâve had an opportunity to study and discuss the pro- 
posed terms of référence I shall write to you again with our detailed comments. 

Yours sincerely, 
(signed) w. s. lloyd 




, concemlntt w«r Inquirr. 

meni KioM (he imlhw. Tlwt, 

I can auuK you. hiwN^wr, 

ituion the Province of Nwt 
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Prime Minister and Président of the Council 
Toronto, Ontario, 



May 24, 1963 

My dear Prime Minister: 

I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May ISth in which you invite our views on the 
establishment of a Royal Conmiission to inquire into and report upon the existing state 
of ''billngualism and biculturalism" in Canada and to recommend what steps should be 
taken to develop the Canadiaû Confédération on the basis of an equal partnership between 
the two founding races, taking into account the contribution made by other ethnie groups 
to the cultural enrichment of Canada. 

As a Province whose own history and development, from the days of Champlain, 
Frontenac and LaSalle, has been profoundly influenced and enriched by the sons and 
daughters of French Canada, along with leaders and peoples of other lineage of bygone 
days, Ontario has the largest French-speaking conununity outside Québec. It is natural 
and logical, therefore, that we should react positively to this all-Canadian outlook, and 
we do so with a good heart. 

Please accept, therefore, my assurance on behalf of the Government and the people 
of Ontario that this course has our very wann approval, and as the terms of référence, as 
laid down, hâve been announced in the press, you will be proceeding on such basis. U 
the Canadian Confédération is to survive and flourish, our partnership must be a truc 
one — in fact, in spirit, and in purpose — and may I say to you that when the proposed 
Commission is finally established, we shall leave nothing undone to fadlitate its work in 
our Province. 

I am fully persuaded that if we approach thèse unsolved problems with patience, under- 
standing and goodwill, if we leam aie necessary lessons from our failures and draw upon 
the wisdom gained from almost a century of expérience, we can in the next four years do 
much to strengthen and ensure the concept of the Canadian Confédération so that Canada's 
Centennial will be an occasion of rejoicing and of fulfilment. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 

(signed) john p. robarts 



Right Honourable Lester B. Pearson, 
Prime Minister of Canada, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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The Premier 
Nova Scotia 
Halifax 



May 24, 1963 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

I wish to acknowledge your letter of May ISth with enclosure regarding the propose< 
Royal Commission concerning bilingualism and biculturalism. 
I bave now had an opportunity to confer with my colleagues concerning your inquirj 
It is, of course, not possible for the Government of Nova Scotia to détermine whethe 
or not a Royal Commission is the best approach to this problem across the nation. Thaï 
of course, would be a décision for your govemment to take. I can assure you, howevei 
tbat if your govemment décides to appoint such a Commission the Province of Nov 
Scotia will offer such a Commission every co-operation. 

Yours sinccrdy, 
(signed) R. L. stanfibld 



The Honourable Lester B. Pearson 
Prime Minister of Canada 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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The Govemment of the Province 
of New Bnmswick 
Tbe Premier 
Fredericton 



May 24th, 1963 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister: — 

I hâve carefidly reviewed the Terms àt Refere&oe àt fbc proposed Royal Commission 
on bilingualism and bicnlturalism in Canada and find them very oomprehensive and quite 
adéquate. Consequently, tbe Govemment et New Brunswick endorses tlie proposai and 
off ers our utmost co-operation. 

Yours sinceiely, 

(signed) louis j. robichaud 



The Right Honourable L. B. Pearson 
Prime Minister of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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(translation) 

OfSce of the Prime Minister 

Province of Québec 



Québec, May 27, 1963 

Honourable Lester B. Pearson, 
Prime Minister of Canada, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa. 

Mr. Prime Minister, 

I hâve your letter of May 15 conceming the holding of an inquiry on biculturalism 
and bilingualism. 

I hâve submitted your letter to my ccdleagues, together with the terms oi référence €i 
the royal commission that would conduct the inquiry. 

I am pleased to inform you that the Government of Québec favours the holding of 
such an inquiry, in consultation with the provincial govemments, as you suggest. 

In that respect» we trust that fhis commission will be made up in accordance with the 
principle set out in the preamble to the terms of référence, i.e. **an equal partnership 
between the two founding races of the Canadian Confederaticm, taldng into account the 
other ethnie groups**. 

Yours sincerely, 
(signed) jean lbsaob 
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OfHce of the Premier 
Edmonton 



May 28th, 1963 

Right Honourable L. B. Pearson, 
Prime Minister of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

My dear Prime Minister: 

My colleagues and I bave given careful considération to your letter of May 15th and 
to the Terms of Référence for the proposed Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicul- 
turalism. 

In response to your request, we wish to advise that, while we are not opposed to such 
a study being undertaken, unless the Terms of Référence are darifled to make more 
explicit the objectives which it is hoped to adiieve we bave serions doubts as to its 
advisability and practical value. 

To amplify, in the matter of biculturalism, if tbe objective is to encourage dtizens of 
ail racial and ethnie origms to make their maximum contribution to tbe development of 
one overall Canadian culture embracing the best df àll, we feel fbis would meet witb 
widespread endorsation and support. 

If, on the other hand, the objective is to give some form of officiai récognition to a 
dual English and French culture, we suggest that fbis is unreaUstic and impracticable and 
we doubt that it would meet witb any widespread public acceptance. 

In the matter of bilingualism, if tbe objective is to encourage Canadian dthsens to 
become fluent in two or more languages, certainly on tbe part of most Canadians tbis 
would be welcomed. 

If the purpose is to extend récognition of French as an officiai language in areas and 
sphères beyond those in which it was guaranteed officiai status at tbe time of Confédération, 
we feel that it would not meet witb gênerai public acceptance and tbe conséquences, in 
our opinion, would impair rather tban strengthen Canadian unity. 

We offer thèse observations for your considération in arriving at a final décision in the 
matter proposed in your conununication. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) E. c. manning 
Premier 
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Premîcr's Office 
Prince Edward Island 



May 28, 1963 

Right Honourable L. B. Pearson 
Prime Mlnister of Canada 
Ottawa, Canada 

My dear Prime Minister: 

I hâve your letter of May ISth, regarding an inquiry with the Provinces of Canada on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 

I hâve not had an opportunity of discussing this matter with other members of my 
Cabinet, so I am not in a position to fully advise of their views regarding the most suit- 
able approach to this important question. 

Recognizing, however, that the décision of your Government favors the formation of 
a commission to conduct the studies indicated, I can assure you that this Province will 
accept your proposai, on the understanding as expressed in your letter that any conunit- 
ments or recommendations from this Commission will not be binding on the Government 
of our Province. 

Yours sincerdy, 
(signed) w. R. shaw 
Premier 
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Province of M anitoba 
Office of the Premier 
Winnipeg 



May 31, 1963 

My dear Prime Minister: 

My colleagues and I hâve studied with care the proposai outlined in your letter of May 
15th to inquire into biculturaiism and bilingualism in Canada by means of a Royal Com- 
mission. 

May I say at once that this question requires fuU and serions attention by our people 
and that you may therefore be assured of the full co-operation of the govemment of Man- 
itoba in the proposed investigation. Indeed I believe that this province may hâve a unique 
contribution to make in the search for a wholehearted consensus on national unity and 
cultural development because of our expérience in integrating the contributions of many 
cultures into Manitoba's basic French-English cultural background. 

In expressing agreement with the aim of the proposed Royal Commission I feel bound, 
however, to raise the question of whether the problem Canada faces today can be dealt 
with within thèse limits. The basic issue appears to mç to go beyond the purely cultural 
relationships of Canadians, and may ind^ embrace the inter-govemmental framework 
of the nation, including its fiscal aspect. It would seem that this view has already been 
placed before your govemment by some at least of my fellow Premiers, including the 
Prime Minister of Québec. 

I would hope, therefore, that the appointment of the Royal Commission would not delay a 
more fundamental examination of the question. This examination, I suggest, may best be 
considered by direct federal-provincial discussions, possibly along the Unes of the meeting 
envisaged by your predecessor in his letter of February 4th last to provincial premiers. Mani- 
toba would indeed be happy to join in the search for co-operative federalism, a phrase whidi 
well refiects our own poûcy of full co-operation in the working of our Confédération. 

In regard to the third point in the suggested terms of référence, I would mention that 
Manitoba has already taken steps to improve and extend the teaching of French in our 
public schools. While the educational aspect of bilingualism is of first importance, I doubt 
that this can usefully be separated from its constitutional implications. It is for this reason 
that I suggest that, as a matter of procédure, while the Royal Conunission may seek 
information from the provinces and make recommendations thereon, the considération of 
this subject should be a matter for inter-govemmental discussion rather than of discussion 
between the Royal Commission and provincial govèmments. 

I am taking the liberty of making this letter public as of Monday, the 3rd of June. 

Yours sincerely, 
(signed) duff roblin 
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Premier's Office 

Regina, June 7th» 1963 

The Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson, 

Office of the Prime Minister, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 



My dear Prime Minister: 

Wiih furtber référence to your letter dated May 15, 1963 regarding a possible Royal 
Commission on bilingualism and biculturalism, I now wish to advise that the Province of 
Saskatchewan will be pleased to take advantage of any opportunities to discuss with the 
Commission problems related to biculturalism. 

In the meantime my colleagues and I are discussing ways in which we can best make 
a contribution to the Commission's inquiry and how best to undertake appropriate provin- 
cial studies. 

Yours sincerely, 
(signed) w. s. lloyd 
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Opening Remarks of Mr. André Laurendeau 
Co-Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 



Preliminary Hearing — ^November 7 and 8, 1963 

Created by an Order-in-Council of July 19, 1963, while the majority of its members 
were on vacation or travelling abroad, the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicul- 
turalism was unable to hold its first meeting until September 4. Since then it has met four 
times, for two or three days on each occasion. The day before yesterday, it moved into 
its own oflSces with a staiO^ that is as yet not quite complète. Today it has its first officiai 
contact with the gênerai public. 

The Commission has recognized from the beginning the fascinating interest inhérent 
in the task that it has been given — and at the same time the complexity and difficulty of 
this task. 

In many respects the Commission resembles ail royal commissions: it has the same 
powers and fulfills the same types of functions. As such it must undertake research projects, 
hold public hearings and conclude its work with the drafting of a report. 

But in other ways this Commission is "pas conmie les autres" — ^as an editorialist în 
Conîinuous Learning, the publication of the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
emphasized recently. As this fact is derived from the very nature of the terms of référence, 
we are hence able to emphasize it. 

My colleague, Davidson Dunton, will tell you presently that in our opinion the central 
idea of the terms of référence is that of the equal partnership between the two foimding races, 
an expression that is nearly impossible to translate into French but which has been ex- 
pressed by "k principe de l'égalité entre les deux peuples" qui ont fondé la Confédération 
canadienne. The gênerai and even rather vague character of the objective thus proposée 
lêads to two particular conséquences. 

First of ail, as you will hâve realized yourselves, the areas of systematic research that 
are suggested by such terms are large and varied. When public health, taxation or éduca- 
tion are examined, though the problems are both serions and délicate, their scope can be 
defined with comparative ease; whereas in our case it is particularly difficult to establish 
the boundaries of research. What is culture and how can two cultures exist in equality 
**taking into account the contribution made by the other ethnie groups to the cultural 
cnrichment of Canada"? 

Certaînly this problem does not date from the day before yesterday; and many are the 
Canadians who hâve tackled it. But what has been done until now in a scattered fashion, 
must this time be undertaken collectively and drawn together in a short space of time. 
This is, in eflfect, the job that the Canadian govemment has entrusted to us and to which 
the majority of the provmces hâve promised co-operation. 

It will therefore be necessary to compile an enormous quantity of facts dealing with 
économie and social questions as well as political and cultural ones, to examine them 
in the light of a particular principle, neither neglecting nor confusing any of their important 
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aspects, to interpret them and to draw practical conclusions. The intellectual effort 
demandcd of ail the specialîsts who will collaborate on the inquiry will be brought to bear 
on a vast and infînitely varled ground. We know very well that one cannot dream of 
producing in so short a time quite so overwbelming a pièce of work; but we shall try ta 
forget nothing and to cover every essential. 

This is then the first resuit of the terms of référence. But the second b perhaps the moie 
important and the more spécifie. 

The equal partnership, l' égalité culturelle: this is not a notion that compels récognition 
by itsclf, even in déférence to the most profound studies. For such an idea to fiourish it 
must hâve the voluntary support of the people in a free society. And that is why the 
discussions between the Commission and the public will bave to be continuons, intimate 
and free. As it is the future that is at stake the participation of young people in the debate 
becomes essential; we shall listen to their views with additional attention and interest. 

Aristotle wrote that friendship is the soûl of the city. Today, the social sciences aflirm 
that a nation exists where you find a collective ''wish to live" among its members. Basically 
the two ideas are the same, and give to our task some singularly profound perspectives. 
Do this friendship and this ''collective wish to live" exist between ail the national groups 
in Canada and particularly between the two groups who established Confédération? Is 
each group ready to accept the conditions of a life that will resuit in a society that is 
viable and agreeable? 

And who can tell us this, if not the Canadians? 

Ten men of goodwill, with the most able assistants, will not know how to arrive at 
useful conclusions without a permanent and direct contact with informed and lively public 
opinion. 

The following, in summary, are the questions that the terms of référence and the Com- 
mission pose to Canadians: 

What is a bilingual and bicultural state? 

In concrète terms what is implied by the equality of two languages and two cultures and 
under what conditions can it be achieved? Do Canadians want this equality? Will they 
accept the conditions without which it cannot be achieved? And what wiU be the part played 
by the other cultures? 

It appears to us to be absolutely necessary that the problem become one of urgency 
to Canadians in ail provinces, in ail social settings and of ail âges; and consequently very 
necessary that they discuss it amongst tliemselves, and that particularly by the mass média 
and through meetings at the local level a soul-searching develop, and develop rapîdly, 
on the subject. For it is one that touches every citizen of this country and the conclusions 
that come out will hâve repercussions in one way or another on the lives of ail of us. 

This dialogue could do more harm than good if it tums to violence or indulgence and 
if it is left to extrême opinion. But if it is positive and frank it will become the breath 
of life to the Commission. Without it the Commission will dwindle or at the most remain 
the endeavour of a small group of men. With a dialogue taking place everywhere in 
Canada, the inquiry will take on its true dimensions and its conclusions will be drawn from 
the country itself . 
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A Royal Commission is not an advertising agency. It will net be able to take sides» 
except in its conclusions. But it bas the right to hope, as I am hoping, that an honest and 
serions debate on the crisis through which we are passing will spread from one end 
of the countiy to the other. 

A Royal Commission is rarely a patiently concerted effort: suddenly it gets underway, 
and it is necessary to jiunp on board or else miss the train altogether. The dialogue and 
the research will be useful if started at once. We are asking individuals and institutions for 
a brotherly collaboration: without a questioner how can a dialogue be started? without 
searchers how can serions research be conducted? 

The Canadian govemment, in setting up the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism clearly indicated its belief that we are in a state of emergency — an emergency 
that can jeopardize the very existence of Canada. For this reason we know that things must 
be done quickly, but at the same time truthfuUy and deeply. Thèse contradictory demanda 
never cease to harass us and we are aware that they will make our lives difficult during 
the months and years to come. With your help we hâve the hope of success, and in any 
case we hâve the will to dévote ourselves to the task. 
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Statement of the Commission made by Mr. A. Davidson Dunton, Co-Chairman 



Preliminary Hearing — ^November 7 and 8, 1963 

1. The gênerai purpose of the Commission as set out m its terms of référence is: 
". . . to inquire into and report upon the existing state of bilingualism and biculturalism 
in Canada and to recommend what steps should be taken to develop the Canadian con- 
fédération on the basis of an equal partnership between the two founding races» taking 
into account the contribution made by the other ethnie groups, to the cultural enrichment 
of Canada and the measures that should be taken to safeguard that contribution**. 

2. A chief aim of the Commission will be to détermine to what extent an equal partner- 
ship exists, and how it may better be realized in Canada. 

3. At the same time, the Commission shall also be concemed with the contributions 
of peoples of other origins to ail the activities that make up the pattem of Canadian 
life. 

4. The idea of ''equal partnership*' may seem new to some people, but it cannot be 
entirely new, since there is aiready an officiai equality of the use of two languages in 
fédéral laws and courts throughout Canada, from Newfoundland to British Columbia, 
and there is also a degree of equality in the right to separate schools in some provinces. 

5. On the other hand, it is clear that this concept of ''equal partnership** cannot be simple. 
More Canadians speak English than French so that there cannot be exact equality in 
magnitude. It is obvions that English will continue to be the dominant language in large 
parts of the country: French in others. In practical terms we do not conceive "bilingualism** 
in Canada will mean ihat ail individual Canadians must speak the two main languages: 
no more that ail English-speaking Canadians must talk French or that ail French-speaking 
Canadians must talk English. 

6. Implied in the word "biculturalism" is the fact that in Canada there are two main 
cultures, each related to one of the principal languages, sharing much in common but 
each with many distinctive attributes. It will be an important part of our task to consider 
how thèse two main cultures may both develop vigorously under the concept of "equal 
partnership*'. At the same time, the Commission shall be concemed with the cultural 
contributions of other groups. The term "biculturalism** in our minds does not carry the 
thought that the two cultures must be mixed, nor that individuals must necessarily 
possess both. But we do believe that it must imply an equality of opportunity for the 
individual as chiefly associated with one or the other of the two main cultures. 

7. The Commission will also examine: 

( 1 ) the positive aspects of bilingualism and biculturalism, and the créative factors and 
larger opportunities of self-development which are realizable in the Canadian 
situation; 

(2) the difficulties inhérent in bilingualism; 

(3) the cultural éléments and sphères of interest conmion to ail Canadians. 

8. We shall be ready to examine any suggestions, fundamental or detailed, for safe- 
guarding and promoting the development of each of the two main languages» of the two 
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main cultures, of the contributions of other groups, and of co-operation among Canadians 
of ail backgrounds in activities of common concem and in the gênerai life of the country. 

9. There will be many questions before the Commission which we hope individuals 
and organizations appearing will attempt to answer. 

10. The following are a few examples of such questions: in no way do thèse examples 
mdicate preliminary conclusions on the part of the Commission. 

(a) Does the development of ''bilingualism** in Canada mean that ail citizens taking 
part in important country-wide activities should be expected in the future to speak 
or at least understand the two officiai languages? 

(b) Should chîldren cverywhere in Canada hâve the opportunity to be taught in either 
English or French depending on their family background? 

(c) To what extent should teaching of the other officiai language be made available 
in ail parts of Canada? 

(d) In Québec the English and French languages are officiai, in the sensé that they are 
both used in the statutes and debates in the Québec législature, and in the 
proceedings of ail the provincial courts. Are you in favour of extending this 
bilingualism to other provinces? 

(e) Do you believe senior Fédéral officiais should be able to understand and speak 
both English and French? 

(f) Do you believe that the same rule should apply to any province in which there is 
a substantial French or English minority? 

(g) Hâve you experienced language difficulties in any organization or business with 
which you are associated or with which you deal? 

(h) In what sensé can it be said that there are, or that there are not, two distinct 

"nations" in Canada, to which other ethnie groups hâve joined themselves; or 

in what sensé is there, or is there not, a single Canadian nation; do you hâve 

another concept of Canadian society? 
(i) Does your concept of equal partnership lead you to consider constitutional amend- 

ments? 
(j) What are the common denominators which underlie our two cultures, and upon 

which we might hope to establish some degree of Canadian identity? 
(k) Do you think that Canada should hâve a fédéral capital district in which the two 

main cultures and the two officiai languages would be equitably represented? 
(1) Do you think the mass média of conmiunication, such as the Canadian Press, the 

CBC and the National Film Board, could do more to develop in Canada the notion 

of equal partnership and of our cultural héritage? 
(m) What is the contribution of the other ethnie groups to the cultural enrichment of 

Canada? 
(n) What measures should be taken to safeguard the contribution of thèse other ethnie 

groups (e.g. teaching of their languages in schools)? 

Remark: In raising some of thèse questions, the Conmiission recognizes the fact 
that constitutional jurisdiction over éducation is vested in the provinces. 

11. We believe that today Canada is fadng questions as serious as those faced at 
the time of Confédération. From the province of Québec in particular, but also from other 
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groups and other régions, there is a growing demand for a new look at Confédération 
and a better understanding of the basic partnership between die two founding peoples 
as well as the increasing contribution of Canadians of other origins. Some even question 
the continued existence of Canada as a fédéral state. 

12. Canada*s probiem is also a world-wide problem. Very few states today are endrely 
homogeneous: in Asia, Africa and America, and even in the older European nations, 
the relations between cultures and languages are matters of grave concem and of con- 
stitutional importance. If we solve our difficulties we shall make a constructive contribution 
to world peace. 

13. We eamestly hope that ail individuals and groups who are concemed about the 
future of our country will take the opportunity of giving us their views and suggestions. 
Only if there is a wide response from ail segments of the community are we likely to corne 
through this period of transition witii a better understanding of Canadian Federalism and 
a firm f aith in the future of Canada. 
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Working Paper 
(December, 1963) 

(For the use of those preparing briefs for the Commission) 



The Mainspring (l'idée-force) 

1. The mainspring (ridée-force) of the tenns of référence, and consequently of the 
Commission, is the idea of ''an equal partnership between the two founding races"', 
{Végaliti entre les deux peuples). 

It is a question of a dynamic and positive principle to be put into play in concrète 
situations; equality is an objective to be sought constantly in a confederative régime. 



Two implicit conclusions 

2. The very création of this Commission and its terms of référence imply: 

— ^that, in the opinion of a great many Canadians, such an equal partnership does not 

exist; 
— that it is feasible, at least up to a certain point. 



Very gênerai terms 

3. The idea of equal partnership has no geographical frontier, nor is it confined to 
spécifie sectors. The terms of the opening paragraph of the mandate are as gênerai as 
possible: they seem to hâve ail aspects of our society in view rather than just fédéral 
policy. The two last paragraphs (2 and 3) establish this clearly; introduced by the words 
**in particular*', they define some large areas, but do not in any way restrict the fields to be 
explored. 

We are not even limited by the actual terms of the Canadian constitution: it would thus 
be quite legitimate to propose certain recommendations that could lead to its amendment. 



Porm of the inquiry 

4. Our research will therefore be concemed, at least in theory, with every aspect of 
Canadian society; and in particular with 

(a) the public sector at ail levels (fédéral, provincial, municipal and educational) and 
in its varions forms (balance in the fédéral system, public administration, political 
personnel, etc. ) ; 
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(b) questions of the economy and of society; 

(c) éducation, cultural life and communications. 

In ail of thèse areas, we are required in the first instance to examine the facts; then to 
suggest the steps to be taken to promote the **equal partnership**; which assumes a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental causes of the présent situation. In summary: 

(a) an inquiry into the facts; 

(b) an analysis of the causes; 

(c) a study of the remédies. 



Two constants 

S. Two questions must stand out during the whole of Ûds huge task: 

(a) that of the two languages; 

(b) that of an equal participation of both English-speaking and Fiench-speaking Cana- 
dians in the common weal. 



Positive aspects of cultural duality 

6. Above ail, the terms of référence will require that we examine the difficulties and 
the handicaps created by the co-existence of two languages and two cultures in Canada. 
They will also lead us to emphasize the characteristics of thèse two cultures. 

But, on the one hand, duality also has its advantages. From the beginning, we must 
décide that one of our functions is to explore the positive and créative aspects of ihe 
situation. 

On the other hand, Canadians do not exist in their ^'différences** alone: they possess a 
common héritage, that of western civilization, and they are influenced by North America*8 
gigantic technological progress. Thèse are potent factors for unity. 

And finally, it is possible to communicate between cultures, to carry on exchanges» and 
even to influence each other. We must keep reminding ourselves that a culture should 
not be a prison. 



Définitions 

7. It may be useful to define at the outset some of the key words used in ihe ti^ms of 
référence (culture, bilingualism, biculturalism), as well as others that we will necessarily 
encounter (like nation, race, ethnie group, etc.). 

However, as thèse définitions often imply the adoption of a point of view or kiigttiy 
research on related topics, it is likely that it will take us some time to fonnulate timn. 
Thus, after a concise examination of the sensé of thèse key words, we must résolve to 
deepen their meaning little by little as the inquiry progresses. 
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Basic research 

8. It is likely that certain situations or certain principles bave a causal effect in ail or 
in several sectors of Canadian life. We must identify them quickly and make them the 
objects of basic researcli. For example: the demography of Canada, linguistic pattems, etc. 



The idea of equal partnership 

9. Is this going to mean an absolute equality? Except for paragraph (1) which is inria- 
tent because it is limited to the fédéral domain itself, C'to assure the bilingual and basically 
bicultural character of the fédéral administration'*) the terms of the mandate are more 
modest. Thus, the opening paragraph dœs not suggest a perfect equality, but rather the 
émergence of a policy that will permit the development of *the Canadian confédération on 
the basis of an equal partnership between the two founding races . . .". The same trend 
and the same prudence appear again in paragraphs (2 and 3): no doubt because it is a 
question of human relations in a free country. Consequently, it is necessary for us to search 
for the conditions in which the two peoples may develop in equality. 

We emphasize that this is not the equality of citizens before the law in the usual sensé: 
that equality is something which is written into our statute books and which cannot be 
tampered with. It is one of the f oundations of law and of sodety. 

The principal object of our analysis is something else: it concems the citizen as he par- 
ticipâtes in one or the other of the two cultures: it is the equality of the English-speaking 
person and the French-speaking person as such, whatever their ethnie origin may be. 

We must therefore consider concrète situations and study them closely. 



Democracy and cultural equality 

10. There is a difficult problem that will certainly confront us: we must ask ourselves 
how we can possibly reconcile the exigencies of cultural equality and parliamentary democ- 
racy in a country where the représentatives of the two cultures are not equal in number. 



The country, but not each individual 

11. There are some Canadians who hope to achieve an equal grasp of the two lan- 
guages and the two cultures. But, it can be stated right away that, generally speaking, a 
bilingual country does not for a moment imply that ail individuals in it are bilingual. Per- 
haps this *'bilingualism" may bring us to a point where we accept as normal the existence, 
on both sides, of large unilingual areas. 

By the same token, biculturalism is not a hodge-podge resulting from the mixing of 
two cultures. 
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The "other" cultures 

12. There can be several interprétations of the words **bilingualism'* and *'bicultural- 



ism . 



But in the terms of référence, in our view« **bilingualism*' means the two languages — 
English and French — and **biculturalism'* means two particular cultures — ^the English one 
and the French one. However, the "other'* groups are aiso mentioned. (♦) We must there- 
fore define the nature of the relation between thèse two questions. 

Let us first of ail read over carefuUy the passages relating to the "other"" cultures. There 
are two of them: 

Opening paragraph — After reafSrming the principle of *'equal partnership between the 
two founding races**, the terms of référence continue: '*taking into account the con- 
tribution made by the other ethnie groups to the cultural enrichment of Canada and 
the measures that should be taken to safeguard that contribution". 
Paragraph (2) — ^This concems the rôle of institutions: how they promote **bilingualism 
(i.e. English and French), better cultural relations (between English-speaking and 
French-speaking people), as well as a more widespread appréciation of the basically 
bicultural character (i.e. Anglo-French) of our country and of the subséquent con- 
tribution made by the other cultures; and to recommend what should be done to 
improve that rôle" (i.e. a quadruple rôle — ^the fourth part of which concems the^ 
other cultures). 
Thus, there is no spécifie allusion to the *'other** cultures in the two paragraphs which 
deal with the fédéral administration (1) and éducation (3). This is rather revealing. It 
seems that in thèse two areas it is assumed that Canadians of other backgrounds hâve 
opted for one of the two officiai languages and cultures. Certain people draw from this 
fact the conclusion that Canada is actually two melting pots. 

But the opening paragraph singularly forbids, or in any case limits, this interprétation. 
We are forced to take into account *Hhe contribution made by the other ethnie groups to 
the cultural enrichment of Canada" and to seek measures that will permit us to "safeguard 
that contribution**. This idea reappears in paragraph (2) — ^the one dealing with public and 
private institutions, but where it is évident that spécial thought has been ^ven to the **mass 
conununications média**: which in particular must assist Canadians in arriving at a better 
understanding of '*the contribution made by the other ethnie groups'* . 



* To put the problem in its proper perspective, we must keep in mind the respective importance of each of theee groupe. As famgaacet 
■nd cultures are in question hen, we believe it necessary to uûlize the statistics relating to mother tangue and not to ethnie origin. In the 
1961 Cennu of Canada (Population, Officiai Language and Mother Tongue, Catalogue: 92-349), in termt of mother toogne the Canadiao 
population divides as follows: 

Total population: 11,238,247 

Mother tongues: 

Englbh IO,MO,S34 (SS%) 

French 3,123,131 (28%) 

Othera 2,434,362 (14%) 

"Othen** is brolcen down into several UnguUttc groups of which the principal ones are (over and above KMHOOO): 

German 363,713 (3%) 

Ukrainien 361,496 0%) 

Italien 339,626 (2%) 

Dutch 170,177 (1%) 

Indien and EsUmo 166,331 (1%) 

Polish 161.720 (1%) 

Otfaers 691,299 (4%) 
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In summary we can say that the mainspring (l' idée-force) of the terms of référence 
is the question of bilingualism and biculturalism (i.e. English and French) adding immedi- 
ately that this mainspring is working in a situation where there is the fact of multiculturalism 
— ^multiculturalism that must not be suppressed as quickly as possible (the proverbial 
melting pot), but on the contrary, respected and saïeguarded despite not being given 
officiai récognition. 

Without a doubt the real significance of this complex attitude will become more 
apparent to us as we progress. Let us say, at the risk of repeating ourselves, that at the 
présent stage two extrême positions are rejected: 

— ^that which proposes to forget the other cultures or sees them above ail as something 
to transform; 

— that which would see them given officiai récognition. 



The first Canadians 

13. The terms of référence refer to the "subséquent" contribution made by the other 
cultures. But there is also a prior contribution that ail the others foUowed: that of the 
first inhabitants of the country, the Eskimos and the Indians. They make up the oldest 
group, and in comparison, ail the English and French-speaking peoples would appear to 
be New Canadians. 

The Commission recognizes clearly that it has a duty to give spécial attention to the 
problems of the Eskimo and the Indian in our présent world. 



In summary 

14. At the moment of initiating studies and a public inquiry into the most diverse 
areas» it seems necessary to keep close to the meaning and the goal of our proceedings 
and to establish a fixed point or orientation. 

We find this fixed point in the idea of the equal partnership of Canada's two languages 
and two cultures: it is that which will guide what could otherwise be rather disjointed 
research, it is the idea to which we must constantly retum, and it is also the measuring 
stick against which we shall be able to décide to undertake or, on the other hand, to discard 
certain tasks. 

But we must do ail this remembering the existence of other cultures, the human riches 
they represent and the necessity of safeguarding them. 
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This Appendix présents selected information on the Canadian population by ethnie 
origin, mother tongue, officiai language, and distribution of bilingual persons. As well, 
a breakdown of the distribution of unilingual French-speaking persons of French ethnie 
origin is shown. In several of the tables, certain spécial areas of Canada bave been chosen 
te show comparisons more clearly. 

The source in each case has been the 1961 Census of Canada and particularly Catalogue 
92-561, Volume 1, Part 3; "Population: Language by Ethnie Croups", and Catalogue 
92-549, Volume 1, Part 2; "Population: Officiai Language and Mother Tongue**. 
The définitions used in the Census reports are as follows: 
— ^mother tongue: the language first leamed in childhood and still understood; 
—officiai language: refers to the number of persons who reported they were able to 

speak either one or both the officiai languages of Canada; 
— ethnie group: is traced through the father. The question asked was "To what ethnie 
or cultural group did y ou or your ancestor (on the maie side) belong on 
coming to this continent?" The language spoken at that time by the person, 
or his patemal ancestor was used as an aid in the détermination of the person*s 
ethnie group. Spécial instructions were provided in cases where the language 
criterion was not applicable; 
— census metropolitan areas: Thèse hâve been established for groups of urban com- 
munities that are in close économie, géographie and social relationships. For 
census purposes in 1961, Canada had seventeen (17) census metropolitan areas. 



Appendix V, Table 1 (a). Distribution of the Popalatkm by Ethnie Ortgin, 
Canada and Provinces, 1961. 
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Province or 
Tcrritory 


Total 
Population 


British 
Number 


% 


French 
Number 


% 


Other Ethnie Orifini 




18,238,247 


7,996,669 


43.84 


5,540,346 


3037 


4,701,232 


25.75 


Newfoundiand 
Prince Edward 

Island 
NovaScotia 
NewBnimwick 


457,853 

104,629 
737,007 
597,936 


428,899 

83,501 

525,448 

329,940 


93.67 

79.80 
71JS9 
55.17 


17,171 

17,418 
87,883 
232,127 


3.75 

16.64 
11.92 
38.82 


11,783 

3,710 

123,676 

35,869 


2.57 

3.57 

16.78 

5.99 


Québec 


5,259,211 


567/>57 


ia78 


4,241354 


80.64 


450,800 


8.52 


Ontario 


6,236,092 


3,711,536 


59.51 


647,941 


1039 


1,876,615 


30.09 


Manitoba 
Saskatdiewan 
Alberta 
British 
Columbia 


921,686 
925,181 
U31,944 

1,629,082 


396,445 
373,482 
601,755 

966,881 


43.01 
4036 
45.17 

59.35 


83,936 
59,824 
83,319 

66,970 


9.10 
6.46 
6.25 

4.11 


441,305 
491,875 
646,870 

595,231 


47.88 
53.16 
48.56 

36.53 


Yukon 
Northwest 
Territories 


14,628 
22,998 


6,946 
4,779 


47.48 
20.78 


991 
M12 


6.77 
6.13 


6,691 
16,807 


45.74 
73.08 



Source: 1961 Censusof Canada ;Oitalogue 92-561, VoL 1, Part 3;**Fo|Wilationz f jmgiwge by Ethnie Oroups* 
1. Table 1 (b) on the following page provides a breakdown of the other edinic groupa. 



AppendixV, Table 1 (b). Principal £thiiic Orotim other than Britith and Frmch, 
by number and percentage of total population, Canada and Provinces, 1961. 
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Province or 
Territory 


Total 

Population 
of Canada 


English 
Number 


% 


French 
Number 


% 


Otheri 
Number 


% 


Canada 


18,238,247 


10,660,534 


58.45 


5,123,151 


28.09 


2,454.562 


13.45 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward 

Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


457,853 

104,629 
737,007 
597,936 


451,530 

95,564 

680,233 

378,633 


98.61 

91.33 
92.29 
63.32 


3,150 

7,958 

39,568 

210,530 


0.68 

7.60 
5.36 
35.20 


3.173 

1.107 

17.206 

8.773 


0.69 

1.05 
2.33 
1.46 


Québec 


5,259,211 


697,402 


13.26 


4.269,689 


81.18 


292.120 


5.55 


Ontario 


6,236,092 


4,834,623 


77.52 


425.302 


6.82 


976.167 


15.65 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British 
Columbia 


921,686 
925,181 
1,331,944 

1,629,082 


584,526 
638,156 
962,319 

1,318,498 


63.41 
68.97 
72.24 

80.93 


60,899 
36,163 
42,276 

26,179 


6.60 
3.90 
3.17 

1.60 


276.261 
250.862 
327,349 

284,405 


29.97 
27.11 
24.57 

17.45 


Yukon 
Northwest 
Territories 


14,628 
22,998 


10,869 
8J81 


74.30 
35.58 


443 
994 


3.02 
4.32 


3,316 
13.823 


22.66 
60.10 



Source: 1961 Cmsus of Canada; Catalogue 92-549 Vol. I. Part 2; "Population: Offidal Language and Mother 
Tongue". 

1. Table 2(b) on the following page pcovides a breakdown of the other languagea. 



Appendîx V. Table 2(b). Distribution of the Population by Mother Tongue other 
than English and French. Canada and Provinoet* 1961. 
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Appendix V, Table 4. Distribution of Bilingiial Penoos by Ethnie Origin, 
Canada and Selected Areas, 1961. 
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Appendix V, Table 5. Population of Freoch Ethnie Origin Speaking Pranch Onty, 

Canada and Provinces, 1961. 
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Province or 


Total 


French Ethnie Origin 




Tcrritory 


Population 


Total 


Number 
Speaking 
French Only 


Speaking 
French Only 


Canada 


18,238,247 


5,540,346 


3,390,704 


61.20 


Newfoundland 


457,853 


17,171 


268 


1.56 


Prince Edward Island 


104,629 


17,418 


1,178 


6.76 


Nova Scotia 


737,007 


87,883 


5,596 


6.36 


New Brunswick 


597,936 


232,127 


109,282 


47.07 


Québec 


5,259,211 


4,241,354 


3,168,046 


74.69 


Montréal Metropolitan Area 


2,109,509 


1,353,480 


777,932 


57.47 


Québec excluding Montréal 










Metropolitan Area 


3,149,702 


2,887,874 


2,390,114 


82.76 


Ontario 


6,236,092 


647,941 


89,074 


13.74 


Manitoba 


921,686 


83,936 


7,221 


8.60 


Saskatchewan 


925,181 


59,824 


3,256 


5.44 


Alberta 


1,331,944 


83,319 


4,854 


5.82 


British Columbia 


1,629,082 


66,970 


1,835 


2.74 


Yukon 


14,628 


991 


33 


3.32 


Northwest Territories 


22,998 


1,412 


61 


4.32 



Source: 1961 Census of Canada: Catalogue 92-561, Vol. I, Part 3; **Population; Language by Ethnie Groupa**. 



Appendlx V» Table 6(a), Population of Preoch Ethnie Origin by Motbir ToogiM^ 
Canada and Provinoei Exduding Québec, 1961. 
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Province or 


Total 


MotherTongue 










Tcrritory 


Population 


English 


1 


Freoch 




Other 






of French 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 




Ethnie 
















Origin 














Canada 


5,540,346 


552,739 


9.97 


4,965,579 89.62 


22,028 


0.39 


Canada excluding Québec 


1,298,992 


484,400 


37.29 


800,699 


61.64 


13,893 


1.06 


Ontario 


647,941 


244,566 


37.74 


397,728 


61.38 


5,647 


0.87 


New Brunswick 


232,127 


28,226 


12.15 


203,258 


87.56 


643 


0.27 


Nova Scotia 


87,883 


50,049 


56.94 


37,621 


42.80 


213 


0.24 


Manitoba 


83,936 


25,451 


30.32 


56,433 


67.23 


2,052 


2.44 


Alberta 


83,319 


41,488 


49.79 


38,978 


46.78 


2,853 


3.42 


British Columbia 


66,970 


43,393 


64.79 


22,592 


33.73 


985 


1.47 


Saskatchewan 


59,824 


25,860 


43.22 


32,611 


54.51 


1,353 


2.26 


Prince Edward Island 


17,418 


9,612 


55.18 


7.744 


44.46 


62 


0.35 


Newfoundland 


17,171 


14,634 


85.22 


2,522 


14.68 


15 


0.08 



Source: 1961 Census of Canada: Catalogue 92-561, Vol. I, Part 3; '^Population: Language by Ethnie Croups**. 



Appendix V, Table 6(b). Popolatioa of Fraadi Ethnie Origia by Officiai ïangnayiy 
Canada and Provinees ttwt«M„g Québec^ 1961. 
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Quotations originally spoken in French and translatée! in the text of the Report 



Chapter 1 

1. 'Dans notre région, non seulement le mandat de la Conmiission étonne» mais il 
demeure indéchiffrable à une vaste partie de la population, y compris à de nombreuses 
élites qui normalement devraient participer à la rédaction de mémoires'. 

page 25 

2. 'Voilà trente ou cinquante ans, sinon un siècle, que nous formulons nos réclamations, 
et ça n'a jamais rien donné: pourquoi les reformuler de nouveau aujourdliui?' 

page 28 

3. 'Comment arrivez-vous à vous y retrouver?' 

page 31 

Chapter 2 

4. 'On parle trop l'anglais dans la région de Sherbrooke, et il est difficile au Canadien 
français de faire sa vie sans savoir l'anglais*. 

(Sherbrooke) page 38 

5. €. . . ne désirent pas apprendre le français». 

(Sherbrooke) page 38 

6. cLes Canadiens anglais ne font aucun effort pour apprendre le français; certains 
anglophones demeurent cinquante ans à Trois-Rivières sans apprendre un mot de 
français. En outre ils se croient culturellement supérieurs; ils détiennent localement 
75 pour cent des capitaux, les patrons anglophones ne favorisent pas l'accès des 
Canadiens français aux postes de direction — non par mauvaise volonté, mais parce 
qu'ils oublient jusqu'à l'existence des Canadiens français, qui pourtant les submergent». 

(Trois-Rivières) page 38 

7. Tout le système', diront certains, 'est anglais, et c'est pourquoi nos anglophones 
n'éprouvent pas la nécessité du français, et campent chez nous comme une armée 
impériale dans une colonie'. 

page 38 

8. Nos hôtes 'savaient qu'ils recevaient des Canadiens français. Partout, ils se sont 
arrangés pour que quelqu'un nous parle français. Ainsi, partout, il nous a été possible 
de nous faire comprendre en français — ^partout, sauf à l'Ambassade du Canada*. 

page 39 

9. 'Comment peuvent-elles être aussi mal traitées, alors que nous soounes si généreux 
envers la nôtre [l'anglaise], généreux au point de nous laisser angliciser par elle?' 

page 39 
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Chapter 3 

10. cLe Québec, pour sa part, veut qu'on donne aux minorités françaises des autres parties 
du Canada ce que lui-mime il accorde à la minorité anglaise chez lui». 

(Rimousld) page 46 

11. €. . . Les faits et le texte de l'article 133 de la Constitution établissent bien que c'est 
absolument faux et que le Québec est la seule province où le français est la langue 
officielle». 

(Québec) page 47 

12. cComment prétendez-vous . . . avec une question de bilinguisme établir la bonne 
entente au Canada, si on n'accepte même pas au départ l'existence d'une nation 
canadienne-française?» 

(Sherbrooke) page 47 

13. 'Savez-vous, messieurs, que le français est parlé sans interruption à Québec depuis 
1608?' 

page 55 

14. «Nous sommes là pour enrichir les Anglais . . .» 

(Chicoutimi) page 55 

15. «. . • nos amis les Anglais». 

(Rimousld) page 55 

16. «Maintenant vous pouvez me demander: dans quelle mesure l'anglais est-il nécessaire? 
Il ne faut pas oublier que nous vivons dans un contexte de 200 millions d'Anglais, 
n serait utopique de penser que les habitants de la région du Saguenay ou de la 
province de Québec puissent se confiner à leur langue matemeUe, puisqu'ils se trouvent 
sur le continent nord-américain». 

(Cliicoutimi) page 57 

17. «... ce n'est pas parce que nous avons des Anglais dans la Confédération que nous 
sommes obligés de parler anglais, c'est parce que nous avons les voisins du sud, les 
États-Unis». 

(Rimousld) page 58 

18. '. . . Conune un long navire qui fait eau de toutes parts et coule si imperceptiblement 
qu'à peu près personne ne veut s'en rendre compte'. 

page 59 

Chapter 4 

19. «Pour avoh: une culture [je parle surtout de la minorité française de l'Ontario], pour 
être français, ça suppose un milieu français, ça suppose des institutions françaises, 
ça suppose qu'on puisse vivre français». 

(Sudbury) page 63 
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20. cCes gens se sont rendu compte que la culture française» c*est plus que de parler 
le français de tous les jours . . . c'est aussi une forme, peut-être, de penser». 

(Sherbrooke) page 63 

21. €. . . il faut s'organiser pour donner aux deux cultures des moyens égaux de diffusion, 
la représentation égale dans les institutions qui sont les grands emblèmes d'une 
culture». 

(Chicoutimi) page 63 

22. €ll ne faut pas oubUer que le premier symbole d'un groupe ethnique c'est d'abord sa 
langue. Personnellement, je pense que l'enseignement de l'anglais ne devrait pas exister 
au primaire, ni au secondaire, mais bien à la fin du secondaire. D'abord apprenons 
notre langue, ensuite nous apprendrons l'anglais». 

(Chicoutimi) page 65 

23. «. . . qu'on puisse établir le bilinguisme à l'aide d'un plan scolaire». 

(Œicoutmii) page 65 

24. cAussitôt qu'un enfant commence à apprendre, on lui pompe l'anglais dans la tête». 

(Chicoutimi) page 65 

25. cNous demandons des systèmes complets d'éducation. Ce qui implique des écoles 
primaires, des écoles secondaires et des écoles universitaires françaises». 

(Sudbury) page 65 

26. «[En Ontario], on peut faire ses études françaises au niveau primaire, mais dès qu'on 
arrive au niveau secondaire, ce droit nous est r^usé. Nous sonmies obligés d'aller à 
une école privée, payer $500 par année. Mais si nous voulons aller dans une école 
secondaire de l'État, nous devons faire tous nos cours en anglais, sauf nos cours de 
français. Or à l'université . . . nous avons une autre option . . . [celle] de prendre 
nos cours, soit en français, soit en anglais. Mais ce qui se produit, c'est que les gens 
sont handicappés; c'est que nous devenons des étudiants de deuxième classe . . .» 

(Sudbury) page 66 

27. * ... ils réclament des professeurs de langue française ... et ils s'imaginent que nous 
allons leur en fournir, alors que par ailleurs ils nous empêchent d'en former en nous 
refusant des écoles normales françaises'. 

page 66 

28. *Vous devez comprendre, . . . que la condition actuelle des Acadiens est dramatique. 
Et le drame, pour nous, consiste précisément dans le fait que nous n'avons plus de 
langue. Nous perdons le français sans pour autant acquérir l'anglais. Au lieu de nous 
proposer de fréquenter des écoles bilingues, permette^nous d'améliorer d'abord la 
qualité de nos écoles françaises. ILaissez-nous le temps d'apprendre notre langue 
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et d^assimiler notre culture. Nous vivons dans un milieu imprégné d'anglais. Si nous 
n'avons pas un refuge où nous ayons la garantie d'une protection pour notre langue 
maternelle, celle-ci disparaîtra. Soyez sans crainte . • • l'anglais, nous saurons le 
parler'. 

page 67 

29. cDans un milieu où on ne parle que le français l'enfant n'a aucune motivation pour 
apprendre l'autre langue». 

(Rimouski) page 68 

30. 'On n'a pas abordé la question capitale: on n'a pas parlé des différences religieuses'. 

page 69 

31.. *NouSy dans le Québec, nous avons laissé les protestants s'organiser coomie ils 
l'entendent; mais nulle part ils accordent les mêmes libertés aux catholiques'. 

page 70 

32. cPour nous, ça serait presque une pierre de base . . . nos propres enfants sont 
hésitants devant le problème d'apprendre leur propre langue parce qu'ils n'entendent 
jamais les grands moyens de communication en français». 

(Vancouver) page 72 

33. €je veux premièrement qu'on respecte ma langue dans les endroits publics, surtout 
dans les endroits fédéraux. Je suis un Canadien français, j'ai droit à ma langue et 
je veux la parler où il me semblera bon de l'utiliser dans tout le Canada et à tout 
ce qui appartient à Ottawa, et je demande ce respect-là». 

(Sudbury) page 74 

34. «Je crois cependant que le français devrait être rendu officiel dans toutes les provinces 
du Canada, si on veut sauvegarder le caractère biculturel du pays, car, en fait, 
il existe dans toutes les provinces des minorités canadiennes-françaises qui ont droit 
à notre respect, qui ont droit à notre protection. Or si ces minorités ne peuvent pas 
s'exprimer clairement dans leur parlement, c'est donc qu'il existe chez elles un semblant 
d'esclavage, je dirais non pas celui-là qu'on connaît, avec des chaînes, mais un 
esclavage culturel». 

(Rimouski) page 74 

35. «... qu'obligatoirement, dans tous les services publics fédéraux transcanadiens, et 
même internationaux, par exemple, les lignes aériennes sous pavillon canadien, les 
employés, les membres d'équipage qui ont affaire au public, parlent les deux langues, 
et en particulier sur les trains du Canadien-NationaL • .» 

(Rimouski) page 74 

36. *. . . livrent les Canadiens français à l'unilinguisme anglais'. 

page 75 
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37. «. . . des institutions presque exclusivement anglophones». 

page 75 

38. '. . . de puissants agents d'anglicisation progressive aussi bien pour la famille du 
militaire que pour le militaire lui-même'. 

page 75 

39. \ . . des sociétés militaires anglaises'. 

page 75 

40. «... qu'il n'existe pas de possibilité en dehors de la province de Québec pour un 
membre de l'Aviation royale du Canada de faire instruire ses enfants dans la langue 
maternelle». 

(Rimouski) page 75 

41. cdeviennent de petits Anglais». 

OLx>ndon) page 75 

42. €. . . Je crois que l'on s'en vient dans un monde de plus en plus technique où on ne 
peut pas éviter d'apprendre l'anglais». 

(Rimouski) page 76 

43. «Je suis d'opinion que même si légalement la province de Québec était unilingue, 
il serait nécessaire d'apprendre l'anglais pour ceux qui veulent monter ou réussir dans 
la vie . . . parce que les affaires, dans le continent nord-américain, se traitent surtout 
en anglais». 

(Rimouski) page 77 

44. «Si j'arrive pour travailler comme technicien au Bell Téléphone et que je veux 
atteindre les hautes sphères, alors il faut que je parle anglais parce que les instruments 
électroniques et électriques viennent des États-Unis». 

(Chicoulimi) page 77 

45. «De deux personnes . . . qui ont le même degré d'instruction, ici dans toutes nos 
usines du Québec, celle de langue anglaise n'a pas besoin d'apprendre une seconde 
langue pour gagner sa vie, tandis que l'autre doit passer des heures, des années même 
pour contrôler la deuxième langue ... La première personne peut se développer dans 
le domaine technique et prendre la première promotion tandis que l'autre s'attarde 
à apprendre une deuxième langue». 

(Chicoutimi) page 77 

46. «Tout le monde sait que dans cette population [Chicoutimi] à 98 pour cent canadienne- 
française, la grosse industrie se sert, comme langue de travail, de l'anglais et tous 
ceux qui veulent monter dans l'échelle de l'usine ddvent employer l'anglais». 

(Chicoutimi) page 77 
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47. €. . . il existe une grande injustice envers les Canadiens français pour gagner leur vie. 
Il faudra corriger cette injustice, il faudra que la langue de travail soit la langue 
majoritaire des ouvriers dans une usine et à ceci il faudrait dire peut-être que pour 
les ouvriers du Québec, la langue de travail soit la langue française». 

(Chicoutimi) page 78 

48. cDans tous les pays du monde ... où une nation a pris possession de son avenir 
et de sa vie nationale, politique, économique, c*est dans la langue de cette nation-là 
que toutes les activités industrielles et commerciales se font à l'intérieur du pays ... je 
ne crois pas que le Canadien français soit un être inférieur ...» 

(Chicoutimi) page 78 

49. «Je n'en veux pas aux Anglais . . . mais bien au système qui nous rend esclaves». 

(Chicoutimi) page 78 

50. «C'est le capitalisme anglais qui est en faute». 

(Sherbrooke) page 78 

5 1 . «Nous sommes là pour enrichir les Anglais». 

(Chicoutimi) page 78 

52. «... la domination des Anglais sur les Français». 

(Sherbrooke) page 78 

53. «On a bâti Shipshaw en Anglais, mais lllydro vient de bâtir la Manicouagan en 
français». 

(Cliicoutimi) page 79 

54. «Heureusement, par l'Hydro, nous devenons vendeurs» nous pouvons nous imposer!» 

(Cliicoutimi) page 79 

55. «En dépit des progrès accomplis grâce aux efforts de l'élite acadienne, beaucoup de 
jeunes n'ont aucune fierté de la langue française . . . préfèrent parler l'anglais 
n'importe quand ... et considèrent le fait d'être français comme un désavantage». 

(Moncton) page 81 

56. 'Autrefois il y avait un complexe de supériorité au Canada: celui des Anglais. 
Aujourd'hui, il y en a deux: celui des Anglais et celui des Canadiens français du 
Québec'. 

page 81 

57. «H est vrai qu'il existe ici au Nouveau-Brunswick une bonne entente. J'aimerais mieux 
qu'elle n'existe pas parce que cette bonne entente est un peu trop la bonne entente qui 

existe entre un maître et un serviteur. Le prix de cette bonne entente a été la docilité 
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du peuple acadien. Je crois que cette docilité a assez duré ... Il y a un problème 
très aigu et je crois que la situation va exploser». 

(Moncton) page 82 

58. cDans nos revendications pour la réforme de la constitution» est-ce qu'il ne serait pas 
important de nous demander, nous les Canadiens français du Québec, quels sacrifices 
nous sommes prêts à faire pour ces minorités françaises des autres provinces?» 

(Sherbrooke) page 82 

59. €. . . notre influence sera meilleure et nous pourrons davantage aider les autres 
minorités». 

(Sherbrooke) page 82 

60. *. . . chaque groupe pourra assurer la survivance de sa minorité chez Tautre*. 

page 82 

61. €. . . accepter le sort qu'elles ont elles-mêmes choisi ... et s'intégrer à la majorité 
comme les Canadiens anglais ici devraient normalement accepter de s'intégrer dans 
une certaine mesure à la majorité canadienne-française». 

((îuébec) page 82 

62. cSi j'avais un conseil à donner, ce serait que les minorités de l'Ouest, des Maritimes 
et de l'Ontario soient traitées comme on a traité les minorités anglaises dans la 
province de Québec depuis la Confédération». 

(Chicoutimi) page 83 

63. cÇa va bien? Eh oui! conmie dans une famille où le gendre ne voit jamais sa belle- 
mère». 

(Chicoutimi) page 83 

64. €. . . militaires de Bagotville qui sont aussi étrangers à la région que s'ils étaient des 
Russes». 

(Chicoutimi) page 84 

65. cMoi, j'ai appris à penser en français, j'ai appris à administrer en français, j'ai appris 
à dessiner en français; j'entre dans une usine et on me dit: 'Monsieur, parlez-vous 
l'anglais?' Autrement dit, j'ai tout appris en français et je suis obligé de gagner ma vie 
en anglais». 

(Chicoutimi) page 84 

66. €je suis encore étudiant et je peux vous dire que les bouquins de comptabilité sont 
encore en anglais, alors nous sommes formés en anglais . . . Alors, je pense que c'est 
toute une génération qu'il faut instruire en français en lui iqpprenant à penser en 
français et surtout en lui montrant les termes techniques qu'il faudrait savoir». 

(Chicoutimi) page 85 
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67. «Je crois que du point de vue du bilinguisme, il n*y a que les Canadiens français qui 
sont bilingues». > 

(Chicoutimi) page 85 

68. «Je recommande pour la nation anglo-canadienne Tunilinguisme anglais comme gage 
de son homogénéité culturelle et linguistique; je reconmiande Tunilinguisme français 
pour la nation québécoise comme gage de survie nationale • • .» 

(Québec) page 86 

Chaptcr 5 

69. «... On ne reproche absolument rien aux Canadiens anglais; ils ont agi conmie toutes 
les majorités agissent. Ce que nous désirons, c*est beaucoup plus simple que ça. Nous 
désirons tous les pouvoirs fiscaux pour mettre en application ces pouvoirs politiques, 
afin de nous permettre d'organiser nos institutions et atteindre, en définitive, l'épanouis- 
sement complet de la nation canadienne-française. . . Si la Commission en venait à la 
conclusion qu'en fait la cohabitation est impossible ou non désirée par les deux 
nations, elle pourrait faire comme nous, les avocats, nous faisons quand nous sommes 
dans de pareilles situations; nous recommandons aux époux qui ne peuvent s'entendre 
entre eux de s'éloigner quelque peu, de s'organiser chacun chez eux ...» 

(Québec) page 92 

70. «... vous direz à ces messieurs d'Ottawa que la nouvelle génération du Québec n'est 
plus influencée par les deux heures de la bataille des Plaines d'Abraham ... ce qui 
intéresse et ce qui donne une grande dignité à la jeunesse canadienne-française 
présentement c'est qu'elle prend l'essor nécessaire pour être capable de se conduire 
seule . . . l'avenir du Canada français n'est pas dans la Confédération, mais dans 
l'indépendance du Québec!» 

(Chicoutimi) page 94 

71. «... Nos droits, que la Confédération nous a refusés lorsque nous étions 60 pour cent 
(en 1867), pensez-vous qu'ils nous les redonneront en 1971 lorsque, d'après les 
statistiques, nous serons seulement 18 pour cent?» 

(Chicoutimi) page 98 

72. «... Quand on parle d'égalité, les Canadiens anglais parlent d'égalité des droits 
civiques individuels, c'est-à-dire des personnes prises individuellement, tandis que nous. 
Canadiens français, quand nous parlons d'égalité, nous ne parlons pas du tout de droits 
civiques, nous parlons de droits nationaux de la collectivité, de la nation canadienne- 
française conune pouvant s'épanouir suivant ses caractéristiques propres ...» 

(Québec) page 99 

73. «. . . Pour pouvoir vivre toujours en français, il faut être un certain nombre, 
r'e5t-à-dire qu'il faut une majorité». 

(Sherbrooke) page 100 
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74. *. . . les anglais . . • s'en aller dans TOuest'. 

page 100 

75. «... devra admettre, sur un pied d'égalité, les deux piliers de la nation canadienne 
basés sur la culture d'expression anglaise et la culture d'expression française». 

(Rimouski) page 102 

Chapter 6 

76. «... chez un peuple où l'on marchait un peu courbé, deux cent mille, cinq cent mille 
individus ont tout à coup décidé de se redresser? ... De braves gens, formés à la 
docilité, ont cessé de regarder l'obéissance et la pauvreté comme une vocation 

nationale?» 

(Montréal) page 110 

77. «... Nous avons en ce moment des héros littéraires écrasés. C'est parce que nous 
sommes une société de gens écrasés, nous ne sommes pas encore une nation 

épanouie». 

(Chicoutimi) page 111 

78. «N'oubliez pas . . . qu'il y aurait ici crise sociale même si tous les patrons étaient 
des Canadiens français». 

(Québec) page 115 
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